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TO LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

Mt Lobd, 

You hare been the first amongst our public men 
honestly to acknowledge the political and social trans- 
formations effected by the rapid advance of Democracy in 
the present age. Hitherto your action has been clogged 
and embarrassed, and is now, by men who seem quite 
incapable of admitting, much less of understanding the 
plain laws which to-day govern the situation. When 
your hands are once more free, I feel confident that, as 
you frankly recognised the strength of these new dominant 
forces, so you will handle them wisely and courageously, 
directing towards noble ends and along legitimate channels 
the fierce revolutionary energies of these times. 

STANDISH O'GEADY 



PREFACE. 



The real nature and essential tendencies of any party, as 
of any man, are best seen when all external and hostile 
pressure has been removed. Eadicalism — what it means 
— will only be properly understood when it shall have 
put all opposing influences under its feet. Of dominant 
Radicalism we have had no example in English history. 
Ere the century ends we will probably have such an 
example, and it will bo foi'iii to iiioau march y. 

Toryism dominant we have known — to our sorrow. 
The opening of the century reveals to us Toryism of the 
unregenerate, unidea'd type sovereign in these countries. 
A Tory party, basing itself upon the defence of property, 
tends steadily towards the revival of such a stupid tyranny 
as that which I have eudeavouicJ to depict in the liiit 
portion of this book. There would, however, be a dif- 
ference — a difference for the worse. The elder dominant 
Toryism was worked by noblemen and gentlemen. Latter- 
day Toryism, unleavened by any generous democratic idea, 
would, if successful, exhibit a much uglier form of tyranny 
— ^the plutocratic — a tyranny worked by the mean rich, 
by their kp])t editors and kept politicians. 
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The good citizen, these times, will not favour a party 
which, basing itself on property alone and the retention 
of the status qito, moves inevitably in the direction of a 
corrupt plutocratic despotism. Neither will he support a 
party which, basing itself upon its hostility to property, 
moves as inevitably towards anarchy and the disruption 
of all things. 

Within the ranks of Conservatism there is being formed 
a Tory party of the future — ^the Tory Democratic— of 
which, politically at least, I hope to see Lord Randolph 
Churchill the leader, a party which will maintain the 
solidarity of the nation, restrain class warfare, and base 
itself upon the intention to achieve the solid good of the 
people, through the wise employment of national and 
Imperial resources. 

But the Tory Democratic idea is not altogether political 
It has a private individual sphere too, greater and more 
promising than that open to the statesman, and which 
would afford infinite help to the statesman. That private 
sphere, ever open to rank and wealth, I have in the 
third portion of my book suggested as the proper field of 
exertion for the upper classes in my own country. The 
reader, however, will perceive that such a sphere lies open 
everywhere for men endowed with the necessary public 
spirit and with adequate private means. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE ACT OF UNION. 

Januaet 1, 1801. — Loud announcement by the 
cannon's mouth that an Act, which had already 
passed successfully through the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and received the Boyal 
assent, is now law. An Act of some moment in 
history. 

The preamble recites that, in order to promote 
and secure the essential interests of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and to consolidate the strength, power, 
and resources of the British Empire, it is advisable 
to concur in such measures as may best tend to 
unite the two Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
into one Kingdom, in such manner as, etc., etc. 

ArticlIi I.-^That the said Kingdoms of Great 

fi 



2 TORY BEMOCBACY. 

Britain and Ireland shall upon the first day of 
January which shall be in the year of oar Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and one be and for 
eyer be united as one Kingdom. 

Abticlb II. — ^That the succession to the Crown 
shall continue as at present. 

Article III. — ^That there shall be one Parlia- 
ment for the United Kingdom. 

Articlb W. — ^That Ireland's proportion of the 
Imperial Parliament shall consist of 4 Peers 
spiritual and 28 Peers temporal in the Imperial 
House of Lords^ and of 100 members in the 
Imperial House of Commons* Irish Peers not 
members of the Imperial House of Lords may 
sit in the Lower Chamber as representatives of 
English constituencies. 

ABnctB v.— That the Churches of England 
and Ireland be united into one Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, to be called the United Church of 
England and Ireland. 

Abticle VI. — (1) That the King's subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland shall be on the same 
footing as to bounties and encouragements on the 
same articles, and generally in respect to trade 
and nayigation, and in all treaties with foreign 
powers shall have the same privileges. 

(2) That no duty shall be charged on the ex- 
port of articles from one country into the other, 
save only upon certain excepted articles mentioned 
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in the scliedale» which shall be subject to none but 
countervailing duties for a period of twenty years. 
But the existing duty on woollen manufactures 
is to continue the same, and it is provided that salt, 
hops, and coals, on their importation from England 
into Ireland, are not to be subject to burthens 
exceeding the present. 

If we now turn to the schedules we see revealed 
at a glance the vast gprinding and all-pervasive 
tyranny exercised by the rulers of both countries 
upon the ruled, of the consumers upon the makers^ 
the eaters upon the producers. .Untaxed them- 
selves^ the men 'who hold the land and fill the 
Parliaments and flourish the King's name, noT^as a 
whip to chastise, now as a sacred symbol to over- 
awe, have with lynx eyes peered through and 
through the varied domain of industry and upon 
every exercise of human ingenuity or human toil, 
exact their share and lay what the Act happily calls 
burthens. "As if industry were some wild beast 
of the chase for the mighty hunters of the earth to 
pursue/* slay, and flay. For the King is no more, 
and the People is not yet, and we are sovereign and 
irresponsible, and all that man makes we will tax, 
dropping at times a decorous tear as we take our 
share, as if driven thereto by a sad, inflexible 
necessity and terming it a "burthen." There in 
the schedules lies the long strange list of the things 
taxed by our Parliaments, English and Irish, over 

B 2 



4 TOBY DEMOCBACT. 

and above the great rent-tax. Beer, bricks, and 
tiles, candles, chocolate, and soap, cyder, glass, 
perry, and hops. On leather especially how severe 
are we and how knowing :— leather dressed and 
undressed, goatskin, sheepskin, and lambskin, skin 

' of horses, skin of mares, and to stop a hole through 
which acate rascals might escape, the skin of 
geldings, and however " tawed," and whether with 
salt, alam, or mead. Even the pelt of the felis 
domesticus is caught and taxed in an all and sundry 
provision. The mighty hunters of the earth must 
get their cut, too, from the skin of puss. Mead, and 
metheglin — query, do they differ ?— all papers, and 
whether white or brown or whited-brown, except 
^* elephant " and cartridge papers for war, for we 
are now very warlike, fighting those who late 
hunted our brethren, the hunting chivalry of Gai;l, 
2J(i. the pound, and for every pound weight o£ 
books 2d., for indeed we are not very discriminating 
in literature nor very friendly to the same (books at 
the best seem to suggest a Jacobin strain), and all 
wall-papers, stained or unstained. Calicoes stained 
— we spell the word with two I s — 7i. yer yard over 

, and above the duties payable on the unstained 
article; muslins, linen stuffs, silk, Irish salt lOs. 
the bushel, ribbons ! — even our handmaidens must 
pay us if they will be gay. Silk stuffs, two-thirds 
of the weight, and one-third of the weight of crape, 
with, a gracious reduction for gum and dress, taxed 
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THE DAWNING CENTURY. 5 

elsewliere. And the silk ribbons and stockings, 
the gloves and. fringe-lacing, and silk thread, all 
and sundry, and those mixed with inkle (?) and 
cotton. How the stem old Hebrew who watched 
askance the daughters of Zion as they went bravely 
would have been delighted to see this day had 
certain other sights been denied him. Spirits, of 
course, but as yet only 5s. l^d. the gallon, verjuice 
and vinegar, wines of all sorts, sweets, not confec- 
tionery but such drinkables as Mrs. Primrose made 
fromgardenproduce, but sweets too, and boys* delight, 
sugar-candy. From the little child's stick of toffee 
the lords and gentlemen of England break off not a 
small bit, and say this is ours. But enough, for 1 
am only at the commencement of the list. Suffice 
it to say that in those days industry was well 
hunted. It was not caught in pitfalls by stealth 
and slain covertly under the shadow of night, as 
there are who assert is the manner now, bat hunted 
openly and cheerily with the sound of the hom^ 
and all the world looking on. The Article in the 
Act of Union which refers to countervailing duties 
meant merely this : We English Nimrods having 
slain and flayed our beasts according to forest law 
and usage of venerie, you Irish Nimrods must not 
harry what we suffer to escape, but leave them 
to breed for the next season, we English Nimrods 
imdertaking to observe the same law by you like 
honourable brother sportsmen. 
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Aeticlb VII.— (1) Charges for debts incurred by 
either Kingdom before the Act of Union to be 
separately defrayed, 

(2) For twenty yeara the proportion supplied by 
Ii*eland to the expenditure of the Empire shaU be 
as 15 to 2f or two-seyenteenths of the whole, and 
after that lapse of time as Parliament shall deter- 
mine, upon due comparison of the exports and 
imports of the two countries, or their respective 
consumption of spirits, sugar, beer, wine, tea, and 
tobacco, or both comparisons taken together, or on 
a comparison of the respective incomes of each 
nation, the proportion to be revised by Parliament 
every twenty years at the outside, and not less than 
seven. But these provisions to be nugatory and 
void in case Parliament shall lay equal duties on 
the same articles. 

The revenues of Ireland to form a consolidated 
fund for annual payment of the interest on her own 
National Debt. 

It is also provided that when the Irish National 
Debt amounts to two-seventeenths of the Imperial 
Debt the two shall merge. 

The Irish Debt is as yet comparatively a germ, 
but one with plenty of vitality. An Irish Parlia- 
ment, too, like the Imperial, has had little scruple 
about rolling over responsibilities and charging 
debts upon the unborn, though the loan-jobbers 
for a long time looked askance upon their promises 
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to paj. Of late, howeyer, England has been sitting 
at her sister's back, has, as the playfol pat it, 
been getting np behind her in sereral financial 
transactions. Some millions hare thns been got 
and spent, a sum which, however, is a long way 
on the snnnj side of two-seventeenths of the 
English Debt. Ireland, however, will make great 
strides to overtake her swifter sister now that the 
money4enders look more kindly on her proposals. 
Every year there will be special Irish loans nntil 
her two-seventeenths is achieved, and the separate 
debts are rolled into one. 

Abticls YIII. — All Irish Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Courts to remain as at present, but writs of error 
and appeals must be heard in future by the Peers 
of the United Kingdom. 

Ireland's 100 commoners are to be returned as 
follows : By every county 2, 64 in all ; Dublin 2, 
Cork 2, Trinity College, Dublin, 1 ; and one each by 
the following boroughs : Waterford, Limerick, Bel- 
fast, Drogheda, Carrigfergus, and Newry ; Kilkenny, 
Londonderry, Gralway, and Clonmel ; Wexford, 
Youghal, and Banbridge (Bandon Bridge, now 
Bandon) ; Armagh, Dundalk, and Kinsale ; Lis- 
bume, Sligow, Catherlow (now Carlow), Ennis, 
Dungarvan, Downpatrick, and Mallow ; Coleraine, 
Athlone, Newross, and Tralee ; Cashel, Portarling- 
toD, Euniskillen, and Dungannon. 

The present members for the counties, and for 
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Dablin and Gork^ are to proceed to the Imperial . 
Parliament ; members for the live boroughs to be 
chosen by lot from the sitting members for the 
dead ones. Thus Ireland^s 100 members of the 
Imperial Honse of Commons^ without the incon- 
venience and danger of a new general election^ 
considered perilous by Lord Clare. Grattan 
remains behind plunged in gloom^ having assisted 
in the obsequies of his country, ** followed her to 
the grave/' not, however, without hope of a happy 
resurrection. 

Thau art not dead, mj country. 
Beauty's ensign still 
Is colour on th j cheeks and on thy lips, 
' And death's pale flag is not advancM there. 

Bat Grattan's heroics were powerless against* 
the march of strong men armed, not to mention 
the asses laden with gold, which Philip found more 
nsefnl than the phalanx in the reduction of cities ; 
so he sits at home glooming, or mutters something 
about Ireland's revenge when a century of the 
g^atest blackguards in Europe have ensconced 
themselves in the Imperial Senate. It may be, too, 
that he expects some Irish counterstroke against 
the Union. There is at the present moment a rebel 
party amongst the aristocracy in communication 
with the French Government, soliciting French aid. 
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and requiring a guarantee that the present owners 
of property in Ireland shall not be disturbed.; 
Were a French army, giving such a guarantee, to 
land in the present year, the combination of classes 
which carried the Declaration of Independence 
would do it again. Outside the bribed Parlia- 
ment there is no class in the country which is in 
love with the Union. In the House itself the men 
who stood out against the Minister brought to the 
contest a degree of fury and fanaticism almost in- 
credible. Of these men the attitude of ** Millennium 
Dobbs '^ is the strangest. According to that good 
officer, if bad theologian, the second coming of the 
Messiah is even now imminent. He will appear in 
Ireland, and, gathering to himself 114,000 Irish 
saints, first break from Ireland's neck the English 
yoke, and, at the head of his army of Irish warrior 
saints, issue forth for the subjugation of the world 
and the establishment of the millennium. His sons 
he has directed to submit to the Union, in antici- 
pation of that great time, when the stone cut out 
without hands, L e. Ireland, shall smite to pieces 
the great image of gold, silver, brass, iron, and 
clay. Dobbs is one of the many examples which 
prove that religious enthusiasm, even the maddest, 
is compatible with high practical and executive 
ability. He was exercising master of the three 
great reviews of the Ulster Volunteers, held in 
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BeUEast by Lord Charlemont, in 1780, 1781^ and 
1782. 

On the whole^ however^ in tlie absence of 
natural or snpernatural assistance^ Ireland gradu- 
ally settles down into a reluctant submission to the 
inevitable. 



CHAPTER IL 

DELIRANT BEQI8. 

January 1, 1801 — first of the Unioa and first of 
the century — the swearing in, agreeably to the 
Act of Union, of His Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy CounciL At a quarter-past three, the Most 
Honourable having been daly sworn in the presence 
of the King, from the gardens of the palace, the 
Park guns, on a signal given, announce in thunder 
that the Britannic Isles are this day one country 
and their peoples one nation. The union between 
Great Britain and Ireland is complete, the marriage 
coDsummated for better, for worse. The churches 
break out with glad chimes, joy bells merrily ring- 
ing. On the Tower the Royal Union Standard is 
unfurled, the Union flag on St. Martin's steeple, 
the Union Jack on the parade in front of the 
Horse Guards, while a '' new " standard flaunts its 
freshness in the courtyard at St. James's. A pro- 
clamation follows that it is His Majesty's pleasure 
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to be henceforth known as George the Third, 
by the Grace of God King of the Britannias, 
Defender of the Faith, and that the arms and 
ensigns of the said united Britannias shall be 
quarterly : first and fourth England, second 
Scotland, third Ireland; and therewith, upon the 
escutcheon of pretence, certain German devices 
significant of the King's Continental dominion. 
Further, that the Union flag shall be azure, the 
crosses saltires of St, Andrew and St. Patrick, 
quarterly per saltire, countercharged argent and 
gales^ the latter fimbriated of the second. But 
why describe at length a thing dearest and 
most familiar to free men — their country's flag ? 
From His Majesty's carriages the fleurs de lis have 
been erased, and from his style the old Bex Oallix ; 
for we have all- grown weary of war, and the 
English monarch's title, in so far as it claims 
sovereignty over France, has been seen to be offen- 
sive to the Directory. The Chancellor has got a 
new Great Seal and a new purse. 

In Dublin, on this auspicious day, we read of no 
joy bells. The church steeples remain stupidly 
silent. The guns, however, of the salute battery in 
the Phoenix Park sound resolutely, and the Boyal 
Standard of the United Kingdom, with all its 
horses current and lions passant^ gules and base 
gules^ is given cheerfully to the wind from the 
summit of Bedford Tower in the Castle. 



.3 



THE DAWNING CENTURY. 13 

The Union is achieved. The bridegroom^to nae 
an image appearing a thousand times in contempo- 
rary literature, has at length, after much trouble, 
toil, and expense, gained his bride. It is not, how- 
ever, a cheerful wedding. Neither bridegroom nor 
bride are in their hearts much delighted. The 
enthusiasm, so far as shown, is surely on the male 
side. But marriages as dismal in seeming have 
often turned out well ; and though we have here no 
marnage of true hearts, still time and change will 
do much. It is, however, a most peculiar and unusual 
mode of marriage. It is not conquest — ^the repe- 
tition of the feat by which the Boman youth 
secured wives. It is not the case of a hot lover and 
a slowly yielding maiden ; for the Union project was 
sprung suddenly, and for the first time in 1799. 
The bridegroom paid the bride's guardians to put 
her into his hands. The guardians pocketed the 
bribe, and the lady — sick, tired, and distracted — 
suffered herself to be pushed, rather than led, to the 
altar. It is not a very cheerful sort of union, 
though joy bells are ringing in London, and Mr. 
Pitt is receiving the congratulations of his friends ; 
nor one very promising to the heavy-laden English 
people, whose Habeas Corpus Act has been sus- 
pended, whose patriots locked up in the Tower, 
whose ancient liberty — bought by the blood and 
treasure of heroes — thrust, like a shop receipt, into 
Mr. Pitt's waistcoat pocket. The Union does not 
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promise well for English liberty, nor the passage to 
the English Senate of this smooth-faced young 
man, Castlereagh, with his pack of hungry Irish 
hounds — one hundred of them — who, having gorged 
upon their country till they could get no more 
to gorge, descend how on the fatter lands of 
England. "Ireland will have her revenge for the 
Union,'' growled Henry Grattan. " She will send 
a hundred of the greatest blackguards in Europe 
into 'the English House of Commons/' A century 
of gentlemen never grown for drowning will pre- 
sently make laws for England. They are on their 
way now — expectant, complimentaiy, smiling, and 
well pleased — under smooth Castlereagh. Hawk- 
faced Pitzgibbon travels o'er also, with his four 
spiritual and twenty-eight temporal peers, as 
famished and as fiercely eager to share the plunder 
of England, and fatten upon Saxon industry as the 
humblest and hungriest of the commoners. Well 
might Mr. Grey look with alarm at the Union, and 
tremble for the freedom of England. Pitt smiles of 
course. He has won the game. With two-and-. 
thirty peers, and a century of new commoners, all 
men of proved and tried corruptibility, he can 
afford to laugh at Liberals and Eef ormers. They, 
with their leader Castlereagh, will become a sort 
of right wing of the great Pitt majority, and 
English freedom, like Irish, will have to cower low 
for a season. 
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The carioas and Bignificant contrast afforded bj 
the heraldic devices of the Imperial standard and 
the deep democratic tendencies of the age is farther 
intensified by the prominence given in the chronicle 
of the present year to the arrival from Constanti- 
nople of the wonderful king^s plume or aigrette, a 
gift from the Grand Siguier^ an ornament it seems 
"of extraordinary beauty and novelty. Eising 
from the hat to which it is affixed the first part is a 
knot of brilliants, composed in the style of elegant 
simplicity. This serves as the root or base from 
which the principal stems and supporters of the 
ornament, composed of sprigs of laurel and spiral 
branches of diamonds spring up, and a little above 
the knot is a superb crescent of briUiants, etc. etc." 
For the further description of this wonderful orna- 
ment, with its bunch of black heron's feathers,* 
valued at one thousand pounds, I must refer the 
inquirer to the year's chronicle. A teaching com- 
mentary upon this barbaric abomination inay be 
found in the fact that at this very time a sixth of 
His Majesty's subjects were in receipt of parochial 
or other alms, and that starvation, idleness, and 
despair abounded through his realms. It comes to 
this, in short, that while the ship is by foul witids 
being driven on to imminent destruction, the captain, 
by courtesy so called, rigs himself out like a mad- 
man in diamonds and feathers, and what is worse, 
* One black feather, it seems, on a heron. 
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that his officers regard the new rig " wifch astonish- 
ment and admiration/' It is to snch a country 
that Irish Pitzgibbon and Irish Castlere'* -^h are 
jnst now leading over their beautiful pack. Such 
the ship that admits this fresh crew^ able seamen 
knowing well, having proved it, how to scuttle and 
to wreck. Three days after His Majesty the King 
of the Britannias had exhibited his august head^ so 
crowned and encinctured by Turkish beauties, his 
faithful Lords and Commons assembled at West- 
minster for the Imperial Session of 1801, the first . 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 



CHAPTER UL 

THE JOINT WISDOMS AT WORK. 

His Majestt in his Speech graciously refers to the 
great measure of the previous year as calculated to 
consolidate the strength and resources of the 
Empire, and cement more closely the interests and 
affections of his subjects. Nothing can equal the 
joy and congratulation with which , the joint 
plunderers and tyrants of the two countries come 
together to carry on together the work which they 
had not so successfully, yet successfully enough, 
carried on separately. To say that the tone of the 
two Houses was effusive and gushing would but 
faintly describe it. The prevailing sentiment 
received eloquent expression in the House of 
Lords. Looking round the gilded chamber the 
Duke of Montrose solemnly imprecated *' destruc- 
tion on the head of him who should impiously 
strive to disturb the connexion/' and so, warming 
with his theme^ announces that " Great Britain 
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might rejoice in being incorporated with a people 
not excelled in virtue and talents by any nation on 
the earth/' Surely praise could hardly farther go, 
though the bepraised might find some difficulty 
in appropriating such compliments to starring, 
poverty-stricken wretches, half servile, half rebel. 
Mark, by the way, that all this virtue and all those 
talents are governed just now by martial law — 
'^ beardless youths in their teens sentencing to the 
hangman both aristocrat and serf/' Then with the 
rapt eye of a prophet His Grace descries a glorious 
future. '' English capital and skill seizing upon 
those fertile Irish plains, evoking all their hidden 
and inexhaustible wealth, so that he would make 
bold to say the most sanguine imagination could 
not anticipate or even conceive the extent of riches 
and power to which under such auspices Ireland 
must swiftly rise.'' But His Grace as a prophet 
might have made himself acquainted with the 
utterances of certain ancient brethren of the order, 
with such for example as "Woe to them that lay 
field to field/' for His Grace concluded his rapturous 
discourse by speaking in favour of a general en- 
closure of the commons, such of them as are left. 
The denounced of Isaiah doubtless bought their 
fields, Montrose and his friends propose to steal 
them. Of what indeed have not these noble lords 
and gentlemen despoiled the English people ? The 
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lands wbich they had got on tmst thej have con* 
verted to their own use, till all England, town and 
conntrjy save the commons, paid them rent — ^rack- 
rent or the full market value. The industry of 
England^ when rent could not quite devour it, they 
stripped with taxation to the limits of endurance. 
People-devouring kings, not content with the 
plunder of the present, they have robbed unborn 
men, the industry of those yet in the womb, mort- 
gaging in untold millions the industry of the 
future. They robbed them of their personal liberty 
by suspending the great charter and imprisoning 
without trial men who spoke or wrote their minds. 
''There is no spot in England save this,'' cried 
Sheridan, during the debate on the Address, 
''•where a man may speak his sentiments." Unless 
these tyrants sold the people into captivity at £200 
a head, the then price of a slave, they had hardly 
left them a right or possession of which they were 
not despoiled save the commons, and now, with 
specious and hypocritical pretences, they seek a 
swifter appropriation of these. 

In the Lower House strong complaints are made 
by the handful of Whigs about the absence, in the 
Koyal Speech, of any reference to the Catholic 
claims, it being generally understood that a 
Catholic Belief Bill was to succeed the Union, 
Mr. Tyrwhit Jones candidly avowing that, in the 

c 2 
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expectation of such a measure^ be had hitherto - 
thrown a veil over the enormities and corruptions 
by which the Union had been accomplished. The 
Papists have been, indeed, jockeyed most com- 
pletely. The Government had certainly gone be- 
yond the limits of permissible political cajolery 
and pretence. Lord Oornwallis, Pitt's Viceroy, in 
his circular letter to the Irish bishops, had referred 
to a definite promise, and reminded them of the 
many characters of eminence in the Administration 
pledged not to embark in the service of the Govern- 
ment except on- the terms of Catholic privileges 
being obtained. Pitt knew perfectly well that the 
King would not consent to Catholic Emancipation. 
The project had been airing for many years, and 
if Pitt did not know, he should have known, the 
strong prejudices of George III. on that subject. 
We will presently find Pitt and the other *' cha- 
racters of eminence'' retiring from the Adminis- 
tration, only to return as soon .as it will suit their 
convenience. The real cause of his retreat from 

office was apparently the fact that the nation is ^ 

just now demanding peace with no uncertain voice, 
and he, as the great War Minister, who had been so 
long hounding on the warlike passions of the 
people, and was firmly resolved, after a respite, to 
do so again, could hardly now join in the proces- 
sion of the olive leaf. Moreover, he had placed 
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English finance on a permanent war footing. His 
system of taxation wonld not work in peace, for, in 
itself artificial and tyrannous, it needed for its 
sapport the despotism of the seas. Beaten and 
powerless upon land, England was absolate upon 
the water, and exercised without scruple under his 
sway all barbaric rights of ''cruising," viz. of 
boarding and detaining neutral ships, confiscating 
contraband of war and the property of citizens 
of all but all nations found on the high seas. All 
ships really or in seeming destined to the hostile 
shore might be seized by British cruisers, and 
whether alone, or under the protection of their 
country's ships of war, and brought into British 
ports, where the delays consequent on proceedings 
before the Admiralty Court and their subordinate . 
tribunals, with the right of appeal to the Adminis-*^ 
tration itself as Supreme Courts rendered the 
maritime commerce of neutrals unremunerative. 
When the Northern Powers united to reassert the 
-armed neutrality principle of 1780, one of their 
chief complaints was directed, not so much to the 
detention of their merchantmen, as the procrasti- 
nation and tediousness of the consequent legal 
proceedings. With British cruisers scouring all 
the seas and exercising such rights, the commercial 
supremacy of England naturally followed her naval 
supremacy. Moreover, with a navy upon a war 
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basis^ "witli fleets of bomb-boats^ gun-boats, armed 
boats of light draughty etc.^ the trade of the 
smuggler, which severe taxation encouraged, was 
held in check. That check removed, smuggling 
was sure to revive, as it did revive, so that during 
the ensuing peace^ while the taxes were stationary, 
the revenue greatly declined. 



i 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ACRIEYEHEKT8 OF THE WAB UIKISTU. 

XJndeb the management of this great minister 
England was compelled to dispense, seemingly for 
ever, both with gold and with peace. For the last 
three years of the war she had been really banknipt 
and living upon paper votes of credit, and war 
loans so pecaliar that, when the lender brought 
in £50 for the public service, Pitt, girt with the 
power of almost absolute authority, seized the weak 
hand of his country and compelled her to write : 
'^ I XT £100, and promise to pay you interest 
upon the same/' From the time when this won- 
derful statesman, who, in spite of the contempt 
of two such patriotic historians as Lord Macaulay 
and Thomas Carlyle, is still called great^ led 
out warlike England to strike down French 
liberty, he had piled on the back of his country 
an additional debt of 340 millions, with 16 
millions interest, to be borne by Englishmen 
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and their children to all time. In 1797 the 
exhausted country could yield him no more even 
on the pleasant principle that all future generations 
should discharge the interest of the debt. In 1796 
he screwed out the last guinea^ using to the utmost 
his really considerable power of holding up horrible 
pictures before the country, ''frightening and 
horrifying like a charlatan/' At this point the 
Bank of England gave out. It could no longer 
keep pace with the swift-footed minister, rushing 
to bankruptcy. Accordingly, Pitt resolved that, as 
the English nation had gone into debt, Englishmen 
as individuals should go into debt too, and exist 
as best they could upon credit and paper, he seizing 
the specie and what else might follow the arrange- 
ment. On the 26th of February, 1797, a memorable 
day, the Bank Restriction Order was issued by 
Council, and subsequently endorsed in an Act of 
Parliament. The Bank of ' England, which had 
refused to take up any more of Pittas Exchequer 
Bills, or accommodate him any further in his war 
policy, was relieved of the necessity of redeeming 
its paper in gold. For the rest, all other paper 
money in England might be made good by 
tendering to the creditor the amount in Bank 
of England notes. The Irish Government and 
Parliament were not slow to follow his example, if 
not to obey his directions, by a similar enactment 
for the Bank of Ireland. In February, 1797, Pitt, 
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warring upon the FrencH Republic for no reason 
which can be understood by • us modems, had 
achieved for his own country niitional bankruptcy. 
The amazing industry, energy, and resource, 
coupled with the fortuitous combination of favour- 
able circumstances, by which the English nation 
as a whole dragged itself out of the abyss, yet with 
what untold and untellable sufEering to millions, 
I may hereafter have the pleasure of describing. 
But for this stupendous achievement, wrought by 
England when that bad minister was gone, Pitt 
can take no credit. In the very year in which he 
meditated sending forth his country into the storm 
and tempest upon a keel of paper and promises 
to pay, and while he continued the policy which 
drove him to that desperate course, with starvation 
and hopelessness growing around him on every 
side, his solemn voice was still heard descanting 
upon our unexampled prosperity and our inex- 
haustible resources. 

When a man, having exhausted all present re- 
sources, falls back on credit and promises to pay, 
we can hardly regard him as a very honest man or 
in a very sound financial position ; but that he ex- 
periences a certain present relief is true enough. 
Should a private Act of Parliament relieve him of 
the necessity of meeting his paper in real money, 
he will most decidedly felicitate himself on the Act, 
and maintain that it was a most wise and beneficent 
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measure. By the act of bankruptcy committed in 
February, 1797^ Pitt and bis Administration found 
immediate and great relief j consequently both they 
and all those who lived and made profit by the war^ 
Bounded with loud voices the great virtues of paper 
money, and the world acquiesced. Pitt's loans were 
filled up ; the Bank accepted his Exchequer Bills ; 
the '^ radiation '' of guineas to faithless foreign 
allies, like Austria, recommenced, England actually 
spouting gold, and the war went merrily forward. 
Nor could the effect be immediately perceived by 
those whose children will have to starve in conse- 
quence. The bankrupt may eke out his last days 
in a glorious profusion. The expenditure of vast 
sums created a demand for war material; there 
was a demand for men either in the killing trade or 
in the industries, that provided for the wants of the 
killer. In the glare of expenditure all things took 
hues of glory. The revenue developed a strange 
. and pleasing elasticity — the depreciation of the 
currency augmenting the apparent value of the 
fiscal returns. The funds, which had b%en down 
to 48, after the first panic was over, sprang up like 
gas balloons, naturally, having lost their ballast of 
gold bags, and England begau to gaze again with 
stupid admiration upon the heaven-sent being who 
was to lead her to dazzling heights of renown and 
. prosperity. But again in '99 gaunt famine, so ex* 
; orcised for a season by the waving of paper and 
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irredeemable promises^ to-daj stood again at the 
tlireahold and tapped not softly at the door. Not 
all the plunder of the Indies; not the 17^ millions 
of Indian produce brought straight to England and 
sold to the world at a monopoly price; not the 
despotism of the seas with English commercial 
supremacy and the trade of the nations carried 
in English bottoms; not the robbery of Dutch, 
French, and Spanish citizens, whose property 
happened to be caught on the ocean, nor the 
plunder of all the generations of Englishmen yet 
unborn, could repel for more than a season that 
lank apparition. Although millions of men were em- 
ployed directly and indirectly by the State either 
in war and in the preparation of commodities and 
war material for the huge fighting force, the re- 
mainder could not find employment even at star- 
yation wages. Food riots broke out in various 
parts of the country, property was burned by 
starving men, bakers' shops were invaded and 
plundered, a sixth of the population, according to 
the undenied asseverations of the Opposition, were 
in receipt of alms, parochial or otherwise. In 
Sheffield there were in this year 14,000 unem- 
ployed men. In parts of the Kingdom the poor- 
rate was twenty-three shillings in the pound. Bad 
harvests in 1799 and 1800 intensified the suffering, 
as one or two slight checks and casualties will 
make of a spendthrift a pauper. 
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Hastily summoned to a winter session, a select 
committee is formed out of the two Housesj who 
sit diligently devising measures of relief. These 
men and their leader have, by a shameful neglect of 
public duty, of which they sit now unrepentant, 
brought suffering into millions of homes. Is it 
likely that their measures of relief will prove 
effectual ? As well expect the hawk to forego his 
clutch upon the sparrow as these men to relax the 
killing grip in which they hold England But the 
measures of relief 7 Here they are : 

(1) To discourage distilleries, which used up 
good grain in intoxicating liquors. 

Here was a good stroke to begin with. Bight- 
eous and sober Englishmen and Englishwomen will 
be delighted with the goodness and wisdom of 
their rulers, and a righteous cause published for 
a forthcoming increase of taxation on ardent 
liquors. 

(2) A Boyal proclamation in favour of economy. 
Parmaceti for an inward bruise. What about 
economy. in the management of the public purse? 
There is at this moment hardly a nobleman in the 
Upper House who does not hold a remunerative ap- 
pointment, many of them sinecures. Surely the 
Commons, who hold the purse, are not, too, without 

. proper provision. In the Irish Union debates, did 
not Prime Sergeant Fitssgerald declare without re- 
sponse : '' I challenge any member of the Minis- 
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terial party to rise in this House and saj he has 
not the people's money in his pocket " f 

The third section of this report strongly recom- 
mends the use of salt herrings as a wholesome and 
invigorating diet. 

The fourth and fifth sections deal with the 
unprofitable and wasteful habits of the bakers. 
They waste vast quantities of grain, it seems, in 
the nmnufacture of white bread; grain which 
would go much further if used in making brown, 
which is also more wholesome and nutritious. 
Also, they sell bread fresh from the oyen, which, 
as more palatable than stale, tempts the purchaser 
to eat a larger quantity. 

Then the committee recommend a better ad- 
ministration of the poor-laws, and wind up with 
sanguine anticipations about great supplies of 
food from abroad, if only the people could get the 
money to pay for it, honest money of course, not 
paper. The merchant who brings in honest grain 
must surely get in return honest gold ; but Eng- 
land has discharged her gold through the cannon's 
mouth or radiated it abroad to faithless allies richer, 
than herself. Austria, by the Treaty of Mueville, 
regardless of her engagements with England, has' 
already retired from the conflict and mado peace 
with the French Directory. 

Accordingly, in harmony with the foregoing 
report. Parliament foregoes its usual slice out of 
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the finnj Herrings and a solemn Bill is introduced 
and straightway made law, by which the baker is 
to be fined and confined should he sell a loaf before 
twenty-four hours have elapsed from the moment 
when it was taken steaming and fragrant from 
the oyen. Another solemn measure succeeds, a 
wonder of genius and talent, which by its strainers 
and sieves, with their holes accurately defined, 
secures that all bran refuse, small stones, and other 
nutritious particles shall escape into the loaf, and 
supply strength and refreshment to His Majesty's 
subjects. Thus, in the winter session, Pitt and his 
Parliament provide for the exorcising of the lank 
apparition at the door, which, strange to say, 
remains and even breaks in. Nay, it is actually 
discovered that these wise measures do more harm 
than good, and so in 1801, and assisted by the 
Irish contingents. Parliament abolishes both mea- 
sures, and in such hot haste as to give Lord 
Auckland quite a fit, who gpravely admonishes his 
fellow peers, declaring that such precipitation is 
more worthy of a revolutionary assembly than of 
the august Parliament of England. Moreover, this 
Parliament attach to the repealing Act sections 
which indemnify the baker who baked white bread 
or who sold fresh. 

Indeed stupidity seems to be a grand charac- 
teristic of the statesmanship under which England 
then did not flourish. Even the eloquence of their 
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admired orators seems at this day friglitfally dull. 
Tipsy Sheridan seldom speaks withoat producing 
something brilliant, some neat epigram, some 
pleasant jest; but tipsy Pitt is always dall. The 
history of the war seems almost the only snbject 
with which the orators are acquainted. The 
Goyemment speakers are able to describe every 
little petty triumph, the capture of a Spanish 
galleon, the cutting out of a Dutch merchantman 
from Brest; while the orators of the Opposition 
have at their fingers' ends every mishap and 
blunder suffered or committed since war was de- 
clared in 1793. We will find Addington, who 
succeeds Pitt, making an error of four millions in 
his annual budget. Pitt himself is now every year 
felicitating himself and the nation on the beautiful 
results of his grand Sinking Fund scheme for the 
reduction of the National Debt, an ' arithmetical 
absurdity, which an illiterate old woman selling 
fish at Billingsgate would scorn. Every year he 
borrows a few additional millions, and applies it 
to the payment of th^ millions which he has 
already borrowed. Instead of making money by 
the transaction, he is actually losing it. The 
intellect of England seems to be in abeyance^ 
Hostile criticism has been put down on all sides 
by a ruthless tyranny never known before in 
England^ and all the more monstrous as exercised 
by England's Commons. The prisons are crowded 
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with traitors so called^ for the most part mere 
reformers. The press is mute on pablic affairs^ 
or hymns Pitt in diarnal or hebdomadal strains. 
The incense of flattery is for ever in his nostrils. 
In the Hoase alone does he hear a harsh word. 
''There is no spot in England save this/' ciied 
Sheridan, "in which an Englishman can freely 
express his opinions.^' The minister, says another, 
pats onr property in reqaisition, imprisons us with- 
out trial, rules our fellow subjects, to wit in Ireland, 
by martial law. The parliamentary oligarchy is 
absolute. But the privileged classes have got 
themselves to feel at last the brunt of the war 
which for so long they had rolled over on the 
unprivileged and on unborn men. The income 
tax of ten per cent., introduced by Pitt in 1799, 
in spite of exemptions and deductions which 
caused it to ^ress less heavily on the landed 
interest, has been a sore affliction to the class 
mainly responsible for the war, and his parlia* 
mentary critics are bolder than usual this session. 
Is the following an example of parliamentary stu- 
pidity, or of what ? This year one of those men 
who believe that little remedies will right great 
wrongs, proposed that the poorer class of house- 
holders should be exempted from the burthen of 
the payment of rates for the support of paupers, a 
suggestion highly statesmanlike, inasmuch lying on 
the border-land between solvency and pauperism. 
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tind still struggling cling to the edge of the 
precipicej is that very class about which statesmen 
should be most careful. The Attomej-General of 
England incontinently snuffed out this small re* 
former, preying to the satisfaction of the House 
that the poor ratepayer could receive no benefit 
from such relief. The train of vigorous reasoning 
by which this legal and parliamentary genius 
wrought down to the quod demonstrandum est, I 
have been unable to discover set forth in all its 
beauty. But that he did it, convinced the House, 
and snuffed out the small reformer is certain. The 
same gentleman, Sir Edward Law, subsequently, as 
Lord Ellenborough, in the Gilded Chamber strenu- 
ously opposed Lord Moira's Bill for the abolition of 
the imprisonment of small debtors, declaring that 
for every one debtor thus relieved a hundred would 
starve, because they could find no man to give them 
credit. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that this 
Parliament was not persuaded to tax out of exist- 
ence the country bankers, whom the necessities of 
the times, and especially the suspension of money 
payments, had called into existence in such large 
numbers. But it was pointed out that without tho 
aid of these men the farmers could not pay their 
rents, and so, but still with longing eyes, Parlia- 
ment forbore to seize that prey. 



CHAPTER V. 

PLECTUNTUS ACHin. 

CovBdON for Ireland this session. Three Bills of a 
somewhat drastic character. The first provides for 
the continuation of the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus ; the second, for the continuation of military 
tribunals and martial law; the third indemnifies 
Irish magistrates for illegal acts, of which the 
principal was torture to extract confession. Here 
the Opposition gave tongue with an irrational 
energy, for in the name of common sense, how can 
a people goyerned by force be also governed under 
the British Constitution ? On the torture question, 
however, they might say something to the pointy 
the Whig, Michael Angelo Taylor, objecting with 
English downrightness to the provisions in the 
Martial Law Act, by which the right of torture 
was conceded. A furious debate follows as to the 
methods by which the recent re)3ellion had been 
first stimulated and then put down, smooth Castle* 
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reagH declaring with an air of injured innocenoe 
that torture to extract confession was absolutely 
unknown in Ireland. He smoothly lied, and he 
knew it. In Ireland he might as well have denied 
the existence of duelling, but in England, eyen 
under Pitt's sway and ^ the white terror, it was 
necessary to cast a decent veil oyer some of the 
methods by which Ireland was goyemed. Honest 
Irish country gentlemen rose in their places to say 
that they had themselyes flogged to extort con* 
fessions, John Claude Beresford, with the intre- 
pidity of his family, sneering at the minister to hia 
face. Judicial torture was unknown in England 
since the days of Bacon, and yet in the armoury of 
repression it seems, from a rational point of yiew, 
a weapon quite as justifiable as any other. We 
proye that A is in possession of a guilty secret^ 
and we flog him till he surrenders it ; a pickpocket 
runs off with our purse, and do we not cuff him till 
he relaxes his hold ? 

In the House of Lords the bolder yillain con- 
fessed to the practice of torture in Ireland, but 
spoke upon the subject more beautifully and elo- 
quently than was his wont. In truth. Lord Glare 
Vfojs beginning to discoyer that the Peers of 
England regarded him more in the light of the 
useful and necessary hangman than anything else. 
His plebeian birth, too, did not help him in that 
aristocratic assembly. He was now forced to 

D 2 
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reason and flatter — courses not at all welcome to his 
prond and imperions temper. Lord Clare will not 
long survive the liberties of his country, or rather, 
the independence of its peculiar Parliament. Nex 
year will see his obsequies, the populace pelting his 
coffin with dead cats. He, like French Fonlon, 
will find that the grimy multitude have long 
memories. 

Just now, however, Lord Clare is in the pleni- 
tude of his glory. A grateful Government has 
presented him with £12^000 a year, his share of the 
people's plunder. As Chancellor of Ireland he has 
£8,000, and as ex-Speaker of the Irish House of 
Lords £4,000, besides the price of his boroughs and 
such other avowed or unavowed pickings and 
stealings as were then open to powerful ministers 
and favourites of the Government. His £12,000 a 
year is being dragged into the debates of the 
^House of Commons during these spring months. 
The circumstances are worth relating, from the 
light which they throw on contemporary history^ 
and the use then made by statesmen of the pubUc 
purse. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century a 
gentleman named Rigby was Master of the Eolis 
in Ireland, that is, he drew and spent the incoioe 
of the position while others did the work. The 
Irish Government, in perpetration of one of its 
numerous jobs, announced that they purposed to 
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oonverb the office from a sham into a reality, and 
OIL this theory paid to Mr. Bigby and his family a 
compensation for the loss of his sinecure, as though 
' ihey were depriving him of an entailed estate. So 
the sham disappeared, and the reality came upon 
the scene. He came in the person of the Duke of 
Leinster, who, from his rural residence Carton 
and his palace in Kildare Street, indexed and 
dusted the national records for many years ; that 
is, he drew the income while others made indexes 
and wielded the duster. Then the head of the 
Fitzgeralds went wrong on the subject of the 
Union. He went with Grattan and the Nationalist 
party, with the result that, like all the rest of his 
political complexion, he lost his office. Instead of 
one, two realities now appeared, sound Goyemment 
men and Unionists of course, and these gentlemen, 
though they only held office for a few months, were 
by the Union arrangements to receive in ready 
money the life value of their appointments, in 
reality the price of two Irish votes. Thus the 
income of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, which 
for half a century had been stolen from the Irisl 
people, was now stolen altogether — poured, being 
capitalised, as ready money into the pockets of 
bribed senators, and the amount added to the 
National Debt. The arrangement, however, required 
he sanction of the Imperial Legislature, and 
accordingly the 3rd of March, 1811, found smooth 
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Gastlereagh on his legSj proposing the creation of a 
new Irish judicial functionary, Master of the Bolls 
to wit^ with equitable jurisdiction and an income o£ 
£3^500 a year, and requiring the sanction of the 
Committee for the arrangement by which the two 
sinecnrists now holding the office should receive 
compensation from the public purse. In reply to 
Sheridan and others, openly sneering at the methods 
by which the Union was carried, Gastlereagh, in 
the sleek official jargon of all his tribe, pointed out 
that the Irish Parliament, who were the best judges 
as to the claims of those gentlemen, had already 
indemnified them, and that it was a fixed principle 
govemiDg the Parliaments of both countries, that 
when individuals were without imputation of fault 
deprived of their offices^ they were entitled to ample 
iuid even liberal compensation. 

It would be indeed hard to impute fault to those 
whose duty consisted in doing nothing. The Duke 
of Leinster certainly got no compensation^ but 
there was imputation of fault — he voted against 
the Government. 

Grand row in committee over the corruption 
and jobbery with which the Union was carried, 
amid which some Philistine proposed that, as Lord 
Glare had had £12,000 a year for discharging 
two duties, one of which had ceased to be neces- 
sary, and the other would be henceforth discharged 
by deputy — ^viz., the Master of the Bolls— -the 
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income of the latter should be deducted from the 
Chancellor's £12,000. Eventually the sneerers and 
clamourers were suppressed. Gastlereagh carried 
\m point, ^he Lords, not so squeamish, sanctioned 
the arrangement at once. An expectant ex-senator 
in Dublin was elevated to the Mastership of the 
Bolls. Thus Gastlereagh, like an honourable man, 
discharged his promises, and paid the stipulated 
bribe to three of his Irish Parliamentary friends, or 
rather he cunningly secured their payment by the 
nation then and since. So in this evil time doubt- 
less, according to his lights, Castlereagh works the 
machine of Government. Yet, in spite of just in- 
dignation, one cannot help a remorseful pang as 
there rises on the mind the thought of that faultless 
face, angelic in its loveliness, so sweet, so serene, so 
divinely calm and still, like a Lucretian god far 
removed from the strife, the sorrow, and the sin, 
the passions and strugglings in which mortals vex 
themselves in vain. There is a peace of God which 
passeth all understanding, but there is also a peace 
of the devil, which too is said to pass all under- 
standing. Which is it ? Here, looking from the 
canvas, is a face of superhuman beauty, the fit 
iiome, one might think, of all divine and holy 
thoughts, yet this is how the noble Byron treats him: 

Cold-blooded, smooth-faced placid miscreant. 
Dabbling its sleek young bands in Erin's gore ; 
And thus for alien plunder taught to pant, 
Transferred to gorge upon a sister shore. 
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And this man, with the peace and beauty of 
heaven on his lip and brow, slew himself, his out- 
ward serenity as of a Greek statue notwithstanding. 
Or is the calmness a mask maintained by an 
almost superhuman self-control? 

O Shade so sedate and decorous by day, 
But away at night as you fly, 
O, then the unloosened ocean. 

Or concerning this remarkable man let us take 
the verdict of another lover of England and lover of 
man, a youth who too wore on his face the peace 
and beauty of heaven^ while, his soul was tossed 
and torn by alternating storms of wrath, sorrow, 
and love — ^Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

Of two political characters, 1809 : 

As a shark and dog-fish wait. 

Under an Atlantic isle, 
For the negro ship whose freight 
Is the theme of their debate, 

Wrinkling their red gills the while. 

Again in the *' Masque of Anarchy " : 

I met Murder on the way — 
He had a mask like Castlereagh, 
Very smooth he looked, yet grim: 
Seven bloodhounds followed him. 

and so farewell to the man ! 

The mask or shadow of him in the Imperial 
Parliament lying, equivocating, glozing, dealing 
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ont that sleek official jargon which seems worse 
than the conscious lie, this figure-— the empty shell 
of a man — ^will often meet us in the coming years, 
till once more he becomes real and pitiable, lying 
stark in his own gore. For a Past Master of the 
parliamentary art was Castlereagh, his self-control 
greatly contributing to his success. 

Why is a paxnp like YiseoQiit Castlereagh P 

Because it is a slender thing of wood 

That up and down its awkward arm doth sway* 

And coolly spouts and spouts and sponts and spouts away 

In one weak, washy, everlasting flood. 

Byron's hatred of the sleek senator being a 
historical fact of value needs mention, wherefore I, 
though not without hesitation, set down also this 
other hate-filled doggerel : 

Posterity shall ne'er sarrey 

A nobler grave than this : 
Here lie the bones of Castlereagh, 

Stop, traveller, and 

England, as we see, is not in very good case 
just now with a sixth of her population in receipt 
of alms I but what about Ireland ? The bridegroom 
is so, what of the bride ? Surely we have here no 
King Cophetua and a maid more beautiful than 
day! Bather the man all tattered and torn, pur- 
sued by hungry ruin, in the shape of Pitt uniting 
his fortunes with a maiden all forlorn. Very for- 
lorn indeed is the state of that maiden; her 
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beauty, which a mad lover like G rattan may see^ or 
in epigrammatic heroics affect to see, or a foolish 
parliamenteer like the Duke of Montrose may 
believe himself to see, all sunk and invisible under 
tears, grime, rags, and starvation. In Dublin alone 
an observing citizen counts " two thousand " pro- 
fessional beggars in the principal streets, all known 
to him by their faces ; for we have no Poor Law 
as yet, and indigence, to procure relief, must at 
least look wealth in the face. Indigence, too, 
we note is very shameless, it is so common and 
customary. Our observing citizen counts "two 
hundred" mendicants exposing on the footways 
their sores, and cancers, and misshaped limbs. 
Roaring to extract alms is an act well practised. 
The mendicant, selecting a good spot, sits down 
and roars from hunger. Corruption, venality, and 
the basest neglect of duty in high places not un- 
naturally breed hunger, vice, and crime in places 
that are low. The landlords eat the rents, and states- 
men eat the taxes. Of course want abounds, and 
all that accompanies want. Charity, too, struggles 
amid the chaos, for in the human heart everlast- 
ingly springs the fount of pity and the fierce 
satire of the hasty Spaniard* notwithstanding, 
Christ did die for this people. We have our 
House of Industry, where indigence is to a cer- 

* Don Aquila, Commander of the Spanish force defeated 
at Kinsale by Queen Elizabeth's troops. 
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tain extent supplied with work and food, and 
where the poor sick are attended to. Here the 
employed make stockings, petticoats, shoes, etc., 
which the governors sell in open market, for we 
are weak in Political Economy as yet, and have not 
discovered the grand central truth of the pauper 
question, that indigence has a right to eat, drink, 
be housed, and be clothed, physicked, and priested, 
at the public expense, but has no right to employ- 
ment. Economic wisdom has not yet quite over- 
ruled the authority of the Christian apostle, and 
we think that in return for food the pauper should 
at least yield some work. But the House of 
Industry is a germ which will not gprow. The 
Irish Parliament came to its support with a sub- 
vention of some £15,000, which is continued by 
the Imperial Parliament. In due time it will 
cease to be a House of Industry, and be known, as 
it is now, for the Richmond Hospital. 

The rebellion of '98 left our fields untilled, 
preparing famine for '99, and generally widening 
the chaos and deepening the gloom, for which the 
rebel is blamed more than he deserved. A vast 
nocturnal slaughter of cattle succeeded. Rebellion, 
held down by the strong hand, revenged itself by 
the destruction, under cover of night, of the cattle 
of its foes. Then followed exactions and taxes, 
as reparation to the owners of the slain beasts; 
impositions unavoidable perhaps under the cir- 
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cnmstances^ but which^ weighing down labour still 
more beayily, have not tended to the creation of 
wealth. The balance of trade has been for years 
against Ireland by about a million per annum, 
though our wise men, labouring under an economic 
&llac7 then universal, imagine it to be in their 
favour. We export more wealth by about the 
value of one million pounds a year than we import. 
The natural consequences follow — gold and silver 
fly across the Channel to make good the deficit and 
restore the balance. Still we must have some 
currency, some circulating medium. As where 
honest physicians fail quacks will rise^ so when 
our honest money went across the Channel dis- 
honest money took its place^ paper-money^ gold of 
the candlestick sort^ silver pretending not to be 
lead or pewter. In 1797 Pitt^ having wreaked on 
England far more damage than he inflicted upon 
the French, having disorganised and demoralised 
her whole trade system^ added another harm to 
those thick as the leaves of Yallombrosa which 
were already flying around. While we have rags 
we can have paper, and while paper, money. Pitt's 
administration has aided powerfully in the creation 
*of the raw material, so that of paper money, if 
it comes to that, there need be no lack. War, after 
all, is in its way an honest thing, and must be 
honestly paid for; and with war English gold has 
been flying all over the world. Accordingly^ 
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driven along by harsh necessity, though of his own 
creating, Pitt, in 1797, passed an Act exonerating 
the Bank of England from the liability of meeting 
its promises with gold. In the same year, at his 
instance and not at all unwillingly, the Irish Par- 
liament passed a similar measure of relief for the 
Bank of Ireland, with results seemingly of the 
most satisfactory nature. Prior to the Act, the 
Bank of Ireland paper represented only £621,917. 
Presently it began to multiply, and in 1808 the 
Bank paper amounted to the value of £2,011,947; 
so that it appears Parliament, by a stroke of its 
pen more potent than the wand of a magician, is 
able suddenly to create some million and a half of 
money, though not exactly of the sterling sort. 
Also the Bank bullion, heretofore lying useless 
in the unsunned vaults of the Bank, has been 
brought out into light and use. Unfortunately it 
flies across the Channel to the country whither 
the balance of international trade inclines its 
tongue, thence to diffuse itself over space. Like 
some magnet powerful over all valuable metals, 
England sucks across the Channel our gold, our 
silver, and even our copper, till now, in the year 
1804, there is hardly a minted halfpenny in Ireland. 
Some counties in Ulster, where the leading men 
create a strong public opinion, succeed in retaining 
honest money ; but for the rest of Ireland, Dublin 
excepted, where the National Bank paper forms 
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the chief circulating medium, '' our money consists 
of a moderate quantity of National Bank paper 
with no gold at its back, a much larger proportion 
of Dublin private bank paper in incalculable 
amounts of promises to pay by all and sundry, and 
an accumulated mass of counterfeit silver and 
copper, base beyond endurance, description, or 
example." * 

One small village in Munster, as we learn, 
rejoices in eleven manufacturers of money. With 
a cheap printing press and a respectable office 
looking like business, the manufacturer sets to 
work and makes money. Buin will send his gew- 
gaw bank flying ere long, but not till he has ruined 
others first, and perhaps feathered a quiet nest for 
himself. The sufferings of the poor are frightful, 
but the wail of want from this quarter has never 
ceased, and men do not much regard it. But the 
landlord, the shopkeeper, the merchant, and the 
manufacturer suffer too, no man knowing how he 
stands in any given exchange, and ere long the 
pamphleteer gives tongue with no uncertain sound. 
Henry Parnellf leads the cry, laying the chief blame 
on the Bank Bestriction Act, but others follow, 
exploring every recess of the financial and economic 
region. The balance of trade is bad enough, and 

^Halliday's Pamphlets, 837. Letters to Eihemian 
Magcmne, 

t Son of Sir John Pamell, of pre-Union fame. 
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the fligbt of all oar soand money. Bat Ireland is 
drained throagh other channels too. The Irish 
Parliament, prior to the Union, following Pitt on 
the war-path, has been raising great sams of money 
and sacrificing it on the altar of Mars. These 
sams have been raised in England, and thither too 
goes the interest. In 1803 we pay in interest 
£1,200,000. Then there are the rents of absentees 
calcalated by some at three millions a year, and 
calcnlated by no one to be leds than two. Suppos- 
ing the latter estimate to be correct, Ireland is 
depleted annaally to the tune of some £3,200,000. 
Nor is this alL The revenae can by no means sus- 
tain the cost of administration and the interest on 
the public loans. Our national revenae was in 1801 
only £2,400,000, and oar expenditure in that, the 
first year of the Union, £7,427,555. Accordingly 
year after year the Irish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rises to annoance a fresh loan, a loan 
which he is happy to inform his audience has been 
contracted under most favourable circumstances, 
and at a very moderate interest, loan-mongers 
eagerly competing with each other for the privilege 
of lending. Thus Article 7 of the Union, once 
:regarded as sinister, is now regarded as the sole 
haven of afflicted Ireland. A time must come when 
the Irish debt will equal the Imperial, when special 
borrowing for Ireland will cease, and she can claim 
equal burthens with England. If after that Ireland 
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is to sink, she will sink at a slower rate and in good 
company. 

Note, too, tliat Irish mannfactares, such as they 
.were, with the exception of the linen trade, are 
disappearing. What solid industry can stand on 
a gulf roofed in with thinnest paper 7 Agricnlture 
of course remains, for the land remains. That at 
least, by a fiat greater than Mr. Pitt's, remains 
where it was, bat all the industry, which for its base 
needs an honest substratum of solid money, has 
collapsed. English manufactured articles, writes a 
patriotic pamphleteer — 1804 — are now imported 
into Ireland and sold there of a better quality and 
a lower price, and this, in spite of the fierce S3r8tem 
of general plunder by which the merchant is robbed 
at the ports, the public plunder in tariffs, tolls 
dues, etc., sometimes amounting to a third of his 
freight. Gaunt famine stalks through the half- 
tilled fields where the half -fed peasant digs, through 
the villages and towns, where starvation meets vice, 
and the devil reads the marriage service. All 
industry languishes. The aristocracy are on the 
wing, happy to think they can consume their rents 
without witnessing the desolation they have created. 
Not the most sanguine can anticipate for his country 
anything but ruin. For a sinking country, bank- 
ruptcy with repudiation of debts is the method of 
relief supplied by nature, but this resource, since 
the Union, cannot be looked for. The taxing power 
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of Ireland is now in the hands of one of the 
strongest Governments in the world, a GoYernment 
determined^ not to lose its credit or let Ireland lose 
hers, while by taxing or new loans the interest on 
her liabilities can be procured. Strong government, 
which might be a blessing, is here minons. Its 
strength creates confidence in the money-lending 
breast. While it can borrow so easily statesman- 
ship will borrow. Thus year by year in leaps and 
bounds the National Debt of Ireland ascends. Her 
revenue does not approach her liabilities, and the 
difference is made up by a regular annual State 
loan. On the other hand Henry PameU (1804) 
remarks that the peasantry indicate more spirit 
and self*respect than was noticeable in their de- 
meanour before the rebellion. The gentry, having 
seen that they coald fight, treat them with more 
consideration and urbanity. Still, hardly noticed, 
the democratic spirit is growing in Ireland. The 
Protestant democracy was played out with soft 
compliments in November, 1783, from the Rotunda. 
The Catholic democracy, its heir and successor, 
grows apace, though slowly, and is yet lar from its 
majority. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOME riNAKCIAL ASPECTS XiT THE TTNIOV. 

It was with such a cloud of sorrow and hopelessness 
oyer the land that Pitt rose to state the Budget for 
the first year of the XTnion. He announced that 
the necessary supplies would amount to £42,197,000. 
Of this sum the proportion of Ireland, viz., two- 
seventeenths, would be £4,324,000, and that of 
Great Britain £37,870,000, a sum which, taken 
together with the £10,000,000 extracted as poor- 
rates, was, according to the Opposition, equal to the 
income of the nation. To meet this demand, the 
unsparing taxation already resorted to would only 
produce £16,744,000, leaving a deficit of twenty-five 
millions and a half. Boldly applying the modem 
method of taxing the unborn, Pitt announced that 
this sum would be raised on loan and added to the 
National Debt, and with brazen front represented the 
power which he enjoyed of raising the money as a 
signal proof of the national stability. Indeed, the 
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monej-mongers knew well that as long as the 
English people had any property their rights were 
safe. Goyernment, in this time of sorrow and 
disaster^ was stronger than it had ever been before. 
In all bnt name it was a tyranny firm set and 
riveted as with bolts of steel, and, strong before, it 
was strengthened by the Union. 

But though the loan might be raised, the 
interest on the loan had to be provided, and 
accordingly Pitt, prefacing his propositions with 
some unctnous remarks to the effect that his taxes 
"would not be found likely to interfere with the 
public prosperity, or bear hard on the lower class 
of the community, whose interests this House had 
watched over with tender concern, and never more 
than at the present period," proceeds forthwith 
to lay additional duties on tea, paper, printed 
cotton, sugar, pepper, stamps, horses, timber, 
raisins, and lead, and the carriage of letters, all 
representing, one might imagine, elements of 
public prosperity and things useful or desirable 
to the lower class of the community, whose interests 
were always watched over with such tender con- 
cern, etc., etc. At the same time he rejoiced to 
tell his auditors that he did not purpose to load 
the income tax beyond its present burthen^ and 
referred to the land-tax only by way of reminding 
them that they were enjoying the results of his 
arrangements for its redemption. 

B 2 
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3j the Irish Parliament certain donations had 
been annually made for public or charitable in- 
stitntions. By the Imperial Parliament these 
charges were granted on the motion of Mr. Corry»' 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the 
pri9sent year/ 1801, the charges are as follows : 

Protestant Charity Schools . . , . £18,213 4, 7 

The Foondling Hospital * . . . . 13,846 3 1 

Marine Society 1,846 3 1 

Hibernian Society for Soldiers' Children • 3,655 7 9 

Westmoreland Lock Hospital . . . 6,183 13 10 

Boman Catholic Seminary .... 7,384 12 4 

Society for Discountenancing Yice . • 276 18 6 

Female Orphan House. . . . . 461 10 9 

House of Industry 15,594 9 3 

Dublin Port 966 18 7i 

Apprehending offenders • . . • 2,307 13 10 

Ciyil buildings 29,538 9 3 

Criminal prosecutions ..... 23,076 18 6 

Printing the Statutes of Ireland . . 3,477 2 4 

Printing Gazette 6,485 10 9 

Treasury incidents 1,846 3 1 

For working the Wicklow Gold Mines . 923 1 6 

For tbe battle-axe guards . . . • 683 1 6 

For heralds* nevr clothing . . • • 1,002 9 3 

Offices for records . . . . . 5,538 9 3 
For stationery, etc., for Dublin Castle and 

tbe Public Offices ..... 18,166 11 10 

To the Accountant-General . . . 313 16 11 

To the Deputy Accountant-General • • 221 10 9 

To paymaster of corn bounties . • • 738 9 3 

To the examination ol corn bounties . • 184 12 4 
To the Inspector-General of Imports and 

Exports 184 12 4 

* Now the South Dublin Union. 
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To the First Clerk of Imports and Exports £129 4 7 

To the examination of Excise . • . 129 4 7 

The linen bounties 19,938 9 8 

First fmits 4,615 7 8 

Dublin Society 6,076 18 6 

Paving streets of Dublin • . • . 9,230 15 5 

Wide streets 4,163 16 11 

For the Farming Society .... 1,846 3 1 

Special grant to the Dublin Society . • 4,153 16 11 

Some of theso items might fairly be charged 
upon the Imperial Exchequer, but with regard to 
the rest there was no obligation under the Act 
of Union in any way binding the United Parlia- 
ment to make good these annual charges. Some 
were of Irish public concern, and others peculiarly 
and essentially charges on the rates of Dublin. 
But in the first intoxication of the honeymoon's 
first quarter the bridegroom will not play the 
curmudgeon and grudge the payment of this little 
bill at least out of the joint matrimonial , purse. 
It will look well in Ireland, where accordingly 
the loyal press enlarges on the generosity and 
good- will displayed to the country by the Imperial 
Parliament. Doubtless, too, this arrangement was 
one of the numerous treaties, jobs, settlements, 
closetings, intrigues, etc., the dim under-world of 
which the Act in the Statute Book is the highly 
r€)spec table peak. Still, that the national purse 
should be drawn upon in ease of a little plundering 
nest of Dublin oligarchs was a scandal^ though a 
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small one, and the age of chivalry being past, a 
mtUess economist and calculator was at hand 
to rip up and expose this modest financial fraud. 

On the debate for the appropriation of these 
sums, an economical Philistine, Robson by name, 
representing the district of St. Mary-la-bonne, 
has a very untimely and disagreeable word to 
say as to the sums proposed to be allocated to 
the use of the Dublin Board of Commissioners. 
Bobson explained that in his parish no such 
Imperial assistance was given to the ratepayers •, 
that there the cleaning, paving, and lighting wer€> 
perfect, while Dublin, witness a recent complaint 
by its own Grand Jury, was in a filthy mess; that 
labour was cheaper in Dublin than in London; 
and that yet the rates of St. Mary-la-bonne were 
but fourteen pence in the pound, while Dublin 
groaned under the heavy burthen of eighteen 
-.pence. Warming up, he then, with insulting 
comments, careered through the items of ej:- 
penditure, enlarging on the perfumed wash-balls, 
the cards, and gilt paper and camphorated wax 
appearing in the accounts, the splendid incomris 
of Commissioners who did not even* pretend to do 
any work, and Inspectors of Nuisances who 'in- 
spected nothing, and the Inspectors-General of 
Globes with their six deputies, loudly asserting 
that the whole management was a swindle, and 
the Commissioners^ with their immediate entourtigep 
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were a mere nest of pablic thieves. Lord de 
Blaqoiere promptly and with great spirit and ire 
resisted this uncomfortable economist. Yet surely 
in an age when every public man believed that 
he had a right to dip his hand in the people's 
purse, men who had the control of a considerable 
city and were closely allied with Government, 
might create for themselves sinecures, and be of 
service to their friends without being upbraided by 
pence-counting Jacobins. I remark that in this 
age any man who raises his voice in any direction 
against the State plunderer is called a Jacobin. 
This Jacobin, however, was apparently a mere 
merchant and business man, and so was without 
much difficulty snuffed out. Note, too, that our 
virtuous oligarchy, which will presently with 
averted » faces silently ignore Nelson's dying re- 
quest for a lady whom he loved not wisely but 
too well, is in these times a gi*and patron of 
gambling, preaching up this vice from their high 
Imperial pulpit more powerfully than the clergy 
and moralists can preach it down. The Irish and 
the English Parliaments have been accustomed to 
raise the wind each year by a grand State lottery, 
which even in beggared Ireland has brought in 
some £200,000 in a year. We have now a grand 
Imperial lottery, the proceeds of which, on the two- 
seventeenths principle, will be shared between the 
Irish and English Exchequers. 



CHAPTER VIL 

BKXJtL 8XJCC£EDS CHABLi^TAK. 

FiBBUABY 10 the great War Minister retires from, 
office for reasons not a f ew, taking along with him. 
certain of his friends, to he succeeded by the 
Addington Administration, a galaxy of talent not 
of exceeding brilliancy; chief amongst which shines 
the star of Castlereagh, with his faithful satellites^ 
his century of Irish blackguards, for such and no 
more they appeared then to sour indignant Orattan^ 
as now to the impartial eye of history. Pitt retires, 
pursued by Eoyal compliments and regrets, as the 
coachman may for a while surrender the ribbons 
to some young feather-brain, but all the time keep'j 
a keen eye upon the driver — warning, advising, 
pressing now this rein, now that, with a nod or a 
wink to the passengers, and ready the moment he 
pleases to eject the neophyte and resume his , 
charioteering with a flourish and a vigorous ad- 
ministration of leather to his flagging cattle. 
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Why does our Imperial charioteer surrender the 
reins to Addington 7 In the eyes of many the step 
seems a mystery, and Pitt leaves it so. The man 
delights in surrounding himself with mystery; To 
the Opposition^ assigning reasons- for ^ the retire- 
ment, he answers that they have discovered some 
of the reasons, but not all. The remainder he de- 
clines to impart. The nation is tired of war, and 
is just now clamouring for peace. Pitt knows this at 
least,, that under his peculiar management the Im- 
perial finances cannot stand peace. For England, 
.war, war taxes, the despotism of the seas and the 
wrecking of foreign commerce, war loans and the 
war passion blinding or disturbing the natural 
vision of patriots, have become necessary. Pe- 
rennial war till England drops is the fate which 
Destiny and Pitt seem to have begotten between 
them as a child of promise for what once seemed 
the chosen people of the modem era. So in a dif- 
ferent sense the son of Amos and the prophetess, 
in spiritual union, gave to another people their mystic 
child — promise of Euin.* Pitt knows that war 
is essential for England's existence, therefore he 
will have no hand or part in the approaching peace, 
of which he knows, too, that England will tire ere 
long. Again he has pledged his word to the Irish 
Catholics, and must keep it, at least to the ear. A 
temporary retirement is indeed no fulfilment, but 
* Isaiah, chap. viii. 
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it is something. Once more enveloped in tlie war 
whirlwind, England and her Whigs will forget all 
aboat the circumstances that attended the consum- 
mation of the Union. Then, to a great man who 
has long occupied the first place, there is the 
charm of occupying ostensibly no place at all, and 
yet directing and controlling the Government as 
effectually as if he were the First Minister of the 
Crown. Sheridan makes himself merry at the 
expense of the new Administration. Pitt has v 
knocked all the brains, such as they were, out oi: 
the Government. The chief charlatan having; 
retired, his place is taken by an empty skull, 
cleverly illuminated and dressed up, which is sun3 
to frighten the French into fits. Yet strangely 
enough the brainless skull seems to perform th^e 
functions of Government quite as well as the skull 
with brains, nay, wins great victories and bring!§ 
glory to England, works the marine-plnndei? 
business with success, and in its vindicatioil batters 
down the ships and houses of Copenhagen, slaying; 
thousands of our brothers the Danes, and, wondeir 
of wonders ! does what Pitt could never do — ^beatu 
the troops of the Directory on land, conquers the 
French in Egypt, and drives Menou to capitu- 
lation. Now, either Addington, contrary to all 
contemporary testimony, was not a stupid man, 
but a man of genius, or the real work of Govern- 
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xnent, and the adTancement of England's great- 
ness are, in fact, carried on not by Cabinet Ministers 
at all^ but by the permanent departments^ by men 
of whom history never hears^ men old and gray in 
office, men of slow tongnes and quick brains, in- 
eloquent and unpresentable men without handles 
to their names, and around whom no fierce light 
beats. I ' have been informed by those who 
have been themselves behind the scenes, that 
Cabinet Ministers, as a rule, are singularly stupid 
men, men who, in any honest occupation and 
subjected to the strain of genuine competition, 
would full surely starve. We in the House see 
only the paint, the. bangles, the glitter set oS by 
the glare of the footlights; we do not see the 
beggarly reality. 

Be that as it may, however, the Addington 
skull seems on the whole rather more effective 
than the head of Pitt, and the war goes out in 
quite a blaze of glory. Addington, however, is 
weak in the tongue-gift, he cannot ''alarm and 
horrify like a charlatan/' He is a somewhat plain- 
spoken man, who is deficient in the art of veiling 
what he is within clouds of sombre and lurid 
verbiage. He, too, will muddle up the national 
accounts, setting to England's credit some four 
millions displaced from the other side of the line, 
and shall be detected, but not by Pitt. He, too. 
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can tax, plunder, and starve ; but for the lean 
hands of bis miserable countrymen will be able 
to contrive some glow of martial renown and 
imaginary warmth^ both by sea and land; glory 
in Egypt^ glory in the Baltic^ and finally strike a 
universal peace over the world. 



1 



CHAPTER Vra. 

OUR BBOTHSBS — THE DAMXfiU 

April 2.— Copenhagen canopied with blue war- 
clouds^ pierced through with fire-flashes, lit by the 
conflagration of ships and houses, in whose making 
sweat stood on men's brows. Houses men make to 
dwell in, ships to carry freights, intelligence, and 
kindness between the nations of the earth. Both 
now bum in honour of the god Cain. Brave Kelson 
as officiating priest, whirls his stumpy arm— -cheerful 
child of thunder — ^rejoicing in the uproar. Par off 
Sir Hyde Parker runs aloft the signal to retire, but 
Nelson's flag keeps flying for closer action. The 
little hero has looked for the signal of his com- 
mander in vain, telescope to blind eye, *' Keep my 
flag flying for closer action, nail it to the mast.'' 
England's headstrong indomitable darling, who for 
England and his " brothers — the Danes," might do 
so much, and has been sent by Addington to do 
this. Biou stops firing; he must know what 
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Nelson is about, and let the thunderclouds roll off 
for a while. The Danes get a clear view, and blow 
him and his into annihilation — ^"gallant good Riou!" 
At length the Danish fire slacks off, impetuous 
crowds of volunteers from the city notwithstanding. 
The old Norse yield to the young, the father to the 
son. Presently our admiral, in his generous un- 
diplomatic way, will send a note ashore, to " our 
brothers — the Danes," who indeed are our brothers, 
war-policy notwithstanding, nor at all wolves and 
hyenas, to be exploded off the face of the earth. 

The bombardment of Copenhagen. Why? 
The explanation is not long, and will be instructive. 
Piracy, we know, is as old as the use of the seas. 
On land, from the beginning, the strong have 
appropriated— men first, and then, letting men free, 
— ^the soil, so appropriating what they wanted 
— ^the services of labouring men. On water the 
career of the strong was somewhat different ; hard 
to manage sea-slaves and mariners ascripti mari ; 
hard, too, to carve the ocean into estates, or trench 
and dyke the fluid waters into mearings. Hence 
piracy. The strong cruised around, seeking merchant- 
men as the eagle seeks the partridge. Slowly that 
lawless piiracy expired, the deep law of human 
brotherhood uplifting itself through all tyranny 
and wrong. Private enterprise in this department 
of industry was suppressed by national and inter- 
national methods. But power still, though in a 
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more confined circle^ was a law to itself, and 
nations who held the despotism of the seas were 
never very nice in their recognition of the rights of 
those who for carrying purposes went down to the 
sea in ships. The Tarks were not, and the Vene- 
tians were not ; Venice had married the sea, and 
was a jealous groom. The Spaniards tyrannised it 
in the day of their power, and the Datch did so 
after them, and now it was England's tarn. Her 
ships of war rode feared and nnfearing over all 
seas. The merchant fled when he saw far-off the 
crimson flag of England, and knew that the 
haughty and lynx-eyed termagant of the waters 
had seen him. To the body of the sparrow 
England had attached the wings of the eagle, and 
those wings overshadowed the earth. Yet woe to 
the land shadowing with wings, as the old prophet 
sang; wings that shed darkness and wrong, not 
those that arise with healing upon them. But what 
darkness and wrong can be shed from such wings, 
or fall from ships of war, where morning and 
evening the Book of books is read aloud before 
silent and bare-headed men f Alas ! the Book of 
books has become for England no more than an old 
charm and incantation; it is not the Prince of 
peace, the God of justice and of love, to whom the 
trumpet-toned commander that reads has given his 
heart and his strength. The rapt visions of the 
mighty Hebrew seer he reads aloud with solemn 
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voice. To him they have no meaning, nor to the 
nation that sent him thither in qnest of merchant- 
men and hostile frigates. 

The old barbarous piratical code has been 
softened down into a stereotyped regular and 
respectable system, by which the strong still can 
oppress the weak, and those who lord it over the 
ocean can still rob those who can only use the 
ocean. Said England — saying indeed no more, 
perhaps not so much, than had other nations to whose 
marine supremacy she had succeeded — ** When I am 
at war with any people I will seize and take to 
myself all ships and property found upon the seas 
which may belong to that people, and whether 
owned by the nation or by private individuals and 
traders of the same. I will moreover exercise the 
right of boarding all ships upon the high seas, and ' 
of searching those ships to discover whether they 
contain prpperty belonging to individuals of the 
nation with whom I am at war. Even if the 
captain shows me a document, signed and sealed 
by the authorities of his own nation, declaring the 
nature of all the merchandise in his ship, I will not 
heed the document, I will detain and search, and 
on suspicion bring him and his ship to one of my 
ports, where an officer of my Admiralty Court will 
give judgment concerning what is mine in the ship. 
Even when ships sail under the protection of war- 
vessels, and the commander of these assures me 
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that there is on board tlie xnercliantmeniio property 
tban I can seize according to intemati6nal law^ I will 
still board, search, andif Iseegood,detaininmyports ." 
Such in theory «was the marine code, and in 
fact proved a mighty engine of oppression. "Who, 
wielding power, will construe yery nicely the rights 
of the weak^ especially when the weak are also 
competitors? The conveyance of ships to port 
could not be effected in an hour, nor the legal 
proceedings there before England's representative 
finished through offhand. Weeks, often months, 
elapsed in litigation, and the marine commerce of 
all neutral nations was checked and starved. 
England at war, her commerce was free, her 
merchantmen might sail in safety, for the neutral 
nations had no right of "cruising,'* and the hostile 
nations were too weak on this element to effect 
reprisals. Thus the commerce of the world tended 
to settle in English bottoms, and English carrying 
trade grew, while that of others, so thwarted and 
disorganised, declined. Thus^ too, the great sea- 
ports of England favoured a warlike policy, for 
the naval might of the nation was, during war, 
exerted in the depression and discouragement of 
their rivals and competitors, tending to establish 
upon the high seas of the world a monopoly in their 
favour. Doubtless there was then no European 
nation which, enjoying the tyranny of the seas, would 
have scrupled to employ its marine power for the like 
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injarions and eyentnally suicidal ends. Bnt being' 
weak, and therefore oppressed, the iniquity of this 
piratical code they began to universally recognise 
early in the eighteenth century. How nations 
whose commerce was hampered or suffocated by 
British cruisers, and whose ships were boarded and 
rummaged, must hstLve felt both the indignity and 
the injury, we can form some idea when we 
remember the spasm of fierce anger that swept 
over England in our own times when the Federal 
cruiser brought to an English ship on the Atlantic, 
and picked out, not yalnablp merchandise, but a 
brace of rebels against the tlnion. 

In 1746 the King of Prussia endeavoured to 
organise Europe into a confederacy for the purpose 
of resisting the cruising doctrines of international 
marine war and the establishment' of the free trade, 
and fair trade principle of "free bottoms, free goods."^ 
The power of England and the mutual jealousies 
6t the European Powers rendered this attempt 
abortive. But again, and with more success, during 
the English-Prench-and- American War, the same 
doctrine was again asserted by the neutral nations 
of Europe, and the armed neutrality principle, as 
it was this time termed, was triumphantly esta- 
blished. England, indeed, did not formally accept 
the principle, yet during that war she did not 
exercise the right of cruising, and it was generally 
believed that the old piratical law of international 
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warfare was yirtnally and for ever abolished. 
ThronglL no merit on Pitt's part^ under whose 
administration^ according to Lord Macanlay^ all 
that could be done was done to wreck the English' 
naval system, the power of our country on the high 
seas revived^ and through the valour of her mari- 
ners England's hand once more gprasped the 
tyranny ol the seas^ and the sonorous lines of 
Campbell gave full expression to the pride and 
triumph of his people. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along tlie steep ; 
Cer march is o'er the ocean waves. 

Her home is on the deep. 

So Pitt, seeing his opportunity, determmed to 
revive once more the disused and hated right of 
cruising, which was now exercised by England with 
an abandon and cynicism commensurate with the 
absolute authority with which she ruled the seas. 
With France, Holland, and Spain England was at 
war, and was therefore able to crush utterly the 
marine commerce of those nations, while by exer- 
cising the right of cruising she was able to harass 
and discourage that of the remaining nations of 
Europe. The anti-republican fury of the European 
monarchies was at first stronger than their indig- 
nation against England's exercise of her marine 
power. But, before the close of the war the wrath 
of Europe was for this reason diverted from France, 
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and concentrated upon England. The slumbering 
indignation of the Neutral Powers began at last to 
assert itself. In 1798 a Swedish fleet of merchant- 
men, convoyed by Swedish men-of-war, was in 
assertion of the right of cruising seized by Com* 
modore Lawf ord, and brought into Plymouth, in 
spite of the protest of the Swedish admiral. Tedious 
litigation ensued, resulting in an appeal to the 
Administration of England, the Appellate Court of 
this branch of Admiralty business. This venture 
of the Swedish merchants was certainly not re- 
munerative. Against the seizure, and against 
England's claim to seize or board under such 
circumstances any neutral ship, the Swedish 
Government issued a strong protest. In 1799 tiie 
British right of search was resisted with violence 
in the Straits of Gibraltar by Van Dockman, a 
Dane,' who, as commander of a Danish frigate, was 
conducting Danish merchantmen. Though a couple 
of Englishmen were killed by the Danish fire. Van 
Dockman meant no more than a very emphatic 
protest against the cruising claim. The ships were 
boarded and detained in Gibraltar. The Danish, 
like the Swedish Government, strongly denied 
England's cruising rights, and the anti-English 
Confederacy of the Northern Powers being now 
in process of formation, went so far as to demand 
reparation from England for the Gibraltar seizure. 
Again, in 1800, July 25th, the Danish ship of war. 
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the Freya, convoying merchantmen, fonght in 
assertion of the principle of 1780, and not till t^e 
ship was disabled were the merchantmen seized 
and brought into the Downs. Lord Whitworth 
was now despatched to Copenhagen, charged with 
the delivery of a vigorous remonstrance preparatory 
to an intended English declaration of war upon 
Denmark. Such a war might, to Pitt and many of 
his commercial friends in English sea-ports, seem 
desirable rather than otherwise. As a neatralj 
Danish commerce could be but checked and dis- 
couraged; as an enemy, her commerce might be 
blown o£E the seas, and her carrying trade diverted 
into English bottoms. But now the great Northern 
Confederacy began to reveal itself. In 1799 Russia 
had withdrawn from the anti-French alliance, and 
become distinctly hostile to England. Now under 
pressure from Russia, Sweden, Prussia, and the 
Emperor of Germany, Pitt desisted from making 
Denmark his prey, and offering up her commerce 
as a victim to his English shipping merchants. 

The English Government still asserting and 
unsparingly exercising their cruising claims, on 
the 16th of August the Emperor Paul of Russia 
issued his famous letter of protest, condensing 
against England the wrath of all Europe, and re- 
asserting the armed neutrality doctrine of 1780, 
accepted by England in the day of her weakness, 
and repudiated in the day of her power. As a 
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reprisal he sequestrated the property of British 
subjects in Bossia^ seizing all British merchantmen 
in Bussian ports. He had also a private cause of 
quarrel against England, the English Government 
having indicated or revealed their intention to 
repudiate an agreement entered into mth him, 
December 30, 1798, by which Malta, on its capture 
by the English, was to have been made over to the 
Knights of ^t. John, of which Order he was the 
head. Prussia, Bussia, Sweden, and Denmark 
were now, by the genius of Pitt, converted into 
England's enemies. The Danes invaded and oc- 
cupied Hamburg, compelling that State to join the 
league against England, and, in pursuit of a similar 
purpose^ Prussian troops invaded Hanover, and 
forced the Electoral College to surrender their 
powers to Prussia and the Confederacy. The adhe* 
sion of Sweden was given on December 20, and 
of Denmark, December 31, 1800. The Emperor of 
Germany did not formally join the league, but his 
prior action was enough to indicate in what direc- 
tion his sympathies lay. Thus, at the close of the 
century, Pitt, in pursuit of a selfish commercial 
policy, had succeeded in arousing against England 
an angry and hostile spirit in almost every quarter 
of Europe* His own country he had brought to 
the veige of ruin. From her he had screwed the 
last penny. His revival of England's cruising 
. rights was an endeavour, in part successful, to lay 
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European industry, as well as Engllsli, under con- 
tribution to his beggared exchequer. Such a 
policy, while it was naturally welcome to the great 
English sea-ports, and flattering to the vanity of an 
untaught and unthinking people, drunk with the 
intoxication of naval victories, though abetted and 
lauded to the skies by our historians, must meet 
with the-reprotation of the good. The attitude of 
Europe, without any philosophical examination of 
its cause, sufficiently shows that the foreign policy 
of Pitt was dictated by no generous, no honest, 
public principle, but ever sought, in the disturb- 
ances of Europe, the gratification of an unsocial 
instinct. The mean and eager huckster, greedily 
pursuing gain, or himself pursued by hungry ruin, 
might be willing, had he the power to do it with 
security, so to harass and injure his competitors in 
trade. But Milton's England, the land rousing her- 
self like a giant after sleep and shaking invincible 
locks, the land mewing her mighty youth like the 
eagle's, truly a patriot might have imagined for 
England nobler things than these ! 

January 14, 1801. — ^Return embargo by England 
upon Russian property in English land, followed 
by enibargo of Sweden and Denmark on English 
property. Occupation of Hamburg by Danish 
troops. King of Prussia aiding and abetting, and 
seizure there of English property. Invasion of 
Hanover by Prussian troops, and closure of the 
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Elb^ Weser^ and Ems against Englisli commerce. 
In all this Napoleon's hand was not seen and was. 
not present.^ Europe resented the marine tyranny 
of Pitt^ showing her resentment thus. And so, 
March 12, with sealed orders. Sir Hyde Parker 
leaves Yarmouth with 54 sail, including 18 liners 
and 4 frigates, Nelson second in command, to 
wreak the vengeance of the sea-termagant on 
the Danes. The gates of the Baltic, via the 
Cattegat, forced, Cronberg Castle playing harm- 
lessly on the fleet from afar, and April 2 — it was 
ten o'clock of April by the chime — r England 
is bnsy at it, burning the ships and houses, and 
riddling and maiming the bodies of her '' brothers 
—the Danes/' Sore wounded and smitten, beaten 
.Denmark undertakes to withdraw from the Northern 
Confederacy. This same month the Emperor Paul 
of Bussia is stabbed to^ death in his own palace, 
within hearing of his wife and children. June 17, 
Anglo-Eussian treaty, subsequently ratified by the 
other Northern Powers, an agreement by which the 
piracies of the queen-pirate of the waters were, so 
far as the contracting Powers were concerned, sub- 
jected to serious curtailments. ^.^., any nation of 
the three being at war, merchant ships of the 
others might freely navigate the ports and coasts 
of the belligerent. Thus Russian ships might com- 
pete with English in English ports as carriers, our 
privateers and cruisers foregoing their prey. 
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Effects embarked on neutral ships to be free, 
even when produce, growth, or manufacture of 
belligerent, provided tliej had been acquired by 
subjects of Neutral Power and were being exported 
for their benefit. Thus, in the present war, a 
Russian merchant might purchase and securely 
export from Cherbourg or Lyons French goods 
and laugh at the cruisers. This freedom not to 
extend to carrying irade between mother countries 
and colonies. 

Contraband of war strictly defined to indnde 
the following and no more : Cannons, mortars, fire- 
arms, pistols, bombs, grenades^ balls, bullets, fire- 
locks, fiints, matches, powder, saltpetre, sulphur, 
helmets, pikes, swords, sword-belts, pouches, saddles 
and bridles, save what might be necessary for de- 
fence of the crew. 

This was a serious blow to the cruisers, for no 
authoritative definition had hitherto been known or 
observed, and com, and even money and many 
other articles, were maintained by the cruisers and 
prize courts to be contraband of war. 

The term " blockaded port '' was also defined, 
another serious blow to the cruisers. No port to be 
considered blockaded, utiless by a sufficient number 
of ships, and so disposed as to cause imminent 
danger to all ships desirous to enter. 

Finally, the right of search, always a serious 
engine of oppression, only to be exercised by men- 
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of-war, not by the multitudinous and ill-controlled 
priyateers, when ships of commerce were being 
convoyed by men-of-war. 

Finally, England undertook to expedite pro- 
ceedings in the prize courts, a method by which the 
carrying trade of rivals had been crippled as much 
as by the most unjust seizures and confiscations. 

The law of justice, as between man and man, 
all affect at least to recognise. The law of 
justice, as between nation and nation, which even 
now is barely honoured by lip-service, was at the 
beginning of the century, save in phrases that 
imposed on no one, not recognised at alL And 
yet, who with a mind impressed by a belief that 
the law of justice governs national as well as indi- 
vidual action, could fail to perceive that England's 
maritime policy was a direct and vast transgression 
upon a primal ordinance of nature, and as such 
doomed to procure for her in due time not riches, 
strength, happiness, but the reverse ? Neglect the 
law of gravitation, what happens? But nature bas 
other laws as certain in their action. In fact, the 
cruising right, as exercised by England in these 
wars, is historically a survival of piracy. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and for many 
centuries anterior, piracy had been the normal 
relation between England and her Continental 
neighbours. Sir B. Nicholas, in his " History of 
tbe Boyal Navy,'' proves abundantly that such was 
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the case. He concludes thus : *' Daring & peace or 
trace, ships were boarded, plundered, and captared 
by vessels of a friendly Power, just as if there had 
been actual war. Even English merchant ships 
werd attacked and robbed, as well in port as at 
sea, by English ships, and especially by those of 
the Cinque Ports, which seem to have been a nest 
of robbers, and, judging by the numerous com- 
plaints, it would appear that a general system of 
piracy existed, which no Government was strong 
enough to restrain." 

Maritime warfare became thus little but \tl 
extension of a general piratical system prevailing 
on the high seas, even in time of peace, and, there- 
fore, a lower character of warfare prevailed from 
the first on the sea than on the land, and the spirit 
of piracy breathed over the waters. England at 
war, organised, directed, bribed, and in all manners 
stimulated the energies of a pre*existing and 
unBuppressed piratical system. One might imagine 
that the rise and progress of the Boyal Navy would 
of itself have abolished marine robbery practised by 
individuals, as the corporate energies of professions 
are suflScient to procure the suppression of quacks 
and iaterlopers. It did indeed suppress the plunder 
by English pirates of English merchantmen, and 
eventually the plunder of foreign merchantmen 
in time of peace. But war once proclaimed, the 
privateering energies of England, getting free 
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expansion, covered the seas with armed ships as 
eager to detect a rich prize as the old avowed 
pirates of the deep, or a sportsman beating for 
game. The regular practitioners naturally resented 
the intrusion of such a flood of interlopers, who 
increased the competition, and often filched from 
under their eyes some ingot-bearing galleon or 
Dutch merchantman well 43tored with cinnamon or 
tobacco. This natural and universal feeling of 
jealousy is strongly shown in the correspondence of 
Nelson. In a letter,* dated August 7th, 1804, he 
writes : '' If I had the least authority in controlling 
the privateers, whose conduct is so disgraceful to 
the British nation, I would instantly take their 
commissions from them. They are a horde of 
sanctioned robbers.'' Also: ''The conduct of all 
privateering is, as far as I have seen, so near piracy 
that I only wonder any civilised nation can allow it. 
The lawful, as well as the unlawful, commerce of the 
neutral flag is subject to every violation and spolia- 
tion." t What ! in spite of the solemn adjudication 
of our prize courts, which, as we know, were regu- 
larly established branches of the High Court of 
Admiralty in England? No privateer or privateer's 
men could divide their booty until they had first 
proved to the satisfaction of a Court of the 
Admiralty that the prize was well and lawfully 
taken on the high seas. Yet, in spite of the solemn 
* Despatches, vL 145. t Despatches, vL 79. 
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apparatus^ Nelson could so write in 1804, and a 
well-informed historian* comment thns in 1882: 
"If it were left to the wolves to decide on their 
rights to the captured sheep, the latter would hare 
much the same chance of release as vessels in the 
prize court of the captor/* 

The times of which I write were times in which 
there prevailed much private virtue and much 
honour as between man and man; public virtue 
hardly existed. Whj should the prize-court 
judges be very strict or examine very minutely 
the evidence of the privateer purser already totting 
up his share of the prey, when the whole British 
nation, in their national capacity, were playing 
the part of the queen-pirate nation of the earth, 
veneering a lawless cupidity under a thin varnish 
of religion, love of country, horror of French 
excesses, Kapoleonic despotism, etc. f Whether 
the privateers* seizure was lawful or unlawful, was 
it not a blow at foreign commerce, and a diversion 
of the carrying trade into English bottoms? ''Yet 
it was for the sake of such spoliation, which 
England chose to regard as her maritime right 
and to identify with her maritime ascendancy, 
that under the pretext of solicitude for the liberties 
of Europe, she fought her long war with France, 
and became the enemy in turn of nearly every 

* X A. Farrer. See his Essay in Qentleman^e Magazine, 
1882, p. 215 and 8eq. 
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other civilised power in the world." Nelson, who 
knew the meaning of discipline and obedience to 
law and written instructions, could perceive with 
an eye whose keenness was sharpened by the 
professional jealousy of the regular navy, the 
wickedness of the privateering system. What he 
could not see was the wickedness of a system of 
which he was part, and which aimed at and ac- 
complished the oppression of the nations. The 
assertion that free ships make free goods, that the 
neutral flag protects property, that the private 
property of the merchants of a hostile nation 
should not be plundered, he, in the House of Lords, 
with characteristic energy pronounced to be ''a 
propositioa so monstrous in itself, so contrary to 
the law of nations, and so injurious to the maritime 
interests of England, as to justify war with the 
advocates of such a doctrine, so long as a single 
man, a single shilling, or a single drop of 
blood remained in. the country/^ Yet curiously 
enough England, exercising with undisputed des- 
potism the right so rigorously claimed by Kelson, 
exercising it on all seas and all nations, like a giant 
of the waters trampling out of sight the merchant 
navies of the earth,, had actually got to her ''last 
shilling" some years since, was now living on paper 
money and a colossal mortgage raised upon the 
industry of coming generations to the end of time. 
Such is the law. Parliament-made law. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TTE LOVE OUE NATTVl LAND. 

Ths spoliation of weak Foreign Powers and the- 
oppression of the whole earth constitutes a pretty 
severe indictment against the classes who directed 
England's policy at the commencement of the 
century. Yet palliations may be ofEered, apologies 
not receivable in the higher courts where stent 
Nature sits dealing out righteous judgments; but 
here below, where man with bizarre and complex 
mind, as in the old amphitheatre, decides by rule 
of thumb what is worthy and what the reverse* 
The buccaneers who sallied forth from Portsmouth 
and the Downs to prey upon the ocean commerce 
of the world, did at least take their lives in their 
hands and drive a '' dreadful trade." Many a fierce 
tempest, many a bloody fight it was theirs to cross 
ere they sailed back again into port bringing their 
peculiar sheaves with them, the mandrake harvest 
of the sea. There was labour, and suffering, and 
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costly outlay, and many a skin had a hole in it ere 
these shifting fields could be reaped and the sea- 
pirate and his master could enjoy themselves at 
harvest home. Moreover, the harvest so reaped 
was still but a harvest, and each year gathered in 
with ever-renewed toil, and cost, and suffering; and 
each year war, or the greedy mouth of the jsea, 
devoured the reapers, and these mari-cultural 
operations could only endure as the war endured. 
Considering all these things and all the buccaneer- 
ing traditions of international ocean warfare, we 
will not pass a judgment of unmitigated severity. 
Overt and unmistakable robbery constitutes, as 
a rule, one of the most laborious and least 
lucrative professions. But what shall we say of 
the robbers who, acting ostensibly as the guardians 
of the people's interests, their rulers, and the high- 
placedj high-paid protectors of their lives and pro- 
perty, without risk, toil, or outlay worth speaking 
of^ quietly took possession of, and converted to 
their . own use and behoof, for ever, the common- 
lands of England ? When the trustee appropriates 
the property of his cestuique trust, when the father 
appropriates the property of his child, we have no 
hesitation how to deal with him. We call him a 
scoundrel, and sentence him as a felon. Yet the 
rulers of England, who divided amongst themselves 
and their friends the common-lands of England, 
were well paid for the discharge of their duty. 
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The land robbers robbed no foreigners, but their 
own flesh and blood. They took not one year's crop, 
but the crop of every year, the rent-tribute which 
generation after generation of toiling men in fields 
and towns have paid, pay, and will pay to them 
and their successors. They never shivered in the 
blast, nor paled to the stormy . breath of war 
walking through peril to their prey. With a spurt- 
of-ink authority to some active and experienced 
attorney, a few months' delay, expenditure of a 
few pounds, a landlord got his Enclosuito Act, a 
thousand and a half acres of the common surface 
of England were shut into his domains, for ever. 
Merrily the work went on in these days of taxed 
com and rising rents. Here, for example, is the 
land crop so reaped without sweat or blood in one 
year. 

Acts of Parliament passed in the year 1801, for 
the appropriation by individuals of common-lands, 
at an average seizure of 1300 acres per Act : 

1. The commons of the Parish of Hickling, in 
the County of Norfolk. 

2. Of the Parishes of Burgh and Billockby, in 
the County of Norfolk. 

S. Of the Fen lands within the Manors and 
Parishes of Lepwell and Outwell, and in the 
Parishes of Denver and Welney, in the Isle of Ely 
and Counties of Cambridge and Norfolk. 

4. Fen lands and low grounds in the Manor or 
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TownsMp of North Kyme, in the County of 
Lincoln. 

6. Open fields and lands within the several 
Parishes of Downham-Market, Wimbotsham, and 
Bexwell, in the County of Bucks. 

6. Open and common fields within Manor and 
Parish of Maidsmorton, and Hamlets of Gawcott 
and Prebend-End^ in Parish of Buckingham^ in 
County of Bucks. 

7. Open and common fields in that part of the 
Parish of East Hendred which is in the Hundred 
of Wantage, in the County of Berks, called 
Westmanside. 

8. The Forest or Chase of Needwood, in the 
County of Stafford. 

9. Open fields, meadows, etc., in Township of 
Ashby, in Parish of Bottesford, in the County of 
Lincoln. 

10. Open fields, half-year shack-lands (?), etc., 
within Parishes of South Walsham, St. Lawrence, 
and South Walsham St. Mary, in the County of 
Norfolk. 

11. Open fields in Parish of Potter Heigham, in 
County of Norfolk. 

12. The several common moors called Sydney 
Moor, Small Moor, Rodway Moor, Waters Upton 
Moor, and other commons within the several 
Parishes of Eockwardine, Eyton, Eannersley, and 
Waters Uptoui in the County of Salop, and within 
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the Townships of Crudgeington and Sleap, in 
Parish of High Ercall, in the same connty. 

13. Common^ waste, and heabh lands of Great 
and Little ' Heaths, otherwise Mwynydd, Bwchan^ 
and Wain Dyval, in Parishes of St. John the 
Baptist, in Cardiff; Landaff, Whitechurch, Boath, 
and Lanishen, in the County of Glamorgan. 

14. Commons and waste in Township of Tick- 
lerton, within Parish of Eaton, in County of Salop, 

15. Crowland Common, or Goggushland, and 
certain half year meadow commonable and waste 
ground called the Washes and Fodder lots, in or 
near Township of Crowland, in the County of 
Lincoln. 

16. Open commonable fields in Parish of Louth, 
in the County of Lincoln. 

17. Commons of Deeping, Langtoft, Baston^ 
Spalding, Pinchbeck, and Cowbit,* within the 
parts of Kesteven and Holland f in the County of 
Lincoln. 

18. A certain fen called Wildmore Fen, in the 
County of Lincoln. 

19. The East and West Pens in County of 
Lincoln. 

20. Common fields, Chase allotments, and 

* What does the cow pay now for her bite ? 

t The remainder of the title of this Act shows that the 
appropriator had been long and actlYely engaged in this 
neighbourhood. 

G 2 
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wastes within Parish of Enfield, in the County of 
Middlesex. 

21. Open fields in Parochial Ohapelries of 
Lameley and Tanfield, in Go. Durham. 

22. Extinguishing rights of common and other 
rights in certain lands called St. Thomas's Leys, 
or Pembroke Leys, in Parishea of St. Botolph, 
St. Andrew the Great, St. Benedict, St. Mary the 
Less, in Town of Cambridge. 

28. Open fields in Parishes of Hanworth, 
Feltham, and Sunbury, in County of Middlesex.* 

24. Commons in Parishes of King's Brompton, 
Upton, and Skilgate in the County of Somerset. 

25. Moors and wastes in Parish and Manor of 
Tickenham in the County of Somerset. 

26. Commons of Stourton, Great Checkhill and 
Little Checkhill in Manor and Parish of Kniver, 
otherwise Kinsare, in the County of Stafford. 

27. Open fields within Hamlet of Weeden, in 
Parish of Hardwicke, in County of Buckingham. 

28. Jugs, (?) Carr-Lands, Stinted Pastures, etc., 
of Little Usebum, in the West Biding of the 
County of York. 

29. Open Arable Fields of Whixley, in West 
Biding of the County of York. 

* In this case the lord of the manor seems to hare been 
dissatisfied with his share of the common under a former 
Act, and came back to Parliament for a bigger share. 
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SO. Jugs, GarrSf etc., within Parish of Staveley, 
in West Biding of the County of York. 

31. Moors and Commons of the Intack or Cow 
Pasture, and Shaw Wood in townships of Pram- 
welgate and Within Gilbert, and in Manors of 
Chester and Lanchester, in County Palatine of 
Durham, and for extinction of all right of common 
in intercommon lands in said townships. 

32. Commons of Parish of East Harling, in 
County of Norfolk. 

33. Commons of West Bromwich, in the Couniy 
of Stafford. 

34. Commonable pastures of Littlebury, in the 
County of Essex. 

35. Lammas meadows. Whin lots. Doles, etc., in 
Parish of Great Cressingham, in the County of 
Norfolk, and open and enclosed fields of same, and 
of Parish of little Cressingham in said County. 

36. Shack-lands and Commons in Parishes of 
Happisburgh and Lessingham, in County o£ Nor- 
folk, and extinction of rights of Sheepwalk and 
Shackage on lands within said Parish. 

37. Moors of Worle, in County of Somerset. 

38. Open fields of Hertingfordbury, in County 
of Hertford. 

39. Common pastures of South Fernby, in the 
County of Lincoln. 

40. Common pastures of Hemingford Grey and 
Hemingford Abbott's, in County of Huntingdon. 
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41. Open fields and meadows in the Parisli of 
Wrestlingworth, in the County of Bedford. 

42. Waste lands of Parish of Belchford^ in the 
County of Lincoln. 

43. Open lands of Manningf ord Bruce, in the 
^Jounty of Wilts. 

44. Common tracts of Kentismoore, in County 
of Devon. 

45. Downs and Commons of Tumwodd, other- 
wise Tumworth, in County of Dorset. 

46. Commons of Little Staughton, in the County 
of Bedford. 

47. Waste lands of Ewell, in the County o£ 
Surrey. 

48. Of Balsham, in the County of Cambridge. 

49. Of Drayton, in the County of Oxford. 

50. Commons within Liberty of Stanton, Parish 
of Ellaston, Co. Stafford. 

^ 51. Commonable places and Commons of Old 
Hurst, Co. Huntingdon. 

52. Of Thorpe Abbots, in County of Norfolk. 

53. All that and those ditto in Parish of Al- 
burgh and Hamlet of Wortwell, in the County of 
Norfolk. 

54. Ditto in Parish of Stanground, with Farcet, 
in Counties of Huntingdon and Cambridge, and in 
the Isle of Ely. 

55. Open fields in Parishes of Blofield and 
Hemblington, in County of Norfolk. 



I 
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56. And in Parishes of Beiglxton, Lingwood, 
and Moalton, in the Conntj of Norfolk. 

57. And Shack and other lands of Bonghton^ in 
the County of Noffolk. 

58. Heaths, and Commons of Cavenham^ in 
County of SufEolk. 

59. Of Dunkeswell, Co. Devon. 

60. Of Bergh, Apton, Thurtin, YelyertoUj 
Alpington^ Eolveston^ Co. Norfolk. 

61. Of Mattishall, Co. Norfolk. 

62. Of Stradfet, Co. Norfolk. 

63. Of Great Abington, Co. Cambridge. 

64. Of Carlton, Colville, Oulton, and Kirtley, 
Co. Suffolk. 

65. Of Castlefrome, Co. Hereford, and a certain 
common meadow called Long Froomy, which ran 
into divers parishes. 

66. Of Bisby and Fornhami All Saints, Co. 
Warwick. 

67. Of Manors of Erdington and Witton, and 
Parishes of Aston-juxta-Birmingham, in the 
County of Warwick. 

68. Wastes and pastures of Bassingboume, 
Co. Cambridge. 

69. And the Whole Year Inclosures and Com- 
monable Grounds of Holme Hale and West 
Bradenham, in the County of Norfolk. 

70. And the fens and commons and shack-lands 
of Watton and Carbavolse in the same shire. 
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71. And an Act for reducing to a stint the 
Eettlewell commons and Conistone Moor^ and for 
enclosing the already stinted commons of the same 
townships^ and of Kettlewell-dale in the County of 
York. 

73. Wilby, in the County of Northampton. 

74. And of Lower Heyford or Heyford-at- 
bridge^ and Calcott, in the County of Oxford. 

75. The commons of Headington in the same 
shire. 

76. And of Little Coxwell, in the Parish of 
Great Farringdon, in the County of Berks. 

78. Of Downton, in the County of Wilts. 

79. And of Aldenham, in the County of 
Hertford. 

80. Of Haltwhistle, Co. Northumberland. • 

81. And Castlecarrick; Barony Gisland^ Co. 
Cumberland. 

'* 82. And of Langtoft and Baston^ in the County 
of Lincoln. 

83. Commonable meadows and lands of West 
Deeping and Tallington, Co. Lincoln. 

84. Of Weaverthorp and Helperthorp, East 
Luttouj and West Lutton (the Church to be com- 
pensated lest wo commit sacrilege) in the East 
Biding. 

86. And of Ouston in the West Riding. 

87. Ditto of Slimbridge and Carn and Coaley in 
the County of Gloucester. 
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88. Of Lyford, Co. Berks. 

89. Of Brannstou^ Co. Rutland. 

90. And of Covington in the County of 
Huntingdon. 

91. Of Hadstocky Co. Essex. 

92. Of North Frodingham. Compensation in 
lieu of tithes. 

93. Of Conlton, Co. Norfolk. 

94. And Denchworth^ in the County of Berks. 

95. The Commons of Great Chesterford^ Co. 



96. And the Commons of Little Chesterford^ 
contiguous. , 

97. The Commons of Little Buston, in the same 
county. 

98. And the open fields and pastures^ lands and 
grounds of Langtost, in the Parish of Langtost^ on 
the Wolds in the East Biding of the County of 
York. 

99. Of Sutton Courtney, and Sutton Wick, Co. 
Berks. 

100. Of St. John of Beverley, East Riding of 
York. 

101. And of Barkway and Reed, in the County 
of Hertford. 

102. Of Downampney, Co. Gloucester, and 
Latton and Eisey, in the County of Wilts. 

103. Of Cheltenham, which seems to be a 
Hamlet in the County of Gloucester. 
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104. And of Eipple, in the County of Wor- 
cester. 

105. The Commons of Hornsea, County of 
York, East Biding. 

106. Of Eannersley, Co. Hereford. 

107. Of Saint Andrew and Hifton Saint Ethel- 
red and Impington, Co. Cambridge. 

108. Of Wilsford, Co. Wilts. 

109. Of St. Ives, Co. Huntingdon. 

110. Of Binnington and Willerby, County of 
York, East Riding. 

111. And the Sheep-walks and Open Fields of 
Little Weton and Eiplingham, in the Parish of 
Rowley, in the East Riding of the County of York. 

112. Of Little By ton and the Hamlet of Aunby, 
in the County of Lincoln. 

113. Of Letcombe Regis, Co. Berks, and a 
common meadow, called White Meadow, in the 
vicinity of the Hamlet of West Challow. 

114. The open fields and commons of Chelston, 
otherwise Chelvestone-cum-Caldecott, Co. North- 
ampton. 

115. And of Frimley, Co. Surrey. 

116. Of Scromby, in the County of Lincoln. 

117. And the pastures, wastes, and commonable 
places of Little Abington, in the County of Cam- 
bridge. 

118. Of rietcham, Co. Surrey. 

119. Of Bottisham, Co. Cambridge. 
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120 *. And the commons of ToUeshunt Major^ in 
the County of Essex. 

Not a bad year's work this, or a very timid, 
gradual^ or tentative invasion of the common-lands 
of England. The Acts themselves do not appear 
in the Statute Book, not being worthy of notice by 
the side of Brown and Stale Bread Acts^ gracious 
remission of the tax on herrings, votes of credit,, 
and the other splendid and fruitful legislative efforts 
by which Pitt has been providing for his people and 
advancing the glory of England. The kept editors 
of the Annual Register casually refer to them as 
the patriotic efforts of the aristocracy to raise com 
for the starving people, com which would be cheap 
enough with a surplus for old women to fatten their 
geese and little boys to feed their pigeons, were 
not every port guarded by a fierce-eyed aristocratic 
patriotism resolute to pass in no foreign com till its 
price at home reached famine point, graciously 
opening the ports and stimulating its export by 
bounties of public money when com did not reach 
that point For rents must be high, let who may 
suffer* 

In the Statute Book appears only the title of 
the Acts of Enclosure, the Acts themselves must be 
sought elsewhere. They are only private Acts, 
Acts relating to individuals, and appear interlarded, 

♦Correctly 117. 
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thougli sparingly, with those by which some influ- 
ential bastard becomes legitimated, the fact of 
bastardy notwithstanding, and John Cmell or the 
Honoarable Mr. Lovelace is empowered to put 
away his wife and look out for another. Private 
Acts^ indeed I by which the choicest portions of 
unenclosed England, the common and public lands 
of England are made over for ever to men who are 
also simultaneously piling up the National Debt, 
it too to last for ever, like the appropriations, 
as their fathers before them appropriated the 
Church lands and bade the nation support the 
poor. 

I, on the contrary, will say that in this year of 
grace, 1801, there was no Statute of the Imperial 
Parliament over whose feckless bones the Parlia- 
mentary eagles gathered to war with screams of 
batUe and >clang of hurtling wings, gathered and 
fought — mind — ^always with an object, viz., the dis- 
traction and confusion of the public mind, of equal 
importance to England with an average example 
of these 117 Private Acts, concerning which the 
eagles were discreetly dumb, feeding, and being 
fed^ in silence, and which ran the gauntlet of the 
people's guardians as easily as a lie through a 
dicer's lips. How Fox and Grey roared and raved, 
blustering like stormy Boreas, because England 
entrusted for a few months ^ to English gentlemen 

♦ Martial Law Act, Ireland. 
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and officers a jadicial function hitherto exercised by 
Irish judges,* men probably not more intelligent, 
and as scions of the menaced aristocracy and mem- 
bers of the menaced ascendancy certainly more 
prejudiced and less impartial. How dumb were 
these peculiar patriots when the great wolds and 
common pastures of York and Lincoln were given, 
and given for ever, to their friends ! Surely as the 
dark places of the earth are full of cruelty, and it 
is in the secret parts of the town that, according to 
the ancient prophet, the wicked lie in wait for the 
innocent, so it is in the secret proceedings of 
Governments that we can detect the true nature of 
the vile game which is their business oftener than 
their pastime. Statesmen, like jugglers, must be 
watched, not in the proceedings to which they 
attract attention, but in those from which they 
distract attention. Hence the accurate and signifi- 
cant expression, subterfuge — the deed that flies the 
light and covers itself with darkness. 

* The Irish judges of those times were ill paid, and by 
no means the best in their profession. It was said that 
arrested peasants preferred trial before the military tri- 
bunals ; and this is highly probable when we think of the 
passions excited bj ciril war and the position occupied by 
the juries and judges with relation to the rebels. 

" How do you get on in your court, Toler ? " (Lord Norbury) 
" Swimmingly, friend ; fifteen knots an hour.'' 
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That the game of appropriation was a business 
and a profitable one> might be judged from the 
zeal and energy with which the Acts were carried 
and the enclosures made, as well as the vast extent 
of the grounds so seized. In the decade which 
commenced in 1800, and which will terminate in 
1809, those who add field to field will enclose 
1,550,010 acres,* a greater conquest than the 
Hellenic race effected by ten years' fighting in the 
Troad. These last, warring continually far away 
from their dear native land, only got the plunder 
of a sacked city, but our valiant, crest-tossing, and 
home-keeping aristocracy, by Acts of Parliament, 
whose passage now through practice has become 
as easy as lying, more wise than the Achasans, will 
lay under tribute for ever the cities greater than 
Hium which the English people will build upon 
the conquered soil, and they will have besides the 
rents of the pastoral and agricultural land. Now, 
supposing that the appropriations of the present 
year represent an approximate average, the enclosed 
lands would be about 156,000 acres, or 1,300 to the 
Act. What rent per acre does this amount repre- 
sent, diverted by private Acts into private pockets ? 
Foreign corn is taxed, therefore prices are neces- 
sarily high. War prices prevail, therefore they 
are higher; land worth 10^. an acre before the 
war will be, in 1812, worth 50*. the acre in Essex, 
* Portei-'s •* Progress of the Nation," p. 154. 
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and in other counties will rise from 14^. to 70«> 
Beef and mutton are risings too, in price, for 
whereas we were content that Englishmen should 
- eat bread and potatoes when they only digged and 
hammered, we feed them now with meat^ at least 
the half million of them who are advancing the 
national honour by plundering the world and killing 
and getting killed. Then the rents of agricultural 
and pastoral land represent only a portion of the 
booty, perhaps not the larger part. Manufacturing 
England has not yet reared her giant form, and 
stretched forth abroad her thousand hands. In- 
dustry's smoke-canopied cities have not yet been 
built, nor have the mines of coal and iron been 
yet tapped. Under some of the appropriations 
a thousand men in the dim light will labour at pick 
and spade. Over some of the appropriations 
&ctories and workshops will rise, and thousands 
of houses, warehouses, and yards, all sounding with 
the hum of machinery and the noise of toiling men. 
Across some will run railways, whose makers first 
pay a generous black-mail to the proprietors of the 
soil. I have no certain data to guide me. Accu- 
rately to define what at this point we seek, viz., 
the average rent per acre of the appropriations, 
would be a work of vast, perhaps insuperable 
magnitude, yet if we presume that the average 
rent, after allowances for costs of Act of Parliament, 
* Articles on Agriculture, " Encyclopsedia Britamiica." 
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costs of fencing,* etc., would be represented by 
some £5 a year, the probability is that our guess 
wo]nld be considerably under the mark. If this 
V conjecture be correct, the spoil through the century 
• of this year's silent proceedings in Parliament 
would be some £755,000 a year, and of- the decade 
£7,750,050, a wise employment of which down to 
date would probably have extinguished the National 
Debt, aitd removed from the fierce eyes of Revo- 
lution f that vast and glittering heap. Surely the 
English gentleman of those days loved his ixative 
land ; he could not have too much of it, and as 
surely his love was justified by the results. It has 
proved a highly remunerative affection. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten that the indirect gains of 
appropriation were perhaps as great as the direct. 

* It must be borne in mind that a large proportion of 
the enclosed lands were meadows and pastures already fit 
for the plough. 

t Quia oculis eiccis magnos contemplat acervoa ? Who 
with serene eye gazes at great treasure-heaps ? In all dis- 
turbed times through the century the eyes of agitators 
have turned instinctively on the National Debt. For the 
fowlers of revolution in these times Mr. Henry George has 
set this fine quarry. See " Social Problems." It, like the 
land, cannot flee before the storm. Capital can. Hence the 
certain concentration of the revolutionary forces on these 
two strongholds and treasure houses. 

The taxation remaining unchanged, a steady sinking 
fund of £7,750,050 would in each year not only lessen the 
sum total of the debt, but set free for the same purpose the 
amount of interest so saved out of the taxation. 
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The less common pastures, slieep-walkSi wolds, an^ 
lands with commonable rights that were left, the 
greater was the valae and the higher the rent of 
the contignons lands already in his hands or let to 
tenants. The appropriation of the common-land 
did as much as the war to raise the price of land. 
So industry was twice hit, and the' appropriator 
twice blessed. ' . \ 

Simultaneously^ and due largely to the appro- 
priations, the price of labour fell, the manufacturing 
industries' of the North not having yet raised up 
their smoky standard and summoned forth all willing 
hands to work. I speak here of the commencement 
of the century. The average rate of wages was 
about a shilling a day^ at a time when the average 
price of a quartern loaf was one and sixpence. 
Thus the hind could not live by his labour, and 
hereditary pauperism became the lot of millions of 
Englishmen, roofed with a free and glorious consti- 
tution, as they were told, and warmed by the fire of 
national exultation for national victories, a force 
more potent than artillery and dragoons for keeping 
slaves enchanted by their slavery. Surely, when 
we consider all this, we must think that the magic 
words, " national honour,*' sounding from the lips 
of our rulers, must have sounded very like " national 
honour-r-r^' — the growl of hyenas over their 
prey. 

Amongst the entries in the chronicle of the 
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year I find the following — an early, if faint, in- 
dication that there is such a thing as the land 
question : 

"March 13. The King v. Spence. In the 
Court of King's Bench the defendant, who is a 
bookseller, was brought up to receive judgment 
upon a conviction for publishing a seditious libel 
called ' Spence's Eestorer of Society,' in which he 
recommends the abolition of all private property in 
land, and vesting it in parishes for the benefit of 
the public at large. The report of the trial having 
been read by Lord Kenyon, the defendant addressed 
the Court in a speech in which he professed that 
he was actuated in writing the libel in question by 
the same philanthropy which distinguished the 
prophets of former times. He warned their lord- 
ships to regard what history and posterity would 
say of him if they treated him with severity. He 
said the treatment he received gave him very little 
encouragement in labouring for the improvement of 
society. Such was the ingratitude of mankind that 
he was -considered by the world as a madman and a 
lunatic, and behaved to in prison worse than a 
common felon. He had, however, done nothing 
but what his own conscience justified him for doing ; 
and if, notwithstanding the purity of his intentions, 
the Court should think him an object of punish- 
ment^ the cause in which he suffered would enable 
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him to bear it with fortitude. The Court ordered 
him to be remanded to Newgate, and brought up 
again on this day se'nnight/* So. 

My lords and gentlemen of England, belieye 
me it is out of no hostility to you that I have 
endeavoured to paint this picture of the dawning 
century, auroral and beautiful — does it seem so? 
—over which the genius of your aristocracy pre- 
sided. Believe me, with you and your lusty younger 
brother, the plutocracy, but chiefly and first with 
you, the English people have got accounts to 
settle — and these accounts they will settle — ter- 
ribly. All things indicate that the day of settle- 
ment is arriving fast. For England's sake, for your 
own sake, will you be wise in time ? You have 
years— I know not how many — still left, use them 
for England. Work as men work at the pumps 
when the ship settles down into the sea. These 
current years how your ship settles, while you sleep 
or amuse yourselves on the quarter-deck ! ^ " The 
sacredness of property ! ^' Believe it not. Tour 
very lives will not be sacred ere long. The British 
Empire ! Yes, you had much to do with the making 
of that, and His a phrase that still charms. It will 
not charm for ever. Can a hungry proletariate, 
maddened at the same time by want and by fierce 
agitators, eat the British Empire ? Is it a milch 
cow, from which mothers can draw milk for their 

H 2 
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little children who starve and die ? With a fiery 
earnestness you will work, work, work for England, 
and in doing so get once more under control— under 
your control — this fierce rising democracy, or it will 
devour you — surely. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE EVE OP EEVOLtmOH. 

No one who looks facts fairly ia the face can fail to 
perceive that we are on the eve of great political 
and social changes. Everything indicates that we 
are about to enter^ that we mnst enter, stormy 
waters^ a perilous reef -strewn tract of Time's sea^ 
very different indeed from that over which we have 
hitherto successfully made our way. Of these 
regions no chart has been made or, by the nature 
of the case, can be made. Long sailing in deep 
water and calm wpather, we have made all our plans 
and arrangements on the supposition that such 
conditions of navigation are to continue; an ex- 
pectation which I for one, and I believe many 
others, do not entertain. The conditions are alter- 
ing at a really frightful rate of speed, and calm as 
the outlook may for the moment appear, it is not 
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the sort of cahn upon which any one can felicitate 
himself. It is the calm that proverbially precedes 
storms. 

Consider bat one phenomenon, the dasky Sittings 
of certain birds not of the halcyon kind^ and their 
cries. Karl Marx^ Continental revolutionist^ settling 
in LondoUj there joyfully maintaining that in the 
whole world there is not a country in which the 
'Conditions of revolution are so amply fulfilled as in 
England; Henry George paying us two visits, a 
third to soon follow, his keen American eyes noting 
the same fact. Michael Davitt, with eyes no less 
keen for the signs of the times, dividing his 
revolutionary labours between England and Ire- 
land. Mr. Hyndman and his swart brood, seen and 
unseen, flit to and fro. Many others, too, of the 
same stormy petrel race. These are not indications 
of fair Weather, but of foul. 

But some one will reply : — Ever since the French 
Bevolution such swart birds have been flitting 
across our waters, notably so after the close of the 
Napoleonic war, and again when Chartism sent whole 
flocks of them on the wing. Yet the predictions of 
the prophets have been falsified, and England, all 
her great interests and institutions, stand as firm 
to-day as at any time through the century* Yes, 
but the conditions have changed, revolutionary 
tendencies have developed, and old Conservative 
habits and ideas have grown weaker. The men 
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who in 1816 burned ricks and made meal-mobs did 
not know so mucli, or aspire so mncli^ as tbeir 
descendants to-day^ and those who for u%.sing in 
Chartist strain^ rejoice in yotes^ and are- admitted 
to the Government of the land. They will not any 
more trundle gigantic petitions to the House of 
Commons for our Macaulays to ridicule and de- 
nounce. Instead, they send^ or will send^ Chartist 
orators and legislators into Parliament. These 
seem pretty considerable changes in the situation. 
The difference is as great as between a mob fling- 
ing stones and the same mob with fire-arms in 
their hands, disciplined, and acting under authority. 
Chartism^ when next it demands^ as in its rejected 
petition it once before demanded, land confiscation^ 
National Debt confiscation, higher wages, shorter 
hours^ etc., etc., will do so in a somewhat more effec- 
tive style than in the days of Feargus O'Connor. 

And then, looking a little deeper, looking at the 
actual conditions under which social existence is 
carried forward, who can fail to note with Karl 
Marx^ whether in sympathy or antipathy, that 
England does fulfil to a really remarkable degree 
the conditions precedent of revolution ? First of all, 
and worst of all, religion, as we hear averred on 
all sides, has lost control over the masses of the 
people. It would be strange if it had not, for it 
has lost control over the upper classes, and habits of 
thought as well as "the fashion" inevitably tend down- 
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wards, broadening as they go. Is it not plain that 
in spite of a sort of strennously organised religious 
hypocrisy, we are virtually a nation of infidels? 
The strong, the clear-headed, the well-informed, 
the men who make or mar a nation, the men who 
really are the nation, all the rest being leather and 
prunella, do not believe those things that for 
politic and perhaps patriotic purposes they pre- 
tend to believe. In all past times religion has been 
the deep centripetal force which has held societies 
together, compacting them into coherence and 
solidity. But religion, to act so, to bind together 
men and classes, the upper with the lower, the rich 
with the poor, the governors with the governed, 
must be vital and sincere, vital in the strong, the 
clear-headed, the well-informed, as amongst the 
rude and unthinking many. The strenuously 
organised hypocrisy of the present day, though 
juever so generously supported, will not do. The 
longer it lasts, the longer society is held together 
by such a hypocrisy, the more terrible must be the 
final crash and disruption. 

And as to our economic condition, is there a 
country in which the careful observer of men 
and things will find society as here organised 
so teeming with invitations and encouragements 
for the revolutionists? In a country rich be- 
yond all parallel in the world's history, we 
perceive the alarming * spectacle of a vast pro- 
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letariate, unpropertied wage-receivers, living from 
hand to moatli, exposed to every gust and storoi 
issuing from the mysterious cave of finance, un- 
participant of the wealth which their fathers 
created, and which they by their labour sustain, 
and this mighty multitude bound to the propertied 
few by no moral bond of any kind, and now 
clothed, or fast becoming clothed, with supreme 
political power. With political power in the hands 
of the many, and vast wealth concentrated to a 
remarkable degree in the hands of the few, in the 
name of common sense and common human nature 
what other result can be anticipated than that the 
strong will help themselves, or try to help them* 
selves, to what they want ? The very obviousness 
and certainty of the result tend in a curious way to 
conceal it, as men will sometimes not see characters 
which are written unusually large. Our fathers 
saw it very clearly and acted accordingly, rejecting 
Chartist petitions for extended suffrage, and all 
similar appeals, of which in times like the nine- 
teenth century there will be no lack. 

Now, while power has- been concentrating in. the . 
hands of the unpropertied many, and while more 
and more consciously the eyes of the latter have 
been fixing themselves upon material things and 
pleasures, upon the vast wealth by which they, 
wealthless, are surrounded, more and more upon 
the other hand the menaced classes have been with- 
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drawing themselves from any direct control and 
moral influence over the poor. More and more the 
notion that property is private income, and that a 
man has a right to do what he likes with his own, 
has increased, so that to-day between the high and 
the low hardly any save a pecuniary relation any 

-, longer subsists. Between the landlord and the 
tenant, the factory owner and his men, the farmer 
and his labourers, the shop-keeper aud his assis- 

' tant, the producer and the general public, the 
holders of the National Debt and the nation, the 
pecuniary view of their mutual relations seems the 
only one recognised. Thus, when the proletariate^ 
urged from within and from without to assail 
property, elect, as eventually they must and will, to 
enter on that fatal course, there is no moral bond or 
influence that one can see capable of restraining 
them. With religion gone or reduced to a spectral 
jptate, with power in the hands of the poor, with 
theories of confiscation abroad, and supported by 
eminent names, with old ties and bonds weakening 
or converting themselves into pecuniary relationSj 
with the upper classes voluntarily becoming, or 
forced to become, the merest drones, have we not 
here all the conditions precedent of some huge 
social cataclysm, whenever hunger, suspicion, or 
one of those gusts of passion to which democracies 
are liable, lets loose the revolutionary Are ? Add to 
all this the fact that we live surrounded by decayed 
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institutions, from whicli the vital sap has long since 
dried ont, which are now but so mnch combustibte 
tinder almost crying out to be burned ; dead things 
calling to be buried, as, according to the poet, the 
body of Archytas did on the sea-shore. The Crown 
—I remember what Beaconsfield hoped — ^the Peers, 
and what Carlyle for them prescribed — ^the Com- 
mons, a self -cancelling Babel of noisy cupidity and 
confusion of tongues, the State generally a solemn 
fraud, the State Church ditto, the National Debt a 
thing whose history a good man would not like to 
tell, our land titles the same. And let it be remem- 
bered, that upon no one point can Radicalism 
make an assault without imminent danger of being 
compelled or attracted into widening its base of 
operations so as to assail the rest of the rotten 
fabric, for the whole rickety structure exhibits, 
and indeed has a certain coherence and oneness of 
its own; this rotten thing joining into that, that rotten 
thing clinging with a deadly tenacity to a third. 
Or, let the reader disagree with me in my estimate 
of the rottenness of the social fabric; let him 
maintain as strongly as he pleases that it is a good 
house built on sound foundations, well slated, and 
with lightning-^ods on every chimney; let him 
praise it and admire it as he likes, and enthu- 
siastically declare it to be a salubrious and happy 
home, with which only the ill-conditioned can find 
any fault ; he will not at all events deny the f ol- 
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lowing statements: In this old, respectable, and 
well-built house there is much treasure, much 
plate I there are many good and desirable things ; 
the larder well stocked, and the cellars filled with 
wine. In this house those who were once servants 
only, and kept in their place and to their work by 
the strong hand, are now admitted to be the chief 
authority, and the source of every order and pro- 
ceeding in the same, the former owners having 
argued themselves into the belief that the servants, 
satisfied with the mere possession of power, will 
not use it to get at the good things aforesaid. Let 
him remember that in or about this so curiously 
constituted household there are no policemen going 
' on their beats, the servants having undertaken to 
be their own policemen. Let him consider what 
will be the history of this house and household, 
remembering what manner of animal the average 
man is, how disagreeable to him is labour, and how 
large his appetite for good things. Let him do 
this, and remain an optimistic, easy-going, sleepy 
Conservative, or Conservative-Whig, if it so please 
him. I write for those who with me see the 
dangers thickening within, around, above, and under 
this ancient fabric, which is our home, endeared by 
a thousand associations, which is our house shel- 
tering us against storm and rain, and which we 
would fain leave behind us as the home and shelter 
of our children and their children. I write for 
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those who not only see the dangers, but who realise 
them^ knowing that they press closer every hoar, 
that they are terrible, and will, if nnmet and un- 
diverted, eventuate in our destruction; and who 
would do all that men may to save themselves and 
us from the calamities which they perceive to be 
approaching. 

To-day in England it is becoming more and 
more evident that the revolutionary movement, 
before it becomes supreme and irresistible, will 
meet with one powerful antagonist. Dem'ocratic 
Radicalism^ which can afford to laugh at traditional 
Whiggery — traditional Conservatism — ^will have to 
meet and conquer in real fight this strange new 
political entity — ^the democratic Toryism* which is 
rapidly evolving itself out of the masses of the 
people themselves, animated by thoughts and 
emotions, whose nature men imperfectly apprehend, 
and bringing with it a principle sure and strong, 
stronger, far stronger, than even the revolutionary 
principle of the party with which it is destined to 
wrestle in deadly conflict for the control of the 
future. Such a principle, though all unsuspected, 
inheres in the Tory Democratic movement. To prove 
which, to elucidate, interpret, assert, and justify it, 
constitute the purpose with which I have composed 
this work. 



CHAPTER IL 

AN IDLE PHRASE OR A REAL THINO. 

Week Benjamin Disraeli began to talk of the 
Conservative working-man lie was laughed at. No 
one now langlis at the Conservative working-man. 
Disraeli's idea proved too strong for the laughers. 
A rising statesman of the present day talks of 
the Conservative Democracy. He too is laughed at, 
though the laughter grows daily ^fainter. Sensible 
men are more inclined to reflect upon these words 
^han indulge their mocking propensities, more 
especially as Lord Randolph Churchill is seen 
plainly going on from strength to strength. 

Yet after much reflection it is not easy to arrive 
at a clear idea of the nature of the Tory Democracy, 
either essentially or as that new political entity 
desires to represent itself. It is not even easy to 
arrive at the conviction that the words have any 
definite meaning at all. They certainly seem to 
signify something large and portentous, but this 
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something seems too^ with analysis, or af fcer a steady 
gaze^ to melt away into nothingness or to resolve 
itself into mere Liberalism. Yet^ perceiving the 
sharpness* and decision with which this party or 
nuclens and materiea of a party differentiates itself 
from Liberalism, the suspicion still surviyes that the 
Tory Democracy most be something specific and 
sui generis, and that either the expression is mere 
electioneering clap-trap, the invention of phrase- 
mongering politicians, or that it points to a new 
and advanced development of Conservative policy 
and administration. Those who in politics woold 
be honest and earnest, must find out and adopt its 
genuine meaning, or forego altogether the use of a 
hypocritical and unmeaning catch-word» If Con- 
servatism cannot get itself honestly installed in 
power its triumph must be of short duration, and. 
its punishment prompt and signal. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE T7NAV0WED RADICAL FBOGBAMME. 

It will be nseful to consider at tliis point the 
character of the enemy with whom the Tory 
democratic party will have to contend. To myself^ 
watching closely the signs of the times^ it seems 
certain that we are about to witness in the near 
ftttore a great development of the latent tendencies 
of Radicalism. The assault upon the Peers as 
Peers is but ancillary to a more sweeping assault 
upon them as landed proprietors. Agrarian legis- 
lation is the goal towards which Radicalism is ad- 
vancing, and to a certain extent consciously ad- 
vancing. Radicalism just now virtuously gathers 
up its skirts and moves quickly away when Mr. 
George appears^ but having attained a respectable 
distance turns round with a significant attitude and 
sly inviting looks. For example, the Pall Mall 
Gazette fiercely repudiates the philosopher, for some 
time ignores his movements, and then sending a 
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special interviewer, quietly fills a page with his 
ntterances. Mr. Thorold Rogers writes contemp- 
tuously of Mr. George's puerile fallacies and 
transparetit sophistry, but makes a proposal, which 
of course has nothing to do with the unorthodox 
American, to tax ground-rents more heavily in the 
future. Yet the whole of Mr. George's political 
economy amounts to no more than the taxation of 
ground-rents. Mr. Rogers may of course explain 
that he would not tax away all the ground-rents. 
Still, if he goes a mile with Mr. George he will pro- 
bably find it expedient to go two. His big book on 
''Work and Wages" is virtually an indictment 
against the landowners of England. When Georg- 
ism grows somewhat more respectable, he will find 
little difficulty in walking to the end of the stage 
with Mr. George. Mr. Chamberlain, the leader desig- 
nate of the party, has been outspoken enough as to 
his agrarian intentions. He has not indeed mentioned 
the obnoxious name of his teacher, but he has 
asserted in Parliament that the landlords stole and 
are stealing the commons, rehearsing a view set 
out at large in *' Progress and Poverty,'* and in 
extra-Parliamentary speeches has called attention 
to the origin of the land-grants and to the manner 
in which the value of real property goes on doubling 
and trebling for owners who " toil not, neither do 
they spin," the exact phrase employed by Mr. 
George. If those significant speeches do not indi- 

I 2 
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cate an intention to pursue an agrarian policy when 
lie has the power, what do they indicate ? Mr. 
Chamberlain, unlike Mr. Rogers, has the grace not 
to sneer at the man who taught him. 

But from its essential character Badicalism is 
bound to affect a closer and closer approximation 
with the views of Mr. George. The Radical leaders 
who have wept over the sufferings of the poor, and 
uttered sad or indignant harangues over the hard- 
ships of the labouring population, will be compelled 
to make good their words, and formulate a policy 
in harmony with their language. In those admir- 
able papers by Mr. Auberon Herbert, entitled " A 
Politician in Trouble about His Soul,*' the writer 
points out the tendency of Liberal and Radical 
politicians to use such language, and also the 
certainty that the people will compel them to make 
that language good. Without any such compulsion 
we find the strong man of the party already pre- 
pared with a policy of the desired kind — ^and it is 
agrarian. 

The chief exponents and representatives of 
Radicalism must for a considerable time be mem- 
bers of the capitalistic classes. Such men, when 
they are also Radicals, are rancorously hostile to 
the territorial aristocracy. They cannot enjoy or 
get the full fruition of their wealth while the high 
social considei-ation in which landowners are held 
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blocks oat tbe sunsliine. Envy alone would load 
them to look with f avonrable eyes npon an agrarian 
development of Radicalism^ but other and more 
powerful motives urge them in the same direction. 
The wealth which has been acquired in trade, 
commerce, and manufacture, is actually regarded 
with more unfriendly eyes by the working-men than 
that which consists in the ownership of land. The 
social unrest and discontent produced by the facts 
of existence, and which, fanned by trades unionism* 
is allying itself with the imported Socialism of the 
Continent, is evolving in the minds of the prole- 
tariate an angry and bitter feeling against the 
capitalist and the direct employers of labour. Now 
a theory and a policy which would divert that 
hostility from themselves and concentrate it upon 
their political foes is plainly one which would suit 
admirably the taste, the inclinations, and the 
interests of the Radical capitalist. Mr. Chamber- 
lain sees this clearly. Again, an agrarian policy 
which would pile up taxes on ground-rents would 
be of course so much gain to those who now pay 
taxes upon their income, their expenditure, and 
their personal possessions. 

The advantages of a great political coalition 
between capital and labour against the territorial 
interest, are too great to escape the notice of 
forward-looking and deeply-plotting Radicals. How 
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powerfal such a coalition might prove was demon* 
strated in the Anti-Corn-Law agitation^ when em- 
ployees and employers nnited against the land- 
power* The tendencies already enumerated or 
suggested, which are gradually attracting Radical- 
ism towards the adoption of an agrarian policy^ have 
been enormously increased since the passage of the 
Franchise Bill and the addition to the electorate of 
some two millions of voters^ landless, yet whose oc* 
cnpation and immediate wants will suggest to them 
more readily than to the proletariate of cities the 
thought of agrarian legislation. 

For these and other reasons I am convinced 
that the next considerable development of Radical 
policy will be of the nature of an attack upon the 
territorial proprietors, an attack avowedly Georgian, 
or sayouring of the nationalisation of the land. 
One or two really disastrous years would probably 
immediately precipitate that advance, in itself 
already certain ; and be it remembered that 
agrarian legislation may travel by degrees up to 
Mr. Gteorge^s complete formula. The essence of 
his system lies in the taxation of ground-rent. 
Radicalism may approximate to that idea by piling 
the taxation more and more and from time to time 
upon that source of income. In support of my 
view I may mention that Thomas Garlyle^ in his 
political pamphlets^ predicted that English Radical- 
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ism would ultimately adopt this mode of taxation. 
He wrote that prediction in terrorem, and to in- 
duce the governing classes to adopt the theory of 
administration which I believe to be the latent 
essential principle of the Tory Democratic form of 
Conservatism. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CAUSES WHICH HAVE PRODUCED THE TORT DEKOCRATIC 
PAETT. 

The significant fact that only once since tlie great 
Beform Bill has the Conservative party been in 
power with a bona fide and genuine majority^ has 
of late convinced certain thinking men that the 
political platform and constitution of the party are 
too narrow and too stationary or reactionary for 
the national requirements or the national taste. 
They perceive that by pursuing a certain line the 
Conservative party have lost virtually all their 
adherents in Wales^ and nearly all in Scotland. 
The Conservatives have closely identified them- 
selves with interests which^ though not unpopular 
at least in England^ are not sufficiently powerful 
to secure for their patrons political predominance. 
True^ Conservatism is also closely identified with the 
maintenance of the national honour and national 
interests abroad; but in the opinion of the Tory 
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Democratic school^ the advantages which it possesses 
here or may possess do not counterweigh the disr 
advantages arising from a too close identification, 
with interests not popular or essentially national. In 
the opinion of such men the time has come in which 
the party must sever those ties and obligations^ and 
seek instead the support of the broad democratic 
strata of the nation. Conservatism, as Lord Randolph 
has observed in one of his speeches, must surrender 
its close connection with a dependence upon the 
landed interest^ and must seek instead popular 
support and establish popular connections. In 
pursuit of the same idea, no doubt he and the 
men who think with him will sever the close con- 
nection now subsisting between Church Establish- 
ment and the Conservative party, a connection 
which has been mainly responsible for the loss to 
the party of Scotland and of Wales. With regard 
to Ireland, too, as he indicated in his paper entitled 
"The Mantle of Elijah,'^ as well as on many occa- 
sions in the Houseiof Commons, he is in favour of a 
Conservative policy more popular than that which 
he inherited from his predecessors. Consider, too, 
his attitude with regard to the Crimes Act. Man 
is the creature of hope, and there are^few who 
do not look forward to a future better than the 
past. Even the rich fool who could say *' Soul, take 
thine ease,'^ intended at least to throw down his 
bams and build greater, nor anticipated that to- 
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morrow would be as to-day, but that it would be 
mucli more abundant. As surely as the eye prefers 
running water to stagnant, so surely does the 
average mind prefer in politics movement and 
advance. Our Conservatism, by reason of its close 
identification with certain great and comparatively 
stationary interests, as well as by its own inherent* 
preference ior immobility, has in the opinion ox 
many Conservatives become distasteful to numbers 
of persons who might otherwise prove loyal and 
active members of the part;^. Conservatism can- 
not, they think, be really popular unless it indi- 
cates at least as much life and movement a ▼ill 
counteract the general impression that Conservatiom^ 
in all things save foreign policy, is an obstinate, 
unideal, and unsympathetic upholder of the statvtS 
quo. 

Still pursuing the same idea, viz., that of 
making Conservatism popular with the masses. 
Lord Randolph has organised the Union of Con- 
servative Associations upon a popular basis, shaking 
off aristocratic patronage and control, and render- 
ing it as much as possible the representative and 
organ of the Conservative multitude. Short though 
the time be which has elapsed since the genius of 
Lord Bandolph conceived the idea of a popular 
and democratic Conservatism, and although in all 
this he acted in direct opposition to the responsible 
leaders of the party, the success attending the. 
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new movement has been most brilliant." Upon this 
there is no need to enlarge. We can run and read 
it. The future of the Tory Democratic party is 
assured. Lord Randolph and the men who think 
with him have^ at all events^ exiled traditional 
Conservatism from the region of practical politics. 
What they are putting in its room is not so clear. 



CHAPTER V. 

LORD RAKDOLFH CHUBCHILL. 

That a young and unrecognised member of the 
Conservative party should have had the intelligence 
to conceive, the courage to attempt, and the genius 
to execute such a complete reconstruction of his 
party, for virtually Lord Randolph has succeeded, 
is, I think, the greatest achievement in modern 
politics. Disraeli educated his party up to the 
adoption of the Franchise Bill of 1865. This feat 
is poor and dim beside what has been done by Lord 
Randolph. Disraeli was the recognised leader of 
the party, Lord Randolph was a private member ; 
Mr. Disraeli was opposed by those below him. Lord 
Randolph was opposed by those above him. The 
passage of the Reform Bill was certain. Disraeli 
had, therefore, merely to persuade his own party to 
do what, if they refused, would be done for them 
by the Liberals. Disraeli educated his party up 
to one popular measure, Lord Randolph has vir- 
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tuallyreconstracted the whole party upon a popular 
basis^ and infused into it popular sympatliies. It 
may be imagined that I claim too much by attri- 
buting success to the Tory Democratic movement. 
Stilly I write chiefly for those who are in sympathy 
with that form of Conservatism^ and of these there 
are few who do not perceive that the action of 
Lord Randolph has rendered impossible the tra- 
ditional Conservatism which subsisted up to his 
time. 

Every day that passes proves more and more 
clearly that, within this new personality, with all 
its seeming eccentricities, wit, presumption, rough 
mob oratory, etc., there lies a remarkable sagacity 
and a perfect appreciation of facts. That which 
first attracted the present writer to Lord BandolpVs 
career, after the recognition of the unusual energy 
and industry displayed in the House of Commons, 
were the marls of an original mind appearing in 
his speeches. Nearly all political speeches are of 
the commonplace order ; their original is found in 
the magazines, the newspapers, the current political 
theories and reflections. In the speeches of Lord 
Eandolph we always found indications of a mind 
travelling in an orbit of its own, a mind regarding 
things from no traditional or customary stand-point, 
not through a medium already supplied, but, as it 
were^ with healthy natural eyes. Lord Randolph 
ever not only called a spade a spade, but saw it as 
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sucli^ showing at all times that our party possessed 
in him, not a political machine^ but a personality 
and a man. Human nature does not relish machines 
in politics^ or mere organs of sound blown through 
by alien forces, by interests, ideas, and persuasions 
outside. It likes a man, and in Lord Bandolph 
has got one. Let no one who, on other grounds, 
feels that he can trust Lord Bandolph, entertain 
disappointment on account of many of the things 
which he says and does. He needs a free hand, 
and much latitude, both of expression and action. 
Yonder is his goal, yet to reach it he has to veer to 
the right and to the left, or his course may seem 
quite retrograde; let him alone, say I. He will 
be there in due time. The tract through which, in 
these times, a practical politician must travel, is 
rugged enough in all conscience, needing many a 
detour and winding way. Our representative has 
trouble enough to get over that rugged ground, 
without increase of his labour and multiplication of 
his difficulties by our short-sighted, unintelligent 
clamours. All practical politicians and statesmen 
have had their rugged ground to get over. Here 
it was supplied by armed men and factions that 
had to get conquered, there by royal stupidity, 
there through the caprice of harlots or the hostility 
of osiU-de-bceuf. Across the howling wilderness 
of modem Democracy Lord Bandolph has to ad- 
vance, flattering, coercing, inspiring, with his 
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tongae mucli in his cheek, or mach uttering 
cajoleries and unreal persuasions. Such is the law 
of the game as laid down by the democratic de- 
yelopment of modem England. He must cut his 
coat according to the cloth^ and make the most 
of the material supplied. Therefore I say again, 
always suspend your judgment ; watch, wait, and 
help. He will, I hope and trust, ever maintain 
pure and intact his latent inner belief as to men 
and things, with sincerity of thought and rectitude 
of purpose, be his platform utteratices and overt 
acts what they may. He will ever strive, so &r as 
it can be done, to escape from that bad element of 
political finesse and electioneering rogueries^ and to 
speak straight to the heart of England^ and appeal 
courageously to her best and highest instincts. 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN INDICATION. 

DuBiNG the last session bat one of Parliament, 
Lord Randolph endeavoured to introduce a Bill 
empowering the leasehold tenants of urban houses 
to purchase the fee simple of the ground upon 
which their houses stand. He also spoke with 
strength and determination in favour of a some- 
what similar Bill introduced by Mr. Broadhursfc, in 
the course of which he inveighed severely against 
the great territorial proprietors of our cities. 

It is not difficult to perceive the object with 
which Lord Randolph adopted this bold and un- 
compromising step. He desired to indicate in the 
most pronounced manner the fact that the Con- 
servative party, so far as he was concerned, had 
cut adrift from its ancient moorings, and must no 
longer be regarded as chartered especially for the 
defence of ^ bloated " estates and of the rights of 
the few as against the rights and interests of the 
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nation. He desired it to be known tliat the Con* 
seirative party were ready and willing to legislatd^ 
even with regard to the land, in a popular spirit and 
in conformity with national needs. Finally, as a 
Conserrative in the conventional sense, he doubtless 
believed that such a multiplication of proprietors of 
the soil as would result from the adoption of his 
measure or Mr. Broadhurst's, would prove a power* 
f ul barrier against Radicalism and Bevolution. In 
his speech on that occasion he differentiated the 
urban from the rural landed proprietors, but his 
differentiation had a transitory purpose, and is too 
slender to be seriously regarded. 

The electioneering advantages to be gained by 
this step are considerable. For example, in future 
no Radical can canvass the voters of a borough on 
the assumption that unless they return a Radical to 
Parliament they cannot break up the monopoly of 
the ground landlords. For he will be at once met 
with the reply : " This is not so ; a Tory has under- 
taken to do this, and was the first to undertake it, 
too." Had the Tories, as a Parliamentary party, 
thrown in their weight with Lord Randolph on that 
occasion, it is plain that in such a borough their 
position would be impregnable as against Radicalism 
offering that boon and no more. Lord Randolph 
perceives that the landed interest must remain 
Conservative, for there is no other party to which it 
can attach itself, while by attacking such monopolies 
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he secures a considerable popular support in tlie 
boroughs. • 

Arguing as well from this remarkable indication 
of policy as from the logic of the situation and the 
general tendency of Tory Democratic utterances, 
we may conclude that this party is quite willing 
to attack if necessary those other great inte- 
rests whose defence was the principal work of 
historical Conservatism. This being so, we perceive 
at once the profound and radical nature of the 
revolution which Tory Democratic tactics are 
effecting in the constitution of the Conservative 
party. The Self-denying Ordinance did not make 
such an alteration in the prospects and effectiveness 
of the Parliamentary army. It is no slight change 
this, but a complete reconstruction on new founda- 
tions, a reformation of the lines upon a new base. 
Of no class or interest whatever must Toryism be 
the peculiar and chartered champion. It must be 
popular and national at all hazards. 

When this revolution is carried through, what 
will be the character of the rank and file of the. 
party? What will be their ideas, and with what 
language will the leaders claim their allegiance and 
rouse their enthusiasm ? 



CHAPTER VIL 

A FALSE D1BECnOK« 

Now I assert, with the utmost confidence^ that in 
this refusal of the Tory Democracy to regard itself 
as specially chartered for the defence of certain 
exclusive interests and oligarchic claims and privi- 
leges^ we have as yet no indication at all of the 
essential nature and real purposes of the party. 
These are but transitory and accidental symptoms 
necessarily attendant on a party reconstituting 
itself upon a popular basis. They mean little 
more than the popular manners and popular style 
of the leader. The party is bound to get into 
touch with the people, bound to show that its 
sympathies are with popular requirements, and 
with the interests of the nation as distinguished 
from the interests of classes. The party must pro- 
ceed step by step, and the first step — ^the essential 
preliminary of all others — ^is not aristocratic or 
oligarchic, but democratici popular, and national. 

K 2 
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The party is strongs self-reliant^ is profoundly con- 
scious of a purpose very different from that of 
Sadicalism^ and is not and need not be afraid that 
at the commencement of its career the silly or the 
hostile may declare this is a Radical party marching 
imder a Conservative flag. Beyond question there 
are many changes and reforms which Radicalism 
desires and thinks ought to be carried out by 
Radicals^ but which democratic Toryism^ perceiving 
to be just and desirable^ is quite ready and willing 
to undertake. Hence I have no doubt that the 
misooiiceptions to which I refer must prevail for 
a timOj but only for a time* The vital^ essential 
characteristics of democratic Radicalism and demo- 
cratic Toryism will not take long to come to the 
sur&ce with principles and a political complexion 
as different as darkness from light, as antagonistic 
and irreconcilable. After a few steps^ - which are 
perhaps common to both, their paths diverge for 
even That of Radicalism lies through confiscation 
and disintegration towards revolution, working 
ever destructively; that of the Tories through 
creation, regulation, to an organised and disciplined 
nation, working constructively. Not alone to hold 
society together, but to bind and compact it into 
a vital whole, is the task towards which democratic 
Toryism, by the law of its existence, ceaselessly and 
inevitably tends. The road along which Radicalism 
travelsj and every year with more speed, is one 
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from wUcli democratic Toryism, be it as democratic 
as it may, is by its essential natare and constitution 
precladed .and warned off. It could not travel there 
if it wonld. Its road is different, and conducts to 
a yery different goal. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THS CONSSBYATrnS WOBKING-MAN OF THE FAST, 

Mb. DisBAELfs Conservative working-man was com- 
prehensible enongli. Of ten^ no doubt, tlie working- 
man voted for the Conservative candidate because 
lie bad a personal admiration for tbe candidate, 
or because tbe latter if elected would be likely to 
be of greater service to tbe borough^ or because 
the voter was bribed, or for any one of many 
reasons, none of which really expressed the real 
Conservative faith of the voter. But the genuine 
Conservative working-man of 1873 believed that 
England was doing very well as she was, that the 
throne, the aristocracy, the Church, the whole 
political and social system ought to be maintained, 
and therefore he voted with the party which was 
most closely connected with the upholding of all 
the stable institutions of the land. Such a creed 
was quite possible for working-men at the time of 
the general election of 1873, when their votes re- 
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turned Mr. Disraeli to power with an enormous 
majority. And sucli a creed is quite possible for 
working-men now, and is doubtless held by large 
numbers of those who go to form the Conservative 
associations of England. 

The Conservative working-man of the past was 
appealed to and influenced through his imagination. 
The throne, the Church, our ancient nobility, the 
sacredness of property, the Constitution, were 
charmed phrases, magic catch-words, profoundly 
influencing his mind and aSecting his political 
conduct. But the development of the Tory Demo- 
cratic policy puts it out of the power of our orators 
to touch those chords in the political spirit of the 
working - man. For example, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, aiming at the compulsory sale and re- 
distribution of landed property, cannot appeal to 
those sentiments of respect for the nobility of 
England and of the sacredness of property. The 
sentiments to which he must appeal are the very 
reverse of these. He must dwell on the wants and 
interests of the English people, and even evoke 
distinctly Radical sentiments by denouncing, as 
he recently did in the House of Commons, "the 
bloated estates'' of the aristocracy. 

. Similarly as the Tory Democratic party forsake 
and attack other great interests hitherto bound up 
with Conservatism, they surrender also the strong 
Vantage-ground from which Conservative orators 
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and candidates nsed to address the working-men 
of England. The charmed language^ the magic 
phrases of the old Conservatives they can nse no 
more. Their appeal mnst be to the same senti- 
ments as those to which ^ adicals appeal. In fact, 
we can't have onr cak*) and eat it. We cannot 
fling over great interests and employ for elec- 
tioneering pniposes language which has no mean- 
ing save in the mouths of men resolved to stand or 
fall in defence of those interests. 

Now^ I think nothing can be more evident than 
that at such a game as this^ and at any point, 
Badicalism has it always in its power to trump the 
Tory card. If the Tory Democracy would lessen 
the privileges of the Upper House, Badicalism can 
go for their abolition. If it would curtail the Pre- 
rogative! Badicalism can propose its abolition. If 
the Tory Democracy would disestablish the Church, 
Badicalism would confiscate the endowments. 
Badicalism is bound to keep beyond Conservatism, 
and therefore at every point can appeal with more, 
power to the sentiments to which it and Con- 
servatism alike are addressing themselves. To 
come down to a single instance. Suppose that 
the Tory Democracy, under the leadership of Lord 
Bandolph, propose the compulsory sale by land- 
lords to tenants of the fee-simple of their holdings, 
urban or agricultural, Badicalism can propose the 
same at lower rates of compensation or adopt a 
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policy of sheer confiscation. At every point it can 
outbid its opponents. Surely^ in spite of all tem- 
porary advantages, it would be the wiser coarse for 
Conservatives to stick to the magic phrases and the 
old strong, solid intei'sts and traditional pre- 
possessions which they represent. I should not 
myself be inclined to doubt that the Conservative 
party, constituting itself irrevocably and in the 
eyes of all men as the firm and unyielding cham- 
pion of the rights of property, making the deter- 
mined assertion of those rights its citadel and 
stronghold, might in the long run triumph. Money 
is power, and I believe that when all property 
is thoroughly alarmed and unanimously flies for 
protection to a certain party, its direct and indirect 
influence might be great enough to make that party 
predominant in the State. It is a political phe- 
nomenon which has been witnessed a thousand 
times. It is within the scope of Carlyle's political 
vaticinations^ where he anticipates for England, as 
one of her most grievous punishments, a scandalous 
copper captaincy as of France, viz., the triumph, 
under one man, autocratic and absolute, of a party 
which has no other raison d'etre than that it is 
believed to be the champion of property and the 
enemy of all forms of aana^culottism and ideas 
savouring of confiscation. En passant I would 
request the more inquiring and reflective amongst 
my readers to study closely and again and again 
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Carlyle's political treatises — "Chartism," "Past 
and Present/^ the " Essay on the Jamaica Question/' 
and over and over and over again, "Shooting 
Niagara and After/' 

Of this I am convinced, that if the Conservative 
party choose to constitute itself solely on the 
basis of the protection of property, it may even- 
tually have the ball at its foot. The ball at its 
foot, but with every noble interest in England and 
the subject countries sacrificed, and some brutal 
and abominable despotism in the near future. 
This, guided by the experience of history and the 
nature of the case, we may promise ; but I hope that 
never more in England will there be a strong party 
of that description, sacrificing everything that is 
noble, beautiful, and human in order that on the 
shoulders of the great and little holders of property 
it may ride to power, the unpropertied classes, 
•as great an interest as England has, tossed con- 
temptuously aside. 

I am well aware that in the Conservative party 
«re great numbers of men who for Conservatism 
imagine no higher r61e than this. But the success 
which may be predicted from the resolute adoption 
of such a r61e is remote, and will command little 
sympathy from practical politicians looking for im- 
mediate results. It is mean, and in the end ruinous, 
and will be unpopular with all the nobler and more 
progressive elements of the party. It is barren and 
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resnltless, and the democracy will not rally to its 
support. To pat the matter saccinctlj, it is the 
programme of the high and dry traditional selfish 
and pedantic Conservatives^ and not of the demo- 
cratic Tory party, who will be inevitably driven 
and drawn to the adoption of priociples wholly 
different from this. At all events the party con* 
template no such r61e, and, as long as Lord 
Bandolph remains a power, will contemplate no 
such rdle ; though I am aware that, amongst the 
upper and middle classes of the party, the vast 
tnajority would desire no other rdle than this, and 
would, if they could, make this programme nn« 
yielding and uncompliant in the extreme. 

That the essential principle of the Tory Demo- 
cracy is not a high and dry unconditional champion- 
ship of the claims of property is evident to all who 
study the acts and speeches of the leaders. We 
leave that to the Whigs. That a yielding here, 
there, and everjrwhere to the instinctive and irra- 
tional demands of the multitude with regard to 
property cannot be its principle, reflection will 
establish. That game is not only dishonest, but 
suicidal. Here Radicalism can always beat ns, can 
always trump the Tory card. The essential principle 
of the Tory Democracy lies elsewhere. 

Pursue to its logical result the policy inaugurated 
in Mr. Broadhurst's Bill, and the English aristo- 
cracy, urban and rural, would be deprived of aU 
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power ajid responsibility, would become sleeping 
partners of the national concern, but sleeping 
partners having an enormous charge upon the 
profits of English industry. All occupiers would 
become owners, while the capital and labour of 
England would have to render annually a mighty 
tribute to a small class of leisured persons without 
duties or responsibilities. In the words of Carlyle> 
England would then say to her landowners : ''Eat 
your wages, and sleep/' The absurdity of such a 
result from a national point of view is so glaring 
that we cannot imagine any sensible person regard- 
ing it with equanimity. Moreover, the breaking up of 
all the great estates, on the principle of Mr. Broad- 
hurst's Bill, would be merely to begin once more 
the vicious circle. The normal economic tendencies 
continuing unchanged, the small fee-simple estates 
would forthwith begin rapidly to aggregate them- 
selves into larger and ever larger estates. It 
would be no more than baling out a boat whose 
bottom is pierced. Meantime, in mere idleness, 
without any public duties or responsibilities, the 
evicted aristocracy would be consuming, without 
any return, a gigantic proportion of the national 
wealth. 

If Tory Democrats imagine that by an advance 
in this line they will be able successfully to combat 
Badicalism, they are fatally mistaken. If they go 
for the compulsory breaking up of the great estatesj 
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and the substitution of millions of fee-simple pro* 
prietors, instead of the existing territorial aristo- 
cracy, they will assuredly so loosen and disturb men's 
minds as to the nature of Property that the Radical 
policy^ which will be an advance upon theirs^ and 
in the same direction^ will seem far more attractive 
to the people in general. Tory Democracy^ thus 
interpreted, would evict the landed proprietors, but 
only in the interest of occupiers, and only on the 
payment of the full market valae of the land. 
There is nothing attractive in this to the vast 
majority of the people, who are not occupiers of 
land at all, nor anything very attractive even to the 
occupiers, whose annual rent payment, or what 
will correspond to it, would not be diminished, but 
probably increased. Here, for example, is a tene- 
ment house, sheltering twenty working-men. The 
owner of the house may buy up the fee-simple of 
the ground upon which it stands, but the interest 
of the purchase-money, apart from law expenses, 
will certainly be as great as the rent. To him it 
will be no great boon, and only under certain 
circumstances any boon at all. To his twenty 
tenants what imaginable benefit accrues? Will 
they vote for a party which, while willing to strike 
a blow at landed property, will not strike harder 
than this f To them arrives the Radical candidate, 
the nominee of Mr. Chamberlain, who says : " Vote 
for us. We are going to take the taxes o£E tobacco 
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and malt and put them on the landlords. You will 
then get tobacco for a halfpenny an ounce and 
whiskey for a penny a glass/' The Tory Democracy, 
by denouncing the land monopolists, as Lord 
Bandolph did in the House of Commons, and by 
advocating the breaking up of '' bloated estates,'^ 
in the interest of the people — strictly speaking, in 
the interest of a class — are, unless we regard — 
as we must regard — this step to be strictly tactical^ 
but preparing the ground for the Eadical who will 
come proposing to tax down the swollen rent-rolls 
in the interest of the whole people, every class. 
Threepence worth of tobacco for a halfpenny, four- 
pence worth of whiskey for a penny, are very 
tangible and comprehensible boons. The Tory 
Democrat, as he stands at the bar, or sits in the 
inn parlour, will find it very hard indeed to put 
down a Badical politician who holds up a quid of 
tobacco, and says : *' Mates, you vote for our men^ 
a^d you'll have that 'ere ounce of good twist 
tobacco for a halfpenny and whiskey at a penny a 
glass/' Heretofore the Conservative working-man 
felt the magic of such words as the Throne and the 
Nobility of England, the National Church, the 
British Empire, our Army and Navy, our Foreign 
Possessions^ and felt the truth of such language as 
the ''Sacredneas of Property,'^ and that it is as 
wrong to rob the rich as to rob the poor. But 
the Tory Democrat^ if he be advancing, though 
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at a slower pace^ along the line of Badicalism,'^ 
and following its lead an^^^irection^ will be unabl^ 
to tonch those chords of the wi^king-man's nature 
which would gladly respond to the Jiime-honoured 
phrases which I have quoted. If on the land 
question^ in pursuance of a distinct strategy, the 
Tory Democrat gives himself oyer to a Badical 
policy, as, if we regard Lord Randolph to be an 
accredited representative, he has already done, the 
pursuit of that strategy will carry him in the 
Radical direction along other political lines as well. 
Plainly this step is tactical, not an indication of a 
progressive and growing policy. He cannot com- 
pete with the Radical on such lines, and he has 
surrendered the old charmed ideas and associations 
by the judicious employment of which he might 
successfully resist Radical appeals to mere cupidity. 
For example, as against the Radical assailing the 
landed interest with confiscatory intent, a bold 
Tory orator might play grandly, and with effect, 
upon the sacredness of property, the wickedness of 
public plunder, the great deeds of the barons. 
Magna Charta, etc., and appeal to strong human 
sentiments of sympathy and admiration so com- 
monly felt towards ancient and noble families. 
But the Tory Democrat who denounces bloated 
estates as a national peril, and proposes a violent 
eviction of the aristocracy, cannot do this. Having 
deserted the strong vantage supplied by traditional 
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Conservatism^ he cannot oppose to the Badical.any 
very powerful argument or appeal to any powerful 
sentiment. 

Similarly should the Tory Democrat^ in pursuit 
of the same line of strategy, find it good to sur- 
render some of the Prerogative or some of the 
income of the Throne, he deprives himself of the 
power of appealing to those passions, habits, and 
feelings which surround the idea of the Throne. 
The Tory Democrat, by going up to a certain point 
in the direction of the abolition of Boyalty, will not 
be able to successfully resist the Radical who goes 
a stage farther. The sentiment of loyalty is the 
only really powerful defence of the Throne. When 
the Tory Democrat is unable to appeal to or arouse 
that sentiment, he will not be able to maintain his 
ground against the Radical inveighing against the 
expense of Boyalty, and declaring that it' is a useless 
anachronism. 

"" Similarly, at every other point where Toryism 
assimilates itself to Radicalism, it will deprive itself 
of the power of appealing to some charmed associa- 
tion, and in the appeal to utility the Radical will 
have the best of the argument, while the strong 
appetitive passions of human nature will be enlisted 
upon his side. 

It may indeed happen that the personal popu- 
larity or personal greatness of the leaders of a 
Tory party acting on such lines, together with the 
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personal unpopalarity or personal weakness of tke 
Liberal leaders^ may enable the Tory Democrats to 
win one general election. Or the spectacle of the 
Conservatives adopting such a new and peculiar 
role may exert^ for a while^ a great fascination over 
the minds of the constituencies. But^ in the long 
run, Toryism, though it may throw over all that 
the old Conservative school held dear, is sure to be 
outbid and outvoted by Badicalism. Bather than 
resort to such methods, Toryism, in my opinion, 
had much better keep to the old catch-words and 
magic phrases, and the old traditional policy of the 
party. • 



CHAPTEE IX. 

SOUBCIS OP EADICAL STRENCfTH. 

1 17HEBEF0BE cannot bat think that Lord Bandolph, 
touching sto he does more nearly and closely the 
sentiments of the Conservative Democracy than 
any other^ has not so far indicated the essential 
principle of democratic Toryism. Tory Demo- 
cracy will not be a bastard and halting Badi- 
calism, but something absolutely and entirely 
different 

^ Beverting now to Lord Beaconsfield's definition 
of the Conservatives as the National party, let us 
consider how that conception might be worked out 
in legislation and administration, especially with 
reference to new current phases of thought and 
sentiment. If, under the stress of life, or the effect 
of change and growth, the Radical party threatens 
to advance upon its way by vast strides, and the 
Conservative party, as by some supposed, also by 
vast strides moves in the same direction^ it is plain 
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that there mast be a very profound and general 
dissatisfaction with things as they are. Towards 
this dissatisfaction there are doubtless many con* 
tribnting causes^ but of these^ beyond all question 
the greatest is the condition of the labouring popn^ 
lation of these countries. YHiile the British Empire 
stands outwardly resplendent and imposing^ the 
British citizen, whose wealth consists only in his 
labour, has begun to be aware that to him all this 
glitter and power mean nothing. Life is not easier 
to him than it was to his ancestors. He knows 
what it is to be out of employment^ and what it. is 
to be employed at starvation wages.. This the 
labourer did not realise in old times, but he is 
realising it now, and in the middle and upper classes 
he finds many friends and sympathisers, bold ex* 
ponents of his thought, and crafty agitators and 
politicians, who would use his dissatisfaction and 
mutinous spirit for their own personal ends. It is 
this fact which has given to ''Progress and 
Poverty '' its enormous circulation, and has em- 
boldened Mr. Chamberlain to think that the time 
has come for a sweeping assault upon the landed 
proprietors of England. Radicalism will ere long, 
defiantly pointing to the condition in which the 
English labourer lives, propose to tax away the 
rent-roll of the landlords, and to give land to agri- 
cultural labourers. The Georgian development of 
Radicalism was foreseen and predicted by Thomas 
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CarlylOj himself a sound Tory Democrat. When 
next Chartism comes up in these countries^ he 
declared in his "Past and Present," it will know 
where to lay the taxes, it will lay them on the 
land; and he proceeded with rapid graphic pen to 
outline the argument which Mr. George has so 
brilliantly expanded and developed. He warned 
the aristocracy that this would be their fate if they 
were not wise in time, and all the signs of the hour 
indicate that his prediction will ere many years be 
accomplished. The human conscience revolts at 
the spectacle of strong men rotting in enforced 
idleness, and at the thought that labour, which pro- 
duces all wealth, should be hardly able to retain out 
of its produce as much as keeps it in existence. At 
this juncture Badicalism comes forward with the 
motto of *' the land for the people,'' and if Con- 
servatism will not bend itself to the relief of labour 
in as bold and uncompromising a spirit as this it 
^^11 be swept out of existence for a time. It 
cannot stand on the old lines, and it cannot stand 
on the new lines when it is a mere pinchbeck 
Badicalism. It must attack the labour problem in 
a spirit at least as bold, and with a plausibility at 
least as great as those with which Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Eadicals are preparing to assail the land- 
lords of England. Again, it must not lose sight of 
Lord Beaconsfield's famous sentence: ''The Con« 
senrative parfcy is a National party.'' How will a 
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National Conservative party, honest, fearless, and 
thorongh, handle the labour problem ? Will it be 
on the lines suggested by Lord Randolph Churchill 
on the eve of his departure for India, when he 
quoted with approbation the strange Bismarddan 
doctrine : " Unemployed labour has a right to be 
employed/' He is the first statesman in England 
who has said so. Is he right or is he wrong 7 



CHAPTER X 

WIBAKKESSES OF GEOBGIAN RADICALISM. 

Now as a tempting bait for the labour vote, even 
tbe Georgian revolutionary scheme has its defects. 
The benefits which it promises are remote. Here is 
an unemployed labourer. To him the Radical says : 

^' Vote for us ; we will take the tax off whiskey 
and tobacco and put it upon the land.^' 

After the first thrill of pleasure at a prospect so 
pleasant^ the unemployed man will reply: 

" All this is very well, but it is not dear tobacco 
or dear whiskey which troubles me now. I have 
not done a stroke of work for three weeks. If 
tobacco were a farthing an ounce, and whiskey a 
ha'penny a glass, I must first earn the farthing 
and earn the ha^penny. I want work and wages. 
Your men don't promise me that. The Conserva- 
tives, now *' 

''Oh yes, but we do. For consider, the tax 
upon the land will throw into cultivation a large 
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amount of land which is now kept for pleasnre- 
grounds, demesnes, and deer-parks. There will be 
a great extension of agricultural indostry. in the 
country. This will prevent the country people 
from collecting into the towns in search of labour, 
and will draw away the agricultural labourers who 
are now in the towns, and whose competition has 
driven down the price of labour and produced the 
want of employment of which you complain.'^ 

"Well/' responds the unemployed, ''suppose aJI 
these fine things take place. You don't teU me 
that, so far as I am concerned, the good time will 
begin to-morrow or next month, perhaps .not next 
year. It will take a long time before the farmers 
begin their work on those lands you mention. 
Perhaps they won't till them at all, most probably 
not. They will put cattle into the demesnes, and 
turn out sheep by the thousand in the deer-parks. 
Why, in this town there are 30,000 unemployed 
men. It would take a great deal of country work 
to get these extracted from the city^ and, so far as 
I can see, they would not get extracted at all. 
Your plan is a mighty fine thing for the cattle 
master and the sheep master. I don't see what 
use it will be to the poor working-man. If it be 
the good thing you say, it may begin to be good 
ten years hence, when I am a regular workhouse 
pauper and my children are God knows where. 
The Conservatives " 
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"Yes, yes, I quite see your argument; but our 
plan goes a great deal fartlier than you suppose. 
Every man in England will liave a right, if he 
chooses, to till the land, not for the farmers, but 
for himself. The agricultural labourer who has 
hitherto been working for the farmer at starvation 
wages, will be able to employ himself. The land 
for the people does not mean the land for the 
farmers. Every man will have a right secured by 
law to cultivate with his own hands and the aid of 
his family as much land as he can for his own 
benefit, paying only a moderate land-tax or rent to 
the State. Thus, don't you see, if the farmer does 
not give employment or pay sufficient wages, the 
labourer turns to the land and works for himself ? 
The agricultural labourers now in the qities wiU 
stream back into the country and work the land in 
their own behoof. The competition of labourers in 
the city will cease, and in the meantime production 
generally, released from the enormous rent tribute 
which industry now pays to the landlords, will go 
forward with leaps and bounds, and there will be 
employment for all. The moment, then, that 
employers of labour try to reduce wages, labour can 
laugh at the attempt. It will turn to the land and 
occupy itself there till the capitalists and employers 
return to their senses/' 

''Come now," quoth the unemployed, "there 
is a little more reason in that so far as the poor 
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working-man is concerned. Bat look at me. I 
am a joorneyman tailor. My weapon is the needle, 
and not the spade. If you were to .give me to- 
day ten acres of the primest land in Backingham, 
and pay my train fare down, I would starve upon 
yonr prime land. Why^ I have not a penny, and a 
baby would till the soil as well as myself* I was 
talking only just before you spoke to me with a 
real agricultural labourer, fi*om the same shire. 
Give him the ten acres. Well? He hasn't got 
a penny neither; he hasn't a spade; he hasn't 
potatoes for seed or corn for seed, nor the where- 
withal to build a cabin on his land. Then he'd 
have to wait eight months or a year before his 
crops are ready to cut. Present him with ten acres 
in the Argentine Republic, and they will be just 
as useful to him. The agricultural labourer in the 
country is just as badly off, or nearly so. I don't 
deny that, in the long run, what you propose may 
be good; but still it is in the long run. I tell 
you again, that what I and the men like me want 
is employment and wages now : and at the other 
shop I hear something of the kind is to be got. 
Ill just step over to Mr. Hope, the Conservative 
agent, and have a chat with him." 

This man is perfectly right, and herein lies the 
weak side of even the grand and alluring Georgian 
theory of land confiscation, towards whose adoption 
Jladicalism is steadily and inevitably tending. The 
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« boons which it proffers are not immediate, but 
remote^ and that its promises are boons at all can 
only be perceived by men capable of reasoning and 
reflection. Even the bribe of cheap tobacco and 
whiskey may be counteracted by arguments showing 
that wages will sink in the same proportion. Em- 

• ployers, it may be argued, will pocket the difference. ' 
Mr. Hyndman does actually so argue. 

The political problem is the labour problem : 
the painful^ dark^ and menacing fact that men 
willing to work cannot always get work, that when 
they get work they are underpaid, that time and 
progress bring no improvement to them, that they 
know all this, are deeply discontented, and grow 
each year more so. The future of the Tory Demo- 
cratic party is bound up with their wisdom or 
unwisdom in dealing with this gravest of all the 
problems of the hour. Bums describes it as the 

"maximum of injustice and wrong that a man should 
ask of his fellow man for leave to worJc^ and have 
his request spumed. We need no poet to teach 
us this; and political economists cannot convince 
me, or convince the average worker, that in an 
empire like this, with vast tracts of waste and 
unoccupied land, with money to be had for the 
asking, with a Government possessed of almost 
infinite resources, able to command the services 
of engineers, skilled talent of all kinds, men who 
onderstand industries of every class, some omni« 
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potent and cmel fate has declared that lie with 
his willing hands is irrevocably condemned to rot 
in enforced idleness. The political economists who 
declare this in the same breath proclaim themselves 
— ^fools. 

What the unemployed labour of these countries 
wants is not grand schemes of confiscation^ but 
employment. What the underpaid labour of these 
countries wants is good wages. A fair day's wages . 
for a fair day's work — the Chartist cry — is a 
demand absolutely right and just. If the Tory 
Democrats have the courage to conceive and the 
skin to carry out a policy of the nature that I am 
suggesting, they need not fear Badicalism^ even 
though the latter come forward armed with the 
most fascinating theories of confiscation in the 
interest of labour. It must be remembered^ too, 
that a wholesale interference with the present uses 
of rent would upset and disturb interests in which 
hundreds of thousands of persons are vitally con- 
cerned, and that enormous masses of men would 
be thrown out of occupations in which they are 
at present engaged. Even though it be admitted 
that land confiscation would do all the good which 
Georgians assert that it would, still, a very large 
proportion of the people of these countries would 
suSer in consequence at the outset. 

Conservatism, if it merely stands still and 
refuses to grapple with the labour problem, or to 
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seek for the labour vote oa the strength of an 
honest resolation to grapple with it^ will be de- 
feated by Badicalism, working out the Georgian 
theories. Conservatism following Badicalism on the 
same lines^ and flinging over interests which it is 
bound to defend, will be, as I have shown, equally 
liable to defeat. But Conservatism boldly an- 
nouncing the doctrine that every Englishman who is 
willing to work has a right to be employed, and that a 
fair day's work deserves a fair day's wages^ asserts 
doctrines which are not only in themselves true^ 
as I fully believe, but must affect the minds of 
the masses of the people in the most powerful 
and direct way. We have here a policy which 
expresses Toryism and expresses Democracy. The 
Tory working-man does not wish to see the waves 
of revolution roll over the great institutions of 
the State. Hence he is Tory ; but he does believe 
in the right of Englishmen, honestly performing 
their duty, to live and to live well in the land of 
their birth. In such a policy we have the true 
explanation of the phrase Tory Democracy, a 
phrase composed of elements apparently contra- 
dictory, and in no other rational or conceivable 
way can the meaning of that phrase be interpreted. 
The time has gone by, as Lord Bandolph Churchill 
has perceived, when the purely Conservative feel- 
ings of the working-men and labourers can be 
successfully appealed to. He is preparing, if I 
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mist^e not, to follow the true line long since 
indicated by Oarljle. He will then find powers 
rallying around him and accompanying him from 
victory to* yictory, which lie will never secare, or 
permanently secure, by plunging along the Radical 
line of advance in the direction of anarchy. The 
temptations to take that fatal line^ to-day strong, 
will be stronger. Mr. Chamberlain and the agrarian 
Radicals are shaking themselves free from Whiggery 
and Liberalism, Ere long that party will have a 
free hand. When that day arrives the Tories must 
adopt one of three courses : unideaM Conservatism ; 
a fatal imitation of Radicalism; or a bold promul- 
gation of the doctrine that waste labour has a 
rigkt to employment — a doctrine which carries this 
Conservative corollary : that the State has a right 
to control the labour which it employs. 



CHAPTER XT. 

STATE-EMPLOYED LABOUB. 

MoKEOVEE, there are great if vague and in- 
definable tendencies now operating in the minds 
of the people which are distinctly favourable to the 
adoption of such a policy as the essential principle 
of the Tory Democracy. The old doctrine of 
laissezfaire is discredited and dead. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer will not galvanise it into life. Men gene- 
rally expect that the State will prove itself a more 
potent and direct &ctor in the march of civilisation 
and progress than it has ever been before. There 
is a growing disposition to regard the State in a 
beneficent and paternal character, and to expect that 
when its children ask for bread it will not give 
them a stone. The child look^ to his father for 
advice, control, and support, and the people of 
these countries, especially the poor and the dis- 
tressed, are becoming more and more willing to 
accept the filial view of their position in relation to 
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tlie GoTemment. Many, I have no doubt, will stand 
back horror-struck from the consequences of the 
acceptance by a political party of such greats new^ 
and &r-reaching doctrines as I have asserted to lie 
at the root of the Tory Democracy. The course will 
not be plain sailing, no doubt In revolutionary 
times what course is ? Conservatism^ which laughed 
at Garlyle proposing these doctrines for its accept- 
ancOj is now being driven towards them by neces- 
sity and the stern logic of events. Without them 
it cannot appeal to the labouring classes as against 
Radicalism and land confiscation. That the State 
cannot employ men and get good work out of them 
is absurd in view of the history of England. Who 
founded, built up, and to-day maintain England's 
mighty empire but men employed by the State? 
Who, to-day, but State-employed men, will face 
death and mutilation for the honour and interest of 
their employers ? So far are the theories favourable 
to individualism, private enterprise, etc., from being 
true, that I assert the very contrary. The State, 
the Nation, will get better work out of its employees 
than any private individual will get out of his. We 
are not to regard in this context those routine de- 
partments where men, shrouded from the public 
eye, and lazily overlooked by lazy State officialism, 
waste or absorb the public treasure, though even 
here there is honest and good work done. Look 
rather at those departments where the State is in 
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earnest and whicli act under the light of publicity : 
peninsular campaigns, assaults of Bedans, the patient 
endurance of cold^ hunger^ and fatigue^ the beau* 
tiful discipline of the regiment or of the man-of- 
war. The agencies by which England conquered 
for herself the British Empire, and to-day main- 
tains it against the world, are^ I think^ equal to the 
task of draining a bog, planting a hill-side^ or 
stitching trousers for the workers. We talk of 
waste lands, lost opportunities, etc., but here is^ 
the waste labour of England rotting in slums and 
alleys, loafing with its hands in its pockets, sink- 
ing daily into the abyss of vice, pauperism, and 
crime. It is as if around the neck of the living, 
industrious Englishman were hanged a corpse, 
which he drags laboriously at every step, with the 
horror as well as the weight of which he is nigh 
foredone. 

Consider, then, that the bold adoption of this 
principle as a fundamental principle in our consti- 
tution, viz., that every unemployed person has a 
right to employment, means the abolition of the 
poor-rates, and the cessation of that heavy drain 
on the community which is caused by the charitable 
relief of indigence. Our waste labour gets itself 
supported in some way, by poor-rates, by alms, or 
by thievery. A man is a wealth-consuming as well 
as a wealth-producing machine. When it is com- 
plained that the State cannot stand such an ex- 
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tension of its sphere of activity this fact must be 
remembered, as also the kindred fact that at present 
a large proportion of our public expenses are 
caused by the necessity for the maintenance of 
repressire and controlling agencies, in order to 
prevent our waste and our vitiated labour from 
preying on the wealth of the community. 

If, through the power of the Tory Democratic 
party, the State undertakes as a solemn responsi- 
bility the duty of employing any and every un- 
employed citizen, bending all its energies to that 
task, and shaping all its machinery so as to sup- 
port or at least not interfere with the work, 
difficulties will disappear, and great and permanent 
advantages become on every side apparent. There 
are in these countries many great and necessary 
works which private enterprise will not undertake, 
but which for the State would be highly remunera- 
tive. Private enterprise must see its way to a 
speedy and substantial reward. The State can 
wait. Private enterprise can consider only the 
material returns. The State will regard matters 
from a higher and more generous point at view, 
knowing that a nation's true wealth consists in 
happy homes and upright, loyal citizens. For 
example, no ioiut-stock company will plant forests, 
there is no immediate return, and in calculating 
the results if extensive drainages or reclamations, 
cannot consider the national benefits arising from 

H 
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the extension of the food-producing area, or from 
the growth of families and homesteads in the 
reclaimed regions. 

Again^ there is no reason to suppose that all 
labour will rush into the arms of the State or 
clamour to be enrolled amongst her industrial 
serrices. In war time there is great industrial 
activity and general employment. Why? Be- 
cause the State by its expenditure of wealth and 
material creates a void which industry rushes in to 
fill. The factories that supply arms, clothing, etc., 
are in full employment and extend their operations, 
thus giving a stimulus to the productive forces 
generally. This has often been noticed in the 
history of England, and was particularly noticeable 
in the Northern States of America during the civil 
war. Yet the wealth expended in war is dissipated 
and wasted. The wealth expended by the State 
through the medium of its industrial services would 
not be lost but changed. It would re-arise in new 
and more valuable forms. Suppose that in Ireland 
the State were to enlist 30,000 men in order to 
carry out on a grand and complete scale Dr. Lyon's 
scheme for the re-afForestment of the country ; con- 
sider the results. The waste labour, which is now 
in various ways preying upon the more prosperous 
classes, would be converted into active labour. 
These 30,000 men would need clothes,* tools, food, 
tents^ conveyance, fuel, etc. The necessity . * 
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providing for them would stimulate in a hundred 
directions the flagging industries of the country. 
The wealth consumed by the State employees would 
not be dissipated in the air. All over the island, 
in suitable tracts, national forests would be planted, 
a growing source of national wealth. Thirty thou* 
sand men of the class most dangerous to the 
State would be converted into loyal citizens, inas- 
much as average human nature is generally true to 
its salt. Who has seen Irish soldiers or policemen 
shouting in seditious processions f Outside those 
80,000 a still larger number of another dangerous 
class would be happily and industriously employed. 
Had the Government enlisted in its service the 
Connaught harvest-men in 1879, 1 fancy Mr. Davitt 
would have found it hard to establish the Land 
Leagfue. Finally, consider the elasticity of mind 
and sense of security which would in consequence 
pervade the whole labouring community of the 
country, arising from the fact that employment 
under the State is always open. At present at the 
bottom of the social edifice lie penury, enforced 
idleness, beggary, and the workhouse. These are 
the dark and dismal abysses which society has 
provided to receive the unfortunate. To descend 
into that gulf is bad enough, but it may be 
questioned whether the haunting fear of it is not 
worse. Those on the brink who see others falling 
in, know that without fault of their own they too 
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may one day fall. Hence in the labouring classes 
there is an ever-present fear and anxiety which 
darken their lives. That sense of fear would be 
absolutely removed should the State undertake to 
find employment for those who seek her aid. Be- 
yond enlistment with the State for honourable 
industrial service the labourer cannot fall The 
gulfs are closed. 

The remuneration given by the State to the men 
employed in the national services would be a standard 
of wages^ or rather the lowest point which wages 
could touch. K the private employer will not pay 
as much^ his men will take service with the State. 
Governments have frequently endeavoured to fix 
remuneration by statute, and have always failed. 
They must fail until they ofEer themselves the 
wages which they desire to make the general 
standard of remuneration. But the State must 
furthermore give fair wages. What fair wages may 
be is not easily determinable, but we know what 
&.ir wages are not. They are not such as will 
ensure cold and hunger to little children and 
compel women to neglect their household duties 
and roam abroad in quest of work. That such 
wages are unjust does not need a reasoned body of 
philosophy to prove. The common instincts of 
humanity prove it. 

But^ it will be said, such an enhancement of the 
standard of remuneration for wages will ruin 
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many private employers of labour. With wages 
doubled and trebled they will not be able to stand 
the expense, your paternal Government will ruin 
them ; they cannot compete with the State, or with 
wealthy companies, or individuals who may be able 
to stand the strain. Be it so. Let them confess 
themselves beaten and retire. If they can only 
make their industries flourish by paying starvation 
wages to their employees, the fact proves that they 
are unfit for the occupation upon which they 
entered. We are not going to starve little children 
in order that small Shylocks may abound, or em- 
brute and slay British citizens that Cain may walk 
abroad without the ancient mark on his brow. 
Let them retire and make way for men who will 
give a fair day's wages for a fair day's work, 
and who can employ at the Government standard 
of remuneration. 

Moreover, we cannot now talk of ruin. Ruin, 
in current language, means precipitation into the 
social gulf of penury and destitution. But when 
the State assumes its true function, the fall is 
checked at a point a long way on this side of 
destitution. The ruined man, if he cannot procure 
employment elsewhere suitable to his abilities, will 
take service under the State, which will discover 
the measure of his capabilities and use him accord- 
ingly. The man who can only make his business 
pay by starving his employees and their children, is 
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not fit to be an employer. Let him seek his trae 
position. 

Once the State honestly undertakes these func- 
tions I foresee the commencement of an age of 
vital reform. To begin with, the State will need 
officers, overseers, engineers, skilled artists of 
many kinds. There will be a demand for young 
men of talent, energy, and the qualities which in- 
spire respect and obedience. Mea of this stamp 
leave our shores by hundreds and thousands to enrich . 
the colonies, or it may be to herd sheep in the 
desolate solitudes of Brazil. The Home Office will 
need reform. The repression of waste labour grown 
vicious and criminal will be found not to be its 
true function. Now from this side, now from that^ 
duties, cares, responsibilities will grow upon the 
State, demanding recognition. With the public 
money flowing out presumedly for reproductive 
work, and the creation of public and national wealth, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find his ac- 
counts rather more closely, scrutinised than they are 
at present. As the pressure of taxation is felt, the 
public will not tolerate an idle aristocracy gathering" 
in and consuming the rent of all England. Our 
ancient nobility will feel the necessity of reformings 
themselves, or be reformed from without. All this 
is vague, indefinite, and lost in the cloudlandof the 
future ; but any man who trusts in the simple and 
undeniable supremacy of the moral law will believe 
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with me that the adoption o£ an essentially right 
and jnst principle, thoagh it may lead to other and 
far-reaching results, will lead to none which can 
be dangerous or disastrous. We are so consti- 
tuted that we cannot imagine justice leading to 
eyil^ while we know that injustice must lead to 
evil. 



CHAPTER XII. 

• ENGLAND AND JUAN F£BNAND£Z. 

In the existing constitution of society in England 
a man falls out of employment. He seeks work, 
and can get none. He approaches the State, or 
those agencies which the State has established for 
his relief. He says : " I do not want a pauper's 
dole. I do not want to be a burthen on the con'- 
munity, or to eat the bitter bread of the alms 
receiver." "We cannot give you work/' is the 
reply ; " we will give you food, clothing, warmth, 
and shelter, and we will make you a pauper." 
Political economists may persuade themselves that 
this is right and just. But common sense and 
common justice and humanity declare at once that 
such a method of dealing with our distressed fellow 
countrymen is diabolical. Why should we convert 
our brother, who asks for honourable work, into a 
degraded recipient of alms, aud tax ourselves to 
maintain him in demoralising idleness ? 
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Let us suppose Bobinson Crusoe treating Friday 
on this principle : " My good Friday, I cannot think 
of letting you work for me ; I have been told that 
any such weakness on my part would result in 
indescribable pains and penalties to myself. But^ 
being a Christian, I cannot let you starve. Though 
you are young, sti'ong, and active, and might be of 
the greatest service to me as a worker, I will with 
my own hands build a snug cottage for you, while 
you stand by or bask in the sun. I will give you a 
portion of my wardrobe, and every day without fail 
I will bring you food. I will also read the Bible 
for you and pray with you, and when you are sick 
I will supply you with daintier viands and even a 
portion of my small stock of rum. For I am a 
Christian, Friday, and am commanded to feed the 
hungry and clothe the naked." 

This is the poor-law system of England — ^the 
flower of modern philanthropy, Christianity, and 
political economy. 

"WTiat Robinson actually did is that which I 
am suggesting as the true policy of the Tory 
Democrac}', seeking how it may circumvent Radi- 
calism and Mr. Henry George. To Toryism there 
are three courses open, one of which it must accept. 
It must resist change, following the lines of tradi- 
tional Conservatism, or it must reform itself in the 
direction of Radicalism on the linos which super- 
ficial persons believe to be the real programme of 
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the party, or it must attach the democracy to itself, 
by the method I have indicated, which, too, is the 
method commended by common sense and unso- 
phisticated natare. Take the most ardent and 
fanatical adherent of laissex /aire in politics, even 
Mr. Herbert Spencer himself, release him from a 
condition of things in which his perceptions have 
been confused by a false and selfish philosophy, and 
he will inevitably adopt the method of dealing with 
poverty and distress which I am recommending as 
the basis of a national policy for the Tory Demo- 
cratic party. Put him in Robinson Crusoe's position 
and he will act as Crusoe did. 

But it may be maintained that what is possible 
and desirable in such a state of society, the very 
simplest one can conceive, is not so, as society by 
growing larger grows more complicated. This is 
not so, as I think reflection will establish. Suppose 
.that Crusoe, still wielding the sovereignty of his 
small realm, were at the head of fifty men when 
Friday was thrown destitute upon his shore, would 
he then send a levy of his men to build a cottage, 
laying Friday under tabu, not to help with stick or 
stone, and other levies to raise food for him and 
make his clothing? Unless Crusoe's brains had 
been addled by laiaaez faire philosophy he would 
do nothing of the kind. As he treated Friday when 
he was himself state and population he would surely 
treat him under these altered conditions — substan- 
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tiallj in the same way though with different 
methods. If unable, by pressure of business, to 
personally superintend the employment of Friday, 
he would select one of his men to perform the duty 
which, when he was alone in the island, he per- 
formed himself-*a man wise enoagh, kind enough, 
and stern enough to teach and direct the poor 
castaway. Nor would his delegate require the whip, 
as is sometimes argued by those who oppose the 
State employment of pauper labour. There would 
be quite whip enough in the relations between 
Friday and his employers. The little realm being 
unblessed with a system under which idleness can 
cosher upon industry, Friday would have to do his 
duty, and please his employers, or starve. With a 
poor-law relief system to fall back upon, no doubt 
even the good Friday would become lazy and muti- 
nous enough. 

But, as a matter of fact, in a simple and primi- 
tive state of society, Crusoe's treatment of Friday 
would not be adopted. If the island were not fully 
inhabited, or not wholly reduced to private owner- 
ship, Crusoe would probably find means of convert- 
ing him into a farmer or a hunter, and would 
supply him with land for that purpose. If the 
island were reduced to private ^ownership, and if 
still none of Crusoe's subjects were willing to 
employ him, the alternative would be presented to 
him of destroying private ownership, so as to get 
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Friday a farm, or of supplying him with employ- 
ment and wages, and exercising over him control. 
Physically speaking, indeed, there are besides two 
other courses open : he might let Friday starve, or 
he might adopt the English poor-law system, and 
maintain him in idleness by a tax. Bat morally 
there are only the two first. 

These are the alternatives, the choice of which 
is being thrust upon us here in England by events 
and the new developments of political philosophy. 
The State must employ the so-called waste labour, 
or grant to labour a right to the soil. The latter, or 
Georgian theory, is that towards which Radicalism 
tends with a yearly increasing velocity. No one 
who has read Mr. Chamberlain's speeches can 
doubt that he is heading straight for that consum- 
mation. Now that English Radicalism, as represented 
by him, is reinforced by two millions of voters, land- 
less, but who know how to till land, land nationalisa- 
tion, and the right of labour to approach the soil 
for its own benefit, will be pushed forthwith to the 
very front and chief place in the Radical programme- 
If Conservatism does not intend to keep stumbling 
stupidly along the same line of advance, and is 
really in earnest in its intention of appealing to the 
masses for support, it must^ adopt that other alterna- 
tive, and enunciate just as distinctly, and with just 
as fierce an emphasis, as the cardinal principle in its 
policy, the natural and indefeasible right of labour 
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to employment and maintenance at the hands of 
the State. When parties fall back npon first 
principles, their politics become fervent and their 
action evitices an almost supernatural energy and 
passion. Such were the politics and such the 
action of the American abolitionists^ asserting as a 
principle the personal freedom of man. When 
Badicalism has advanced to the ground now occu- 
pied by Mr. Chamberlain^ and asserts that England 
belongs to the English people, and that the English 
labourer has a natural and indefeasible right to the 
use of the soil, it will evolve passionate energies 
which can only be met by an appeal as clear and 
direct to first principles, as universal and as 
readily apprehensible. Let it be remembered too 
that Badicalism, asserting its principle, combines 
the two mighty forces of capital and' labour in a 
joint crusade againsfc the territorial proprietors. A 
policy which would abolish all taxation save that 
on land will, in the long run, combine against land- 
owners forces practically irresistible, save by a 
counter policy reaching as deep and resting on 
principles as strong. If it be a part of Lord 
Bandolph Churchill's policy, as his support of 
Mr. Broadhurst^s Bill seems to indicate, to break 
up the big estates and diffuse land-ownership so as 
to identify the interests of many in an institution 
now identified with the interests of a few, he is 
wasting precious time and opportunities. Before 
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may one day fall. Hence in the labouring classes 
there is an ever-present fear and anxiety which 
darken their lives. That sense of fear would be 
absolutely removed should the State undertake to 
find employment for those who seek her aid. Be« 
yond enlistment with the State for honourable 
industrial service the labourer cannot falL The 
gulfs are closed. 

The remuneration given by the State to the men 
employed in the national services would be a standard 
of wages, or rather the lowest point which wages 
could touch. K the private employer will not pay 
as much, his men will take service with the State. 
Governments have frequently endeavoured to fix 
remuneration by statute, and have always failed. 
They must fail until they oSer themselves the 
wages which they desire to make the general 
standard of remuneration. But the State must 
furthermore give fair wages. What fair wages may 
be is not easily determinable, but we know what 
&ir wages are not. They are not such as will 
ensure cold and hunger to little children and 
compel women to neglect their household duties 
and roam abroad in quest of work. That such 
wages are unjust does not need a reasoned body of 
philosophy to prove. The common instincts of 
humanity prove it. 

But, it will be said, such an enhancement of the 
standard of remuneration for wages will ruin 
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many private employers of labour. With wages 
doubled and trebled they will not be able to stand 
the expense, your paternal Government will ruin 
them ; they cannot compete with the State, or with 
wealthy companies, or individuals who may be able 
to stand the strain. Be it so. Let them confess 
themselves beaten and retire. If they can only 
make their industries flourish by paying starvation 
wages to their employees, the fact proves that they 
are unfit for the occupation upon which they 
entered. We are not going to starve little children 
in order that small Shylocks may abound, or em- 
brute and slay British citizens that Cain may walk 
abroad without the ancient mark on his brow. 
Let them retire and make way for men who will 
give a fair day's wages for a fair day's work, 
aTid who can employ at the Government standard 
of remuneration. 

Moreover, we cannot now talk of ruin. Ruin, 
in current language, means precipitation into the 
social gulf of penury and destitution. But when 
the State assumes its trae function, the fall is 
checked at a point a long way on this side of 
destitution. The ruined man, if he cannot procure 
employment elsewhere suitable to his abilities, will 
take service under the State, which will discover 
the measure of his capabilities and use him accord- 
ingly. The man who can only make his business 
pay by starving his employees and their children, is 
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intelligence of the manufacturing and commercial 
classes^ and the money -power will supply the 
sinews of war. I would have Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the Tory Democratic leaders earnestly 
reflect whether by any methods of political warfare 
other than that which I have indicated, they can 
hope to resist Radicalism, passionately maintaining 
that the English people own England. If Radi- 
calism can marshal the masses to the cry that 
Englishmen have a right to the vote, with how 
much greater power can it stir up the people with 
the cry that Englishmen have a right to their 
native land ! When Conservatism of the stagnant 
type produces a book as brilliant, as plausible, and 
as popular as " Progress and Poverty,^' and can set 
out principles as readily apprehended and as allur- 
ing as Mr. Chamberlain^s, it may feel confidence, 
but not till then. 

But, it may be replied, sophistry must be de- 
feated in the long run. Even an appeal to the 
cupidity of large masses of men must fail if it be 
opposed by reason and common sense. Can those 
who urge this be sure of it? Alluring sophistry 
has ere now precipitated revolutions. And are they 
quite certain that Mr. George's book is sophistry ? 
Let them read it closely, and test first the strength 
or brittleness of his reasoning. But let me re- 
mind them of a significant fact. All educated men 
will admit that Thomas Carlyle was one of the 
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greatest men of genias, if not the greatest of those 
expressing themselyes in prose, whom England has 
produced in the present century. That he was pro- 
foundly and essentially a friend to the territorial 
aristocracy no one who has read his books can fail 
to perceive. In the last of his published works he 
says significantly, "they are the best class in 
England," and the key to all his political writings 
consists in an earnest desire, passionately expressed, 
to awaken them to a sense of their duties and 
responsibilities. Yet this man not only predicts 
the rise of the Georgian philosophy and the rise of 
a party legislating in accordance with its principles, 
but maintains, too, that with the weapons of reason 
alone that philosophy cannot be answered. The 
real answer to the agrarian party, as prescribed by 
that profound thinker, must be one not given in 
words but in deeds, in a bold, cheerful undertaking 
of responsibilities and performance of duty by the 
assailed classes, in their private capacity and also 
in their public capacity as an influential element in 
the State. In Carlyle's day the territorial aristo- 
cracy were practically the Government of the 
country, and could work effectually in both spheres. 
Still, even with curtailed power and influence they 
must do the best they can, if they wish to avoid 
otherwise inevitable fate. The answer to the allur- 
ing Georgian philosophy, to the alliance of capital 
and labour against the territorial interest, is to be 

N 
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given not in words but in deeds, and chiefly in the 
practical recognition of the fact that waste labour 
has a natural and indefeasible right to employ- 
ment. Consider again the illustration of Bobinson 
and his Friday. Plainly, if Friday is to live at all, 
he must be treated by the island-lord, (I) on the 
poor-law system, which only a mad Crusoe would 
dream of ; or (2) by the method that Crusoe actually 
adopted; or (3) Crusoe must grant to him some 
interest in the soil, give him rights in the island 
and to the produce of the island, either free ^ or 
conditional on payment of rent. Let us suppose 
that he makes him a rent-paying occupier, and 
demands a third of the fruits of his industry 
for the permission, a third which he consumes, 
acknowledging no other relation save this of rent as 
subsisting between himself and the fugitive. Such 
an inhuman relation, one would not Be surprised 
if it were brought to a sudden end some time by 
the assassination of the rent extractor. But let us 
suppose that in one way or another, by barter, 
cajolery, or otherwise, Friday succeeds in getting 
into his possession the fire-arms, slugs, and powder 
of the island-lord, and learns how to use them, 
is it not plain that the latter would have either 
to adopt some human relations with the fugitive, 
groxmded on his superior wisdom and the per* 
ception of that fact on Friday's part, or cease 
demanding rent from his well-armed tenant? 
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Suppose Friday were to refuse payment of rept, . 
maintaining that the island was made by the Great 
Spirit of .his race, not by Crnsoe, and that Crusoe's 
prior occupation gave him no ownership, Crusoe 
would need to be a very persuasive reasoner indeed 
to secure by argument only a steady inflow into his 
cave or summer-house of a regular third of Friday's 
labour. 

Mutatis mutandis, is not this exactly the posi- 
tion in which the landlords of England stand to-day 
in relation to the non-landowning classes? They 
acknowledge no other human relation with them 
than such as are founded upon rent. But at thb 
same time, in one way or another their weapons of 
ofEence and defence have passed from their hands 
to the hands of the English Fridays. The latter 
are now well armed, armed with votes, and steadily 
drawing to themselves the powers once exclusively 
held by the landlords. The actual power is gone, 
and tbe influence of custom and habit is fast 
melting away. "Progress and Poverty'' has 
proved a strong solvent, and Radical agitation will 
do the rest. Plainly, under such changed circum- 
stances, the English Crusoes must establish or 
revive some human relations with the English 
Fridays, or as mere rent extractors cease out of the 
island. They cannot subsist side by side with the 
rest upon such a footing, with all the physical force 
in the hands of the Fridays, and all the rent in the 
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hands of a small and weak class. Oat of the 
lunatic asylum there should not be to-day a mind 
in England capable of contemplating as permanent 
such a relation as that. 

Friday, I say, has a natural right either to 
Crusoe's guidance, control, protection, paternal 
regard, or, if Crusoe will not give him that, and 
form as between them a civilised and human society, 
then the other natural right to the free use of the 
island. And at all events, whether we admit these 
rights or not, we can see plainly enough that the 
Fridays are becoming resolved to enforce the latter 
right, and that as a mere policy of expediency it 
were better for the Crusoes to admit and strive to 
realise the former. 

"Unemployed and waste labour has a right to 
be employed.^' So said poet Burns, so said the 
Chartists, so said the great historian Carlyle, so 
says Mr. Buskin, so says the prince of statesmen, 
Bismarck, so say common sense, common humanity, 
common prudence, and now a young English states- 
nian has said it too. Stick to it, my lord. It is a 
good horse this — ^his other name — National Energy. 
Back him with all you have — with your life if neces- 
sary. He is the best in our stud, unconquerable, of 
divine breed. We know him as a war-horse, neck 
clothed with thunder, etc. Who has seen him 
quail? Bring him out for wars not fratricidal, 
wars against the demon-powers of Nature, against 
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poverty, vice, idleness, crime— against the world- 
conquering anarchy of these days. For State- 
employed labour must be State-controlled labour, 
organised, disciplined, officered better than the best 
of our crack regiments, better than our best men- 
of-war. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ELECTIONEERING AND OTHER ADVANTAGES. 

Let the young Tory party reflect now upon the 
moral and intellectual character of this big, dark, 
waste democracy, whose favour they must win, or 
perish out of the political world. These great 
multitudes of men whose lives are mainly spent in 
manual toil can follow no close chain of reasoning, 
and do not understand nice distinctions or argu- 
mients such as Mr. Herbert Spencer would delight 
in. An idea to have power with them must be 
simple and massive, simple and unencumbered with 
corollaries, limitations, adjustments, etc., that they 
may understand it, and massive that they may not 
ignore it. See the multitude in a circus. It is not 
refined wit and delicately humorous movements 
that the clever circus-manager sets before them, but 
broad Brobdingnag jokes, and a sort of large, 
easfly-appreciated buffoonery, Mr. George, there- 
fore, has 'done wisely in divesting his land nationali- 
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eation project of limitations and compromises. 
He does not propose purchase of the land. He sets 
before the people the simple and massive idea that 
the nation is lord of the soil every inch, and that 
they have been ousted from their ownership by 
fraud and fprce. Tentative proposals^ especially if 
accompanied with the notion of purchase, would 
lessen the sense of indignation upon which he and 
his rely, would make the idea small instead of 
massive, complicated and obscure instead of simple. 
I say he has done wisely in his generation, and 
with a true perception of the nature of democracy, 
and that English Radicalism, halting and hesitating 
in its initial movements but on the same road as 
Mr. George, will ere long fling away its impedi- 
menta, its scruples and suggested compromises, and 
steadily march forward to join him. 

Now, to meet such Radicalism with its idea 
simple and massive, Conservatism must put forward 
an idea at least as simple and massive, and I will 
thank the critic to find another fulfilling those 
qualifications as does the principle which I claim 
to be the very essence of the Tory Democratic 
party, the native-born right of the English man or 
English woman to a fair day's wages for a fair 
day's work, the Chartist cry pronounced by Thomas 
Carlyle to be as fair a demand as one man ever n:iade 
of another. Turn and sift the problem how you will, 
you will find none other with which Conservatives 
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can rouse and awaken the masses of the people, 
stimulate their enthusiasm, and march them shout- 
ing to the polling-booths. To the simplest intelli- 
gence it is fascinating^ as the land confiscation idea 
is not. Theoretically good, this latter with a little 
probing and popular exposition may be shown to 
be practically bad. Dull, stationary Conservatism 
cannot do this, but progressive Conservatism, 
holding up the counter idea of work for all willing 
hands, can. There is a deep and ineradicable belief 
in human nature which all the arguments of laissez 
faire philosophers and all the sneers of smart 
writers cannot eradicate, that Grovernments ought to 
consider the welfare of their subjects and secure 
them their rights ; and to a simple intelligence what 
right is so clear as this^ that he willing to work, 
and standing on his native soil, has a nguo lo work ? 
All the philosophers from the days oi Adam iSmith 
could not get that simple idea out of the mind of 
the unemployed man, and of that simplest, deepest, 
and most primitive conception of his rights, Tory 
Democracy may, if it likes, become the champion. 

The arguments usually employed against the 
proposition that the State should directly employ 
labour in industrial enterprises are mutually con- 
tradictory. Common sense endeavoured to be 
heard at the time of the passage of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, but was loudly resisted by the 
professors of " the dismal science,'^ backed by the 
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selfish instincts of the capitalists. "What/* said 
they, '' will you bring the State with its vast re- 
sources into competition with private enterprise? 
You will tax the employers in order to furnish 
money for the employment of paupers, and with 
the money levied ofE them you will compete 
with and break them down? This is plainly 
unjust.** 

Now, leaving aside the question of justice, this 
argument assumes that State - directed industry 
will beat down the industry that is directed by 
private employers. It predicts victory and success 
for the State. Then why not? Things will be 
cheaper for the consumer. But it is also main- 
tained that without the sting of private interest 
industry must be conducted in a perfunctory, 
ruinous, and wasteful manner, and that the money 
so spent will be lost. But this arg^nmpnt predicts 
failure for State dir^c^'^'^ indnstry, and is, therefore, 
incompatiUt; with the former. One or other of 
these arguments must be reimquished, for plainly 
the State cannot at the same time both succeed 
and fail. 

The latter argument, that which assumes that 
State-directed labour must be inefficacious owing 
to the absence of private interest, is that which is 
most generally used just now. Plausible as it 
sounds, it is even more absurd than the other. 
So far as private interest is concerned, the labourer 
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at all events is just as mucli interested when 
employed by the nation as when employed by the 
iadividaal. The employee of Mr. Jones has as 
little interest in the condition of Mr. Jones's balance 
at the bank as if Mr. Jones were a State official. 
In either case/ if he does not perform his duty, 
he is liable to dismissal, and can be made to feel 
in his pocket the consequences of his misconduct. 
Consider again, that in the present age joint-stock 
companies are beating individual, capitalists in 
many fields of enterprise. Yet the directors of 
the companies are themselves officials employed 
by a mass of ignorant shareholders, and occupy 
towards them a position somewhat resembling that 
of Ministers to the nation. Yet around Ministers 
there is the full glare of publicity. Self-interest 
will act on them just as strongly as upon directors, 
and we may imagine that a sense of public duty 
and responsibility will affect them rather more 
powerfully than a bank director is affected by a 
sense of his duty to shareholders. 

However, I do not purpose now entering into 
anything like a full examination of this department 
of the subject. Those who repeat the stock non- 
sense about the defectiveness of State-employed 
labour, in face of the fact that it is such labour 
alone which is adequate for the performance of 
the* greatest and most herculean tasks, can be 
convinced by no reasoning. The man who, see- 
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ing an athlete lift two hundredweight, gravely 
maintains that he can by no possibility lift fifty 
pounds^ cannot be argned out of his position. The 
publicist who, knowing that State-employed labour 
created and maintains the British Empire, maintains 
that State-employed labour cannot drain a bog 
or make a pair of shoes, has made up his mind, 
and no reasoning will get him to unmake it again. 
I do not write to convince closet theorists that 
they have forgotten some fundamental facts in 
political philosophy, but to remind intelligent 
practical men who find themselves at hand-grips 
with an overmastering power, that by a certain 
method, and by that method only, will they achieve 
political victory. 

The incidental benefits and reforms necessarily 
connected with the assumption by the State of 
this r61e are not slight, but very great, far-reach- 
ing, and full of hope. The abolition of the poor- 
law system will be the destruction of a mon- 
strosity and corrupting agency without parallel in 
the annals of human cruelty and human stupidity. 
Consider only some of its beautiful results. A 
prostitute seeks and gains admission to the work- 
house in the winter. Summer and warm weather 
bring her out to ply her traffic anew. As winter 
approaches she returns, and in the spring presents 
her country with a bastard. As years succeed she 
presents others. Outside of the workhouse is a 
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poor widow, straining every nerve to keep her 
little family together, toiling, struggling, striving 
on the sheer edge of pauperism's black gulf. Her 
we cunningly tax for the support of the prostitute 
and her bastards^ to whom we grant free mainte- 
nance ; although, if we chose, we could make this 
woman earn her own and her children's living, or 
suffer the natural penalty of her course of life. More- 
over, of the tax which we levy off the widow not 
half reaches the prostitute and her children, the 
rest is lost and intercepted somehow. Thus, 
speaking generally, we can say that the still 
solvent and industrious poor are taxed to support 
those who need punishment more than relief. Those 
on the edge of pauperism we help to drive over 
the brink, and those already over we plunge deeper 
into the depths of viciousness and degradation. 
In Ireland, at least in country places, it is not 
the deserving poor who accept the shelter of the 
workhouse. These starve or become beggars, 
whom the peasantry treat with kindness and 
sympathy. It is the thoroughly low and vicious 
who resort thither. The system is as corrupting 
in practice as it is monstrous in theory. Why 
was it ever adopted ? The reason is not far to 
seek. It was because the private employers of 
labour feared the competition of the State, for 
the alternative policy of maintaining man in idle- 
ness is the maintaining of man in work. But 
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this is merely giving a reason, it is not proving 
that the system is right. A man may give a 
reason why he has kicked his wife to death, but 
his reason will fail to prove that he is not a 
scoundrel and a marderer. The State which^ in 
obedience to certain selfish instincts of certain 
classes, has adopted the poor-law system and 
refuses to employ poverty, murders men and 
women and little children, and murders not the 
body only but the soul. The Tory Democracy, 
while fighting with and overthrowing Radicalism, 
will be just as surely overthrowing a system of 
organised murder. 

The only real danger to society and the State 
arises from the proletariate, the unemployed or 
underpaid masses of men. While drafting the 
worst and most dangerous of these into the service 
of the State and minimising the revolutionary 
tendencies of the rest, the Tory Democracy will be 
at the same time striking down its political foes 
and strengthening the foundations of society. 

Be the Georgian theory, that low wages and 
stinted employment depend upon rent, true or not, 
at all events the working classes have not yet 
realised that it is true. For an assault upon ter- 
ritorial proprietors they are not at this moment 
ripe. But thanks to the Trade Unions and, indeed, 
the common, obvious facts of existence, they do 
univ«:sally regard with hostile eye the employers 
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of labour. Employment and good wages they 
want, and that now* and to-day, and will regard 
with all the more gratitude and enthusiasm the 
party which offers this, because it will strike a blow 
at employers and capitalists. The relation between 
wages and rent they do not see^ as yet; but the 
schoolmaster is abroad^ and Radicalism, of which 
the very brain is capital, will take care to keep him 
abroad. The leaders of the Tory Democracy cannot 
afford to wait. Well organised, the party might 
sweep the constituencies while Radicalism is still 
drawing its great but somewhat cumbrous weapon. 
The operative to-day feels no hostility to the land- 
lord, but he does feel a very stern sense of hos- 
tility to the capitalist. He will rejoice in a high 
standard of wages as well because it is in itself 
good, as because it will be bitter as death to the 
ipitalist. 
A nation at unity with itself, all classes co- 
operating harmoniously, the individual will and the 
national will working in concert and sympathy, 
form some of the attractions of the Socialistic 
dream to generous and high-aspiring minds. 
Socialism, like the Millennium, is a devout dream, 
or, if you like, a nightmare ; still enthusiasts are a 
power. No prudent statesman will scare from his side 
the young men who see visions, or the old men who 
dream dreams. With our Tory Democratic principle 
professed Socialists will sympathise. With it, too, will 
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sympathise all that floating^ uncommitted mass of 
opiaion which cannot but recognise the greatness of 
Socialistic aspirations^ while it fears to trust the 
expounders of Socialism. Land confiscation, on 
the other hand, inaugurates the reign of intense 
and universal individualism, a result hateful to 
Socialists. The Tory Democi*acy would be on this 
side reinforced not only by many votes but by 
some noble and patriotic natures; men, for example, 
of the type of the late Charles Kingsley, who 
called himself a Christian Socialist, Mr. William 
Morris, Mr. Buskin and his whole school. I do not 
merely guess that Mr. Ruskin is a Tory Democrat, 
as I understand the word, I know it. But for 
Mr. Buskin an<^ his hooks T shonld t)robably not 
have writ'iifcu iiiid work. 

I'hc/f U iix ijiigiauu a btrong i.nd deep sense of 
fair play, which the Georgian theory outrages. The 
proposal that of two brothers, the one who invested 
his money in land should be ruined, and he who 
invested his money in machinery should be enriched, 
is at first sight so monstrous that to many minds 
''Progress and Poverty" will always seem as wicked 
as absurd. The Georgian philosophy Sees not force 
its way by its own merits so much as the contem- 
plation of the wide, wasting human misery by 
which, perhaps, the inquirer has long since been 
haunted, and which Mr. George takes good care 
that he shall never forget. Such passages as this 
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penetrate and cling like barbed arrows^ piercing 
sheer througb all defensive armour : 

'*It is not from the produce of the past that 
rent is drawn, it is from the produce of the present. 
It is a toll levied on labour constantly and con- 
tinuously. Every blow of the hammer, every stroke 
of the pick, every thrust of the shuttle, every throb 
of the steam-engine, pay it tribute. It levies on 
the earnings of men who, deep under ground, risk 
their lives, and of those who, over white surges, 
hang to reeling masts. It claims the just reward of 
the capitalist and the fruits of the inventor's patient 
toil. It takes little children from play and from 
school, and compels them to work before their 
bones are hard or their muscles are firm. It robs 
the shivering of warmth, the hungry of food, the 
sick of medicine, the anxious of peace.'' 

The disciple of Mr. George who has convinced 
himself that his false-prophet prophesies aright, 
"and that rent is the great primary cause of the 
suffering which he brings before his mind so 
vividly, so frequently, and with a pathos so pro- 
found and so tender, will not be stopped by the 
apparent injustice of ruining one rich man and 
enhancing the riches of another rich man. He will 
regard these things as trifles set over against the 
black mass of suffering and horror. As against a 
Conservative policy which fights only for vested 
interests, stubbornly resolved to keep things as 
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tliey are, he will be a Georgian, therefore a Badical, 
and a follower of Mr. Chamberlain in his approach- 
ing campaign against landlordism. Nevertheless, 
the outrage to the common^ unsophisticated sense 
of fair play involved in the rain of one rich man 
and the enhancing of the riches of another rich 
man, is still there, thoagh it cannot assert itself 
against a party given over to a stupid maintenance 
of the stattis quo. Now all those, and they are 
many, including, I dare say, the majority of pro- 
fessed Georgians, . who do recognise this seeming 
injustice, this apparent one-sidedness and partiality, 
would probably to a man come over to the Tory 
Democratic party enunciating the principle of 
State-employed labour. For this principle strikes 
out all round. It does not spare or enrich the iron 
Dives, and strike the agrarian Dives to the earth. 
It is impartial, for the rise of wages which lessens 
the profits of the capitalist would lessen the rent of 
the landowner. Moreover, the relief promised by 
land confiscation is remote, and that 'promised by 
the State employment of labour immediate^ Con- 
sequently his sense of justice and sense of com- 
passion would be alike satisfied. 

Once the Tory Democratic party adopts the 
principle of State-employed labour, it would be 
joined also by another and powerful class — men of 
sagacious and prophetic minds. To such it is all 
but certain that, in a country like England, the 
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victory of the Georgian Radicals would resnlfc in a 
sea of anarchy and confusion amidst whose bloody 
waves England would collapse and go down. Let 
the rent tribute paid by the English people to the 
landlords be as great as is alleged, the greater it be 
the stronger will be my argument. Let it be two 
hundred millions a year, as is alleged by Mr. George. 
Under the existing system these two hundred millions 
a year are spent in the employment of certain de-^ 
scriptions of labour. Let us suppose that some five 
millions of people are sustained by the expenditure 
. of this sum. Land nationalisation would divert thia 
money into different channels of employment. The 
dislocation and suspension of employment would be 
immense, considering only those immediately de- 
pendent on rent and its present expenditure for 
their daily bread. But the indirect dislocation and 
suspension of industry would be greater still, for 
we must consider the blow which would be indi- 
rectly struck at thousands of employers and in- 
dustrial firms by the diversion into new modes of 
expenditure of such a sum as two hundred millions 
per annum. As Mr. George has acutely pointed 
out, when the working classes of England are 
BufBciently roused to nationalise the land they will 
do it without compensation. '^They will not 
bother about compensatiou.'^ They will do it 
thoroughly, completely, and in a tornado of passion* 
But the benefits which, according to the Georgian 
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logio> should flow from the change require some 
lapse of time daring which to come forth and ripen. 
The ill results pointed out above will immediately 
appear. Hundreds of thousands of men will be sud- 
denly cast out of employment, to swell still more the 
unsubdued storm of revolutionary passion. Mistak- 
ing the cause, and stiU inflamed with the appetite of 
public plunder, the work of confiscation will go on. 
The public debt will be thrown over, the Church 
will sink, the public services will be attenuated. 
With every new revolutionary measure the area of 
dislocation and suspension of existing industries 
will be widened, rent itself disappearing like the 
gold eggs of the slain bird in the fable. Who 
can calculate the force and direction of a popular 
storm powerful enough to overthrow the strongest 
interest in the country after the State itself, and 
which does not even pretend to introduce a new 
element of order, or in any way to strengthen the 
bonds of authority ? For the new elements of order 
promised by Mr. George must, even under favour- 
abte'circumstances, require the lapse of years for 
their appearance. I have used the authority of 
Carlyle already against a stupid and stationary 
Conservatism. There is, indeed, ipnch in the 
writings of that great and prophetic spirit sng^-er:- 
tive of dtritiocmey. I remark that one of Mr. 
Gccrgc c LUaptLi- IS preceded by a motto t^en* 
from him, keenly satirical of rent exactions. But 
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let me remind English Georgians that Carlyle^ 
anticipating the rise of the land nationalisation 
party, and outlining, and even justifying, from 
a scientific point of view, the arguments which 
they employ, also predicted that land nationalisa- 
tion would be one of the stages through which 
English democracy would pass along its fateful 
road to inevitable anarchy. With the whole force 
of his being he called upon England to avoid 
the Badical road and pursue that which I now, 
partly taught by him, point out to the Tory Demo- 
cracy as the road which will not only lead them to 
political victory, but lead England to her own 
salvation. None in his day listened to him. Poli- 
tical power was divided between the bourgeois 
and the territorial proprietors, both alike, by their 
selfish instincts, fiercely hostile to the employment 
of labour by the State. The sceptre is now fast 
passing to a new class, and Conservatism at least 
is represented by a man sufficiently intelligent to 
perceive, and sufficiently courageous and statesman- 
like to execute the counsel given to his own genera- 
tion with a desperate earnestness by the greatest 
intellect since the days of Burke which has ad- 
dressed itself to the social and political problems of 
England. 

A Conservative pohcy which will counteract the 
influence of Mr. George must be on its side as 
thorough as he is on his own. The doctrines of his 
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book have sank deep into thoasands of ardent^ in- 
telligent, and generoas young minds ; yet of thede 
there are not many who have no misgiyings, and 
once Conservatism formulates and announces a pro* 
gressive policy, the ground will be cut from beneath 
Mr.George in minds of the best type. Pity, imagina- 
tion, and logic are the strong points of the Georgian 
philosophy. Democratic Toryism, advancing along 
its true path, will appeal as strongly to piiy, 
imagination, and logic, and will besides address 
itself to the prudence and caution of men. The 
considerations which I have advanced against the 
Georgian theory reveal great perils which only the 
most obstinate and fanatical can fail to perceive. 

I maintain, too, that Mr. George's theory, by 
the nature of the case, cannot touch the imagi- 
nation as will the spectacle of the State presenting 
itself as the controller and director of men engaged 
in industrial . work. Sightly or wrongly, as civili- 
sation advances and power concentrates, the 
thoughts of men revolve more and more around 
the central authority. It is this fact which, in 
societies that have reached our stage, so frequently 
creates despotism. Whatever we do as a nation 
attracts and fascinates. General Gordon might 
have gone to Khartoum under circumstances ten 
times more creditable to himself without charming 
the public mind. As the delegate of England all 
eyes were turned upon him. The work which, as 
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a nation, we undertake^ will not fail to stir the 
imagioation. When our troops marched through 
London on their return from Tel-el-Kebir, the 
applause which greeted them was not caused so 
much by the fact that they were victorious in war 
as that they were England's soldiers, victorious in 
England's quarrel. Will any one tell me that public 
applause as gpreat would not greet one of England's 
industrial services returning after having fully and 
completely performed a great and arduous under- 
taking? War is at best a sad necessity. Even 
victorious, our heroes return with thinned ranks, 
maimed and mutilated ; one-armed men, one-legged 
men, and widows and orphans abound. State-em- 
ployed labour, under the new regime, will be as 
well controlled and disciplined, its esprit de corps 
and sense of honour as carefully nurtured, and its 
triumphs the victory of man over the brute powers 
of nature. Sweat only, not tears, will be shed in 
the campaigns conducted by the State under the 
Tory Democratic regime, if it be true to the vital 
and profound principle which, all unperceived as 
it is, has given to that young party its strength 
so far. 

And here let me assert a fact which I believe 
as firmly as my own existence. It is not poverty 
that the poor suffer most from, nor hardship, nor 
nnintermittent toil, it is the sense of isolation, the 
sense that no one cares for them— that they are in 
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no human relation with other classes. Treat a man 
like a man, and he will die for those who so treat 
him; he will march empty-bellied and thirsty, 
enduring every privation, if you do but thus treat 
him like a man. I think Napoleon, and every good 
general I ever heard of, knew a little of this secret. 
Let us, too, know a little of it. This dark, waste, 
mutinous proletariate has in it the old heroic stuff, 
the old loyalty, obedience, and love which oar 
ancestors, in the ages called dark, knew how to 
evoke. It is ours if we want it, but only ours on 
conditions — the old conditions. It is not confis- 
cation that, in the depths of its being, this fierce 
democracy craves. Hungry agitators are so inter- 
preting their desire, setting up as their real want 
and wish what exists only on the surface of their 
minds. You, who have power in the State, treat 
these people like men, and they will follow you like 
men, follow you to the death if necessary, as indeed 
in the times coming it may be necessary. . And re* 
member this, it is essential that human treatment 
include stern methods as well as soft. For the 
best of us soft methods alone are not good, for the 
waste, mutinous, long-uncontrolled pi*oletariate they 
are very far from good. 

The weak side of Toryism is apparent at any 
popular meeting. When it has played upon its 
catch-words, and sent the charmed phrases flying, 
it has come to an end. But there are thousands to 
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whom the catch-words have no charm, and there are 
others who have emancipated themselves in whole 
or in part from their power. The theme which 
most nearly tenches suffering humanity the Con- 
servative orator must avoid. He cannot express 
his s}rmpathy with the poor, his consciousness that 
their lot is hard and cruel, and his indignation with 
laws framed for the maintenance of their condition. 
These have been the favourite themes of Radical 
agitators, and men high in the Liberal party have 
not been ashamed to draw such music as they might 
from those strings without attaching any parti- 
cular meaning to their words. Trending as it does 
Georgewards, Radicalism will redouble its meanings 
over poverty and the hard lot of the working-man, 
half starved in the midst of teeming wealth, because 
it now perceives more clearly a political programme 
exactly suited to its genius. Hitherto Conservatism, 
having no programme which even pretended to 
promise relief to the poor and the oppressed, was 
silent as to wrongs and sufferings. Let Conser- 
vatism declare for the national employment of 
labour, and it can bid far more effectively for the 
political support of the unfortunate than Radicalism 
can even affect to do. The Conservative orator can 
declare, and truly declare, that his cause is the 
cause of the poor ; he can descend into the lowest 
social depths and announce there good tidings. 
He need not then trouble himself about maintaining 
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a restricted franchise. Oa tlie contrary^ the lower 
the franchise the better should be the prospects of 
Conservatism. The poorer the voter the more he 
will love the party which promises that his only 
talents — ^the power and the will to work — ^will be 
put to useful service by the State. It is not the 
householder who most needs such a party, it is 
the man who has no house, the homeless, the vaga- 
bond, and the pauper. Conservatism confronting 
revolution, and defending, till it can utilise, the 
great institutions of the State, will embrace the 
two social extremes in the wide compass of its 
statesmanship. The great peer and the out-at- 
elbow tramp will alike know that the cause of 
Conservatism is his cause. 

If the reasonings I have advanced be correct, 
no experimenting to test their truth is necessary. 
Still, seeing is believing, and a successful experi- 
ment has more proof in it to many minds than the 
most rigid and careful array of d priori arguments. 
Lord Randolph Churchill has already achieved g^at 
political success owing to his popular sympathies. 
His feelings towards the masses of his fellow 
countrymen are friendly and trustful. He has 
expressed much that is in their hearts, let him 
express a thought which is nearest and deepest in 
the hearts of nineteen out of twenty of his country- 
men. That thought is the hardness of life. For 
once that the working-man thinks of politics, he 
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thinks twenty times of wages^ of employment, of a 
black time coming or a black time gone, of his 
wife and his children. In the streets of oar cities, 
in the fields, in the mines, factories, workshops, 
beneath the golden haze of England's greatness, 
prowls ever the famished wolf frightening where 
he does not feed. To this universal terror Badical- 
ism intends to address itself, nay, is addressing 
itself to a terror which is universal, and also to an 
appetite, a passion of desire to get, which is 
universal too, and which, in the decay of religion 
and the relaxation of old habits of thought, will 
one day break down the State, as her servile 
races and the barbarians brake down Bome. 
Deep down in human nature lie those fierce 
aboriginal passions ready to burst up when the 
pressure from above becomes relaxed. These 
passions have been tamed and subdued, taught 
human uses as we have tamed and taught steam, 
&re, and electricity. Under two distinct modes of 
pressure, two layers, so to speak, they are kept 
down. One is religion — the fear of God ; the other, 
loyalty— the obedience of men to their natural 
rulers. Now religion is going or gone, and now 
loyalty, the respect of the low for the high, is going 
or gone too. The habits of thought and action 
originating in those old and noble influences, sus- 
tained once by a real priesthood and a real 
aristocracy, are destined to pass away in time. They 
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are wearing thinner and more spectral every year*. 
One day they will be too weak to hold in any longed 
the fierce passions which they have so long con- 
trolled — Radicalism, too^ like the parent vnltnre 
helping break the shells of the yonng birds. All 
the signs of the times proclaim an approaching reve- 
lation which will be the most terrible ever witnessed 
in the earth's history. Hitherto, at all events^ 
revolutions have been precipitated by famine, by 
men hungry themselves or who fear hunger, or by 
fed classes sympathising with the unfed. By the 
principle I advocate alone can revolution bo fore- 
fended, for the hungry, as they arise, the unem- 
ployed, the unsuccessful — unsuccessful, be it 
remembered generally, because of their faults, 
always fit material for the revolutionary agitator^-— 
will be steadily drained ofE into the State services. 
Here not only are they segregated from the rest like 
rotten timber separated from the live tree, leaving 
the uncontrolled classes stronger and more free, but 
having been disciplined and organised become 
•buttresses of the State and pillars of society, they 
with their of&cers. Left alone, they would be the 
fuel of revolution and their officers bearers of the 
igniting torch to the same and fanners of the fire, 
a class of men well described in the name '' incen- 
diary agitators.'* 

To these fierce appetitive passions the Tory 
orator cannot appeal nor need he appeal To them 
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ia the first instance even the Badical agitator 
cannot appeal. The latter addresses himself to the 
sense of wrong and injustice now so widely preva- 
lent. To that sense of wrong he appeals, and seeks 
to concentrate the popular indignation thence 
arising upon a particular class. A bold, strong 
orator of this type may indeed work marvels, but 
an orator of equal powers addressing the popular 
assembly in advocacy of the Tory Democratic 
programme can appeal as strongly to the sense of 
wrong and direct the popular indignation against 
classes towards whom even now there is much 
general exasperation, viz., the direct employers of 
labour, so diverting it from a class which must be 
the backbone of Toryism, and whose wealth, 
influence, and pecuniary support are so essential, 
nay yital, for a Tory campaign. Moreover, in the 
simple heart of the democracy he can find and play 
upon strings that too emit deep and passionate 
tones, the national loyalty of a people to their 
Government, of a nation to the national will ex- 
pressed in the State, using the time-honoured catch- 
words and phrases, so &r as he thinks useful — 
phrases which will now have a new and vital sig* 
nificance as the State under Tory leadership is seen 
transforming itself into a reality, into something 
substantial and beneficent, caring for the people 
and their interests, and requiring in return the 
.people's loyalty and obedience. Then, too, if he 
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haye the wit to do so, ho can riddle and rive with 
fierce sarcasm the land theories of the Radicals, 
the tailor with his needle setting potatoes, and Ben 
Brace ploughing the plain. I say he can cover with 
ridicule the whole George-cum-Chamberlain school 
if he take his ground upon the strong, irrefragable 
and really alluring and fa^^cinatinr luea that the 
StatA ifip to employ all wasta labour, and that all the 
distressed and cast-down may apply to her for 
employment and none will be rejected. 

The principle of Tory Democracy, if the Tory 
Democracy aim at realities and a victory which will 
be permanent, must fulfil certain qualifications. 
It must be in itself sound, and such as will stand 
four-square to every wind of criticism, and it must 
be alluring and readily apprehensible by the masses 
of the people. Such, I contend, is the principle 
propounded in these pages, which, too, is a 
principle capable of infinite but gradual expansion, 
and nobly pursued will in time lead high and 
far, but always along solid roads, always binding 
and strengthening society as it is carried for- 
ward, always asserting the predominance of the 
State, of the national will, always and at every re- 
move promulgating duties side by side with rights. 

And then for literary support. Radicalism can 
appeal to the authority of an American, a man 
of talent; we can appeal to the authority 
of Thomas Carlyle, an Englishman, a man of 
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genias, of world-wide reputation, and whose re- 
putation every year carries higher and higher* 
To Mr. George, England is only a country on 
which he desires to see the effects of his theory; 
to Carlyle, England was his mother, his dear native 
land, loved more than all the rest of the world 
beside. 

I am aware that this treatise is somewhat incon-^ 
dite and inartistic, revealing things more by glances 
in this direction and in that, than by quite luminous, 
exact, and scientific treatment. The sympathetic,, 
reflective reader mnst read into it much that he 
finds in his own mind. I can only say that with 
the whole force of my being I believe in the 
essential truth, and the practical importance, of the 
principles herein advanced. And let forward-look- 
ing minds consider this as a final suggestion, and 
reflect npon it earnestly with themselves : Whither 
as a goal does this nation tend, to what port is 
she bound ? To no port at all, as we sail Time's 
sea to-day. As a nation we pursue no purpose. 
Our ship welters upon the tide of things, driven 
this way and that, a sport for the winds. As a 
nation we lack a purpose, we lack a port, or rather, 
as there is no final goal for such a ship as ours, we 
lack a direction, some far-off divine sphere to 
which we are bound. Radicalism has it not, cannot 
have it; but I think we have. I think it is indi- 
cated| provided for, in these pages. Every right 
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step necessitates another also tight, and tibat a 
tliirdj and so on for ever. And I think right and 
justice do condact somewhither in a world con- 
structed like this, and that those who faithfully 
pursue them, though by steps, and here a little and 
there a little, will not be for ever left in doubt as 
to the purposes for which in the divine scheme of 
things they and their England have been^ made 
and led so far upon their way, • 
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to the lanblobds of ireland, and with ▲ less 
immediate significance to their trans-channel 
compeers. 

Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

I hope that by this time you clearly perceive 
the very steep nature of the incline along which 
you and your cause have been for the last six years 
sliding, and along which to-day you still slide* It 
is now nigh four years since I took the liberty to 
point * out where tobogganing* of this sort, not so 
pleasant as the Canadian, was sure to terminate, 
you sitting still in that easy traditional attitude of 
yours. The termination, as you now see, is a pre- 
cipice, the edge of the abyss down whose throat 
you will all disappear, carrpng so much else with 
you, and no one bother himself about you any more. 

* Crisis in Ireland, January, 1882, 

p2 
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Well, you have sat still — very still. The precious 
years are gone, but the steep incline is not gone or 
the law of grayitation, obeying which — for certain 
laws must be obeyed — you still keep your course 
downward, velocity increasing, while all the air 
grows darker, traitorous friends steering aside to 
the right hand and the left, faces not friendly 
multiplying, and voices far from kind. You have 
sat still. Bat you have done more. In this curious 
tobogganing, which, too, is a race for your proper- 
ties, and perhaps for your lives, you have not been 
quite idle ; you have steered — steered straight for 
the precipice. For so, and not otherwise, must we 
regard your Land Corporations, your ceaseless plots 
and plans to get bought out by English gold, your 
anile and fatuous vituperation of your enemies, 
your desertion of the weaker members of your own 
order, your boyish devotion to boyish amusements, 
and your transferences of yourselves and your 
quadrupeds across the Channel to pursue said 
boyish amusements there with the more comfort. 
-AU these ineptitudes, and others not mentioned, 
seem to your friends so many pats and variations of 
the steering-paddle by which you keep the nose of 
your sledge straight as a rifleman's aim for the 
edge of the abyss. Straight down — ^is it not so 7 
Velocity increasing — can you doubt it ? The faces 
not friendly and the voices — they multiply, don't 
they ? The air — is it not a little darker .than when I 
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last addressed you? The precipice — surely yoa 
see it now ? Yes, it is quite so ; and yet, for all, 
here you sit tobogganing and steering straight — 
the sorriest and most ovine set of men that the 
encircling sun looks down upon to-day. Alas t I 
believe there never will be, as I know there never 
has been within the cycle of recorded things, an 
aristocracy so "^otten in its seeming strength, so 
recreant, resourceless, and stupid in the day of trial, 
so degenerate, outworn, and elfete. You have out- 
lived your day. In the normal course of things, in 
the natural growth of nations, I see now you should 
have been wiped out of existence some half-century 
since — would have been, but for England; long 
since would have fallen down and bf^n forgotten 
but for the imperial crutch. It was a fatnl crutch, 
that JSiUgiisa one. You were a stronsr man uU you 
took to it, ana it has crippled you. Leaning upon 
it, you iudeed kept the road like other wayfarers, 
but in the first tussle with that sturdy Land League 
thief you go down like a ninepin; sturdy thief 
uppermost, patrician cripple below, and bellowing 
for help. The corner of Mr. Bull's farm upon 
which this dreadful deed is being done, resounds, 
of course, with the most horrible outcries, lamenta- 
tions, and appeals. But curiously enough, Mr. Bull, 
who three years ago collared and drew ofE the 
sturdy thief, tliough not until after he had given 
you a bad fall, declines now to do more than look 
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ont at the window or show himself in an agitatecl 
way upon the doorstep. Mr. Bull« I think, is now 
pretty well resolved to let the precious couple settle 
the business according to their respective strengths^ 
which^ for my part, I believe will be rather a boon 
to the victim. 

Yesj indeed, it is a shocking thing that a 
gentleman of your quality should be so treated by 
one of his own servants. Shocking, indeed, and 
clear against all custom and the law. Shocking^ 
but scarcely unheard-of. Indeed, I have witnessed 
on the historic stage the appearances of such a 
sturdy thief too often to feel in the least surprised, 
or to look upon him as anything else than one 
of the ordinary products of Nature. The weak to 
the wall has been ever the rule of the road along 
history's highways, and the ancient laws and ordi* 
nances under which we live are as true to-day aa 
when the heels of the Goth pashed in Boman 
blood, or when your Norman ancestors broke 
through the ill-knit anarchic chieftainry of the 
Celt^ or the Papist aristocracy surrendered land and 
rule to those very sturdy thieves, your fighting 
Protestant forbears. 

''Yes; of course many violent^ unjust things 
were done in old barbarous times. But how dare 
yon attempt to justify the things which are 
being done to-day, in the midst of civilisation and 
under the imperial aagis of England, by reference to 
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tbat savage and even brutal principle, the weak to 
thewaUr' 

Well, I do justify it ; and tlie principle is by no 
means savage and brutal, but infinitely beautiful 
and just. For consider, tbe weakness of a ruling 
class is not the physical weakness of a diild or of a 
woman whom ruffians may maltreat. Their weak- 
ness is neglect of duties and responsibilities, love of 
pleasure, sport, and ease, lack of union and public 
spirit, selfishness, stupidity, and poltroonery. These 
weaknesses, you see, are moral ; and the law by 
which such land-owning, rent-consuming, and quaai 
man-ruling castes and powers have got, by one 
method or .another, to disappear, is as just and 
sacred as the Bible itself, in which you will find 
that law laid down in every other page and inti- 
mated in every other word. You won't find it in 
the political economists, I admit, or in the pages of 
your favourite newspapers, but it is the world 
nevertheless. If I drop this pen it will fall Do 
you think the mechanical law of gravitation is to 
hold good for ever, and the law by which corrupt 
aristocracies fall, crumble, and disappear — a law 
much older than the Beeks of Kerry or the Moume 
Mountains — ^has been abrogated to suit the con- 
venience of an ease-loving and unheroic race of 
Irish landlords? No, indeed; you may bet a 
thousand to nothing upon that. 

'^ But you know nothing about us, or you most 
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foully misrepresent us, and play into the hands o£ 
our enemies, when you describe the landlords of 
Ireland as a corrupt aristocracy. Man for man, we 
are as good, and a great deal better, than those who 
would destroy us/' 

Pardon me. I do know a good deal about you, 
directly and indirectly ; and I do not say that as 
men you are not better, and a great deal better, 
than those who are now leagued against you, com- 
passing your destruction. You are still the best 
class we have, and so far better inan the re>*i luat 
there is none fit to mention as the n^Tt best. You 

b individually brave men and men of honour, and, 
n by man, and as private citizens, merit no such 
doom as that which even the purblind may feel, if 
not see, advancing to complete your career. But 
as an aristocracy, as a class of men owning the soil 
of Ireland, and gathering the rents of Ireland, strict 
Justice, weighing your merits in the scales against 
your demerits, sees the last go down like lead and 
the former, starting up like a rocket, kick the 
beam. 

" But we love ease and pleasure no more than 
other men. The rich shopkeeper sails out from 
Kingstown in his gorgeous yacht, and his sons hunt 
with the Wards. The brewer and distiller, the suc- 
cessful manufacturer and contractor, the stock- 
broker, and even the well-to-do tenant — National 
Leaguer though he be — they all love pleasure as 
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mucli as we, and spend their incomes in its pursuit 
quite as regardless of general consequences/' 

That is so ; and the forms of luxury they affect, 
their ostentations and their pleasures, are doubtless 
less human and refined. As you say, and for all 
these too there is a rod in pickle, so to speak, 
and against all these an enemy is perpetually 
advancing. But the rod has been taken out 
of pickle for you first — do you perceive? — and 
the enemy has closed with you, while that other 
walks still abroad exulting and complacent. You 
stand first in the paths of avenging justice because 
you are the owners of the land and the rent- 
collectors of the land, and because, as such, you are 
the rulers of this land and people, and you have not 
ruled. Your duties and responsibilities as an 
aristocracy were immense, and you whittled them 
away to next to nothing. Your means of ruling, 
your land-revenue, was enormous, and you gave ^ 
half of it to the usurers and the remaining half you 
have spent with as little regard to the principle of 
noblesse oblige as if you had been retired shop- 
keepers, instead of a conquering and dominant 
caste. The shopkeeper having counted pence, 
fawned and smirked, having lied in the newspapers, 
and cheated his neighbours for thirty years, may 
live so ; he may sing, '^ I am now retired leisure, 
I may be found in trim gardens,'^ and enjoy the sad 
end of his ignoble career so. But leisure and trim 
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gardens were not for jou, and could not have been 
for you who in old times were planted in this land, 
and planted yourselves as the leaders and rulers of 
this Irish nation, and on no other terms than those 
of leadership and rulership could continue here. 
Wisdom, had- you and your forefathers consulted 
her, would have thus laid down the law of your 
position in this island : '^ You will be the masters 
of this people,*' so she would have counselled, *' or, 
as sure as I live and you live, you will be their 
prey. And this law of all aristocracies will press 
with double severity upon you because you are 
Protestant and they are not." Labour, care, and 
suffering, from generation to generation, were the 
lot appointed you — though with alleviations many, 
and the natural pleasure attached by nature to all 
noble lives — ^loving comradeship amongst your- 
selves, organisation, discipline, central control ; the 
correction, punishment, and excision of rotten 
members, love of country, regard for the people 
and their true interests, the creation and mainte- 
nance amongst them of loyal adherents, and for the 
rest stem mastery and control, pretermitting no 
industry growing city or town. Had you done so, 
you would be to-day as irremovable as the moun- 
tains, and girt round by the loyalty and devotion 
of a great and happy nation, leading, I have little 
doubt, in the van of European and the world's 
progress. 
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Bat so far from fulfilling yonr duties hotter 
than other aristocracies^ you have fulfilled them 
worse. You provoked rebellion before one century 
of acknowledged sway had drawn to a close, and thea 
terrified took to the crutch, leaning upon which 
you have grown to be the most curious cripple 
of your kind ever witnessed, and now with a dismal 
outcry awake the echoes matched in unequal con- 
flict with that before^mentioned sturdy thief, left 
alone with him in the lane. 

All that you and your advocates have urged 
from the conventional and politico-economic points 
of view, are in my opinion rational and conclusive^ 
and those of your enemies the reverse. The 
principles invoked to effect your destruction are 
principles that lead straight to anarchy and a 
region of bottomless confusions. Curiously brittle^ 
indeed, are the arguments which yet seem strong 
enough to do the work of your enemies. They 
break as we handle them, like ancient paper. 
Sound and conclusive, rigidly conclusive from 
common premises, are those employed by you. I 
know the logic walls surrounding you and your 
properties very well, and I know that logical men can- 
not with consistency overpass the same. The Land 
League editor does not pay judicially determined 
wages to his compositors, carriers, and office-boys, 
but wages fixed by competition's brazen law and 
the market value of labour. Neither is the com- 
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positor rooted in the office, and strong in His fixity 
of tenure enabled to snap his fingers in the face of 
his employer and insult him as he pleases without 
fear of dismissal. Certainly a hanging gale con- 
sisting of six months' arrears of his contracted 
work wages^ regularly paid the whole time^ is 
seldom enough permitted by any employer of 
labour. Nor again^ when the employee by an 
extra exertion of ingenuity or zeal effects an im- 
provement in his master's business — a thing which 
workmen are perpetually doing — can he enforce 
by legal process his claim to be to that extent 
a partner in the concern. Not at alL His extra 
exertions enure for the behoof of the employer. 
How many flourishing firms in Cork, Dublin^ and 
Belfast owe at this moment their prosperity, per- 
haps existence, to the uncontracted, unpaid for 
conscientiousness, fidelity, and toil of workmen, 
alive or dead ? Yet the latter and their children 
have no right to the improvements. Quite the 
contrary. A week's notice is sufficient to pro- 
cure their eviction from the premises, which is 
just as likely to be a sentence of death as any 
rural eviction. Beat round the question on every 
side, and you will find that the case against the 
employer of labour is at all points stronger than 
that against the landlord. If in bad years there 
are rural evictions, are there in bad times not 
more numerous and more heartless dismissals? 
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If the peasantry have to stint themselves to make 
np the rent« are not starvation wages more fre- 
qnent, are not the children of labonring men and 
women starved to death in oar cities ? The poorest 
farmer seldom fails to bring up his. If the farmer 
and his family have to work hard^ what of the 
men, women, and labouring children of the cities 7 
If those who work for the landlord have to live 
in cabins^ how many that work for employers^ 
onr Land League editor inclnded, have to live 
in slnms^ and in one room in the slums f No 
landlord in Ireland ever drove his tenants so 
hard as do the average employers of labour. No 
estate in Ireland ever cast ofE or secreted so much 
wretchedness as is every week secreted and cast 
oS by the capitalists and employers of any con- 
siderable town. Arguments of the kind that are 
said to make the very asses weep, are all that 
have been urged against the Irish landlords, and 
these but the nucleus of a huge cloud of lies tod 
rant, with floods of abuse, personal and general. 

Now mark, these arguments, brittle as old 
rotten paper, were yet sufficient for the purpose 
of those who used them. The Land League editor, 
against whom they might be employed with twofold 
force, sees the Imperial Parliament give to them 
legislative effect as against you, and not against 
him, and now amid his triumph is preparing to 
employ these arguments again, and effect another 
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and greater confiscation of your property. You 
perceive now— you must perceive — that by tlie 
weapons of reason and logic you vijll be as surely 
•defeated in the future as you have been in the past. 
Yon had the best of the argument but the worst of 
the dispute. In the future you will, I hope, relin- 
•qnish argument to fools, and betake yourselves to 
some other course — ^action of one sort or another. 

Now, let me remind you that in this province, that 
of action, your behaviour during the past five years 
has been characterised, to put it mildly, by weak- 
ness. Two or three public meetings, a few vapid 
speeches, two rent-collecting machines, constructed 
by Dublin attorneys, and a still-born Land Corpora- 
tion, as curious a freak of folly as was ever seen. 
Beleaguered landlordism might, I think, procure a 
more serviceable defence than a strong bodyguard 
of bullocks. 

Indeed, your lordships, you cannot imagine, un- 
less yon know, in what terms your behaviour for the 
last, five years is daily described by numbers of 
your best friends. It is not pleasant to be charged 
with stupidity, poltroonery, and selfishness, but 
jou may rely upon it from me that such language 
with epithets has been daily held concerning you 
by men who would go a long way to serve you, and 
would see you triumph over your enemies with as 
much joy as yourselves. Heaven grant that some 
one whom you cannot ignore will ere long hold 
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before you a &itlif al mirror. The image meeting 
your heavy eyes there will not wear a heroic 
aspect. 

And yet you have done heroic things^ too, and 
not so long since. As the last century drew to a 
-close, all Ireland seemed for a while as if banded 
against you — ^Ulster and all — for it may have 
missed your recollection, this last fact. All Ireland 
seemed knit against you, and you put down all 
Ireland. How ? By English troops ? Not a bit 
of it By your own valour, by the friends you had 
kept or had retained for the crisis, and by your 
hired soldiers. The first English regiment, the 
Buckinghamshire, landed on the day the battle 
of Vinegar Hill was fought. Then, in a panic, and 
as if terrified by your own prowess, you asked 
England to have the keeping of you, and she has 
kept you as they keep Strasbourg geese, which are j \ 
kept, I am told, till the birds cannot stand without 
support, and are so sleepy that, according to some, . 
they are not aware when they are killed. Or, if 
you require a more elegant simile, as Borne kept 
the Britons, fattening them for the Picts and Scots, 
that is to say for the Scotch and the Irish, who 
had had no keeping by foreigners, but who kept 
themselves. You, after eighty years of Strasbourg 
treatment, show now considerably more than that 
leanness and hardness of the Union times — land- 
values multiplied by three — much better worth the 
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killing now^ and more easy to the killer^ hardly 
awaking at sight of the knife. 

" But would you have us resist the law by force 
and raise rebellion V No, gentlemen, I merely 
recalled a historic and not remote event to show 
that your great-grandfathers, threatened by the 
like danger^ had the sagacity to see their best 
course, and the courage to follow it, and that 
county by county they leagued themselves together 
under central control, a compact, disciplined body of 
men, obeying orders. Where is your league to-day ? 
Indeed your league would be a small one. Your 
great-grandfathers had friends, and they put down 
united rebel Ireland because they had friends. In 
the district in which I was bom the most con- 
spicuous landlord had 200 foot and 30 horse ready 
to march. I was looking at his name only the 
other day in the list of the yeomanry. The prin- 
cipal landlord now lives in London, and I rather 
think not a dozen men could be got to join there 
a landlord league for even the mildest purposes. 
It is not so bad that you are few. But you will 
agree with me that to be few and friendless is very 
bad. Your great-grandfathers took care to have 
friends, and let me add that their friends were men 
and not bullocks. 

Eighty-five years have passed since then. That 
gracious respite was granted you, ample time for 
preparation to meet the next mutiny or to cut 
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down and abolish the sources of all matiny^ and 
make Ireland yours in fact as it was already yours 
in law. Revolution number two is upon you^ and 
finds you-^what the United Irishmen did not find 
your great-grandfathers — friendless. Tou have 
spent the rents of all Ireland without making new 
friends, while you have lost those you once had. 
You have spent in rent and taxes^ I should say at 
least some two thousand millions of pounds, and 
you have spent that vast sum upon anything rather 
than in the making of friends. You are few and 
f riendless> and^ let me add^ hated. It is painful for 
me to write as I do, but I tell you the truth, and 
rely upon it, a rough fact is a far better travelling 
companion for you than the smoothest and most 
agreeable of lies. You are hated to an extent that 
you can dimly conceive. Some two years since I 
read before a Nationalist club in Dublin a lecture 
in defence of Irish landlords, framed upon the 
lines indicated at page 217, and added various 
considerations that ought, I fancied, to carry 
weight with men of the artisan class in Dublin, 
who, as I endeavoured to show, would be seriously 
injured by the destruction of the landed interest. 
Referring to the extreme and unjust language of 
the agitators, I quoted Mr. Davitt's assertion that 
the landlords did not deserve in the way of com- 
pensation the price of their tickets to Holyhead. 
A fierce burst of cheering followed in favour 
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of Mr. Davitt and that gentlemnn^s compensatory 
scteine. ''Yes, the rag-tag and bob-tail o£ the 
Dublin slums." No, gentlemen, not at all. Decent, 
tvell-clad artisans and clerks were these, and tee- 
' otallers into the bargain. Not tenants looking for 
low rents, or agricultural labourers wanting land, 
but neutrals in the land quarrel, and intensely, 
implflcftblv hostile to you and your cause. • 

The fact set me thinking, and forced me to 
realise, which I did not before, thp» depth and uni- 
versality of the hatred which you have succeeded 
ill contracting. This nation is united against you 
as it was never united against you in the last great 
convulsion, and in the normal progress of things 
will wipe you and yours off the face of Ireland as 
vlie school-boy sponges figures from his slate. That 
cheer made me see that by argument and reason 
your cause was hopeless, and that Ireland had done 
with you for ever. Pew, friendless, hated, and 
imbecile, is in these current years that so power- 
ful, absolute territorial class in whose hands the 
Irish nation once lay like soft wax ready to take 
any impression and conform to any moulding upon 
which you determined, and out of this soft wax 
you have moulded — ^a Frankenstein before which 
vo" ^"'y. 

Friendless! In the long generations of your 
ancestors and predecessors there was not one who' 
was without friends, and that was no accident or 
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good fortune, for ttey all took exceeding good 
care that they should have friends, and spent the 
rents of Ireland with a very strict eye to the crea- 
tion and preservation of friends. And so the 
commons of Ireland have no history, or none that 
is not subordinated to and merged within the 
history of you. All had friends sufficient for their 
purposes; until Time has at last revealed you as 
comical and also as tragical a set of figures as 
Fate ever presented for the pity and laughter of 
men. 

With whatever difficulties and dangers your 
ancestors had to cope, and they had to cope with 
many, the apparition of such a foe as now, meta- 
phorically speaking, kicks you down the hill, never 
troubled even their dreams. They knew at least 
how to keep their herdsmen and delvers to their 
work, paying their just rents in due season. 
*' Barbarians ! " I wish you had but a tithe of their 
barbaric energy and pluck. Of those countless 
generations of Irish nobles, not one provoked a 
servile revolt, or one that they could not quell. 
Combination against rent, indeed ! I can imagine 
with what a face the Desmond would have listened 
to a report of such a resolution, passed at Thurles 
or the Abbey of Feal, and the black look of his 
household troops, avihus so called, going down to 
administer such a harrying to the Land Leaguers 
as their children a children would remember. For 
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mind you, tbe Desmond did live in Crom, Co. 
Limerick, and he did have his household troops, 
whose brawny limbs and loyal hearts were fed with 
Desmond's rents and the warm sunshine of his 
presence, and, if necessary, he had his war-tenants 
as well, lightly taxed, holding by military tenure, 
bound by oath, by custom, by inclination, and by 
interest, to gather round his standard, once the 
war-summons was sent round. Do you think it 
was by playing the fool that for four long centuries 
he maintained his sovereignty ? Do you think if 
he had spent the rents of Desmond from the 
Shannon to the Southern Sea on his own vile body 
and its belongings, or sold the half of them to 
usurers, and spent the rest in London, he would 
have held his lands for four hundred years ? Very 
quickly, I think, the McCarthy in the West, the 
(yBrien, the Butlers, and the Le Poors, would have 
carved out and divided his kingdom amongst them- 
selves. For in those old times punishment followed 
so close upon the heels of folly that the fool was 
never allowed a fair start. The rod made for such 
backs as his was too near. A great owner of 
Desmond confiscated estates lives to-day in 
England, never saw his tenants, or his lands, 
and is great, I understand, in heraldry. Punish- 
ment in these settled centuries has got lame of 
foot, has fallen some two hundred years behind the 
caitiff^ but, indeed^ never lost the scent, as that 
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heraldic patrician^ mucli to his surprise^ doubtless, 
is learning to-day. Civilisation, centralisation, 
Imperialism, ignorance, servility, custom, etc., 
have arisen tall barriers between the bloodhounds 
of Destiny and their prey. But the scent, always 
breast-high, never failed, and although that unseen, 
mysterious pack, with their unseen huntsman, had 
to wind and wind and at times travel rearward, 
avoiding the barriers, now, in these current years, 
how they give tongue — the bell-toned cry, savage 
and strong, how it strikes even the sensual ear ! 

And see, if you can at all understand, which I 
fear you can't, how even the average intellect has 
been stolen from you, against whom a dark doom 
has been pronounced, that you might hasten all the 
quicker to the end. With your household troops 
and war-tenants you once ruled and regulated and 
gathered in your rents, spending them again in a 
manner mainly human and rational. Then with 
the growth of civilisation, unity, and central autho- 
rity, you transferred to central power such slender 
duties of rule and regulation as you deemed it 
desirable to observe, and to the same quarter the 
command of the ai'med men necessary to secure 
the payment of rent. This done, you then, with a 
stupidity all but subter-human,. transferred into the 
hands of the rent-paying and subject-classes that 
same central authority, the legislative and adminis- 
trative control of things, and at the same time the 
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power o£ the sword. Pleasure is pleasant, no 
doubt, but unpermitted pleasures make men stupid 
as well as vicious. 

Perhaps I was wrong in stating that never 
before in Ireland was there known a successful 
servile revolt. One such, on the dim border- 
lands of history and tradition, has found a place 
in our chronicles. Whatever history you know, 
and you know very little, your ignorance of the 
history of your own country and class is singularly 
capacious. Indeed, in this respect you yield to 
no aristocracy that ever lived in the most thorough 
and self-complacent ignorance. Of the great 
modem facts of Irish history you know nothing 
and care less ; therefore I may presume ignorance 
concerning the little and the remote. The follow- 
ing curious entry will be found in the '^Annals 
of the Pour Masters.'^ (They were a quartette 
of learned and industrious monks, who in the 
Elizabethan days when everybody seemed doing 
something, and Irish landlords were not above 
countenancing Irish historians, compiled from old 
documents the Chronicles of Ireland) : 

''Anno Christi 10. — First year of the reign 
of Cairbrfi Cat-Head, after he had killed the nobles, 
"xcept a few who escaped from the inassacre in 
vhich tho^ hat' been murdered by the servUe 
tribes," viz., Aithech-Tuatha ; Latine, gentes ple^ 
leianorum. 
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''Evil was the condition of Eirin during his 
reign " — why not ? — reign of anarchy^ crowned and 
sceptred ?— *'' f rnitless the corn, Ashless the streams, 
milkless the cattle^ and no fruit upon the trees/' for 
we are still in the bardic mythus-making era^ and 
divine nature withholds her gifts from anarchic 
kings. It is a doctrine very old. Truer, perhaps, 
than we think. You will find it in Homer, too, who 
expounds it through the lips of the many-counselled, 
much-experienced Ithacan. Judge from the fore- 
going whether mutiny and servile rebellions were 
dear to the old chroniclers and bards. 

Oairbr6 Cat-Head, prick-eared, satyr-like mu- 
tineer, has had a tolerably long sleep, a sleep of some 
two thousand years ; but he is out once more, alive 
and strong, with roaring multitudes at his heels. 
For indeed he is not at all mortal or useless in 
the economy of things, and, like the. devil, is but 
kept in chains to become in due time the scourge 
and abolisher of corrupt aristocracies, when patient 
Justice at length delivers judgment and the clock 
tolls the hour of execution. He is out once more, 
bawling upon platforms, glozing in the Senate, 
boycotting, maligning, and lying, full of greed and 
envy. He is the Old Anarch met once long since 
by a certain bad traveller, tourist, pursuer of big 
game, or what not. His home is in Chaos. He is 
known by many names in many lands, and every- 
where hated even by his multitudes when his work 
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is done. Wise Homer called him the ugliest man 
that came up to Troy, and Moses had a tough 
wrestle with him, triple-headed, in the wilderness 
of Hormah. But ugly though he be, this never 
forget, that he is part of the eternal system of 
things, the scavenger who makes away with things 
dead and corrupting, the vulture that pounces on 
the dying. 

Of the causes of the rebellion of Cairbre and 
the rent-paying tribes, there is no record. Of this, 
however, we may be certain, that in some essential 
respects the doomed aristocracy had failed to rule 
wisely and well. Secure in long predominance, 
they had suffered the rent-payers to develop indus- 
tries and occupations which they were themselves 
too lazy to control and regulate or guide, or 
oppressed them with unfair rents, or, quarrelling 
amongst themselves, admitted the others to a share 
of power, or, currying popular favour, permitted 
them to carry weapons like their lords. Surely 
enough, the reign of the Cat-Head was preceded 
by some form of stupidity or class corruption on 
the part of the nobles. But, after the first surprise, 
the remnant of the nobles rallied, summoning their 
friends to their standard, for the much-ab"sed 
feudal system was then in the land, and therd was 
no Irish landlord who had not at least some friends, 
friends quite ready to perish in his quarrel if need 
be. Steadily they subdued the land before them 
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80 the tradition ran. Then followed many wise 
arrangements and regulations^ chief amongst which^ 
it is worth markings was the stem suppression of 
absenteeism on the part of heedless and pleasnre- 
loving lords. Everywhere in the midst of the rent- 
paying tribes the nobles^ the lords of the soil, sat 
down with their war-tenants and armed retainers, 
and so disposed over the country that there was 
efEective communication between their several 
strengths. Personal residence, class organisation, 
a sufficiency of loyal and devoted friends. Such 
were the barbaric methods adopted in those 
barbaric days by your class, confronted by con- 
temporary Land Leagues. Fortunately for them- 
selves, there was then no daily Conservative press, 
perusing whose vituperation of the wickedness of 
Cairbre they might be comforted, while it was a 
far and foolish cry to Gassibelaunus, Roman 
Agricola, or whoever then managed or mis- 
managed transpontine affairs. Nor will I deny, 
that you, too, in spite of your long record of foUy 
and worse, had you six years since, when the revolt 
began, been taken wisely in hand by one who could 
compel you to obey, would have as effectually 
suppressed your own mutineers. For mutiny is 
not dear to the heart of man. But even then, the 
road was strait, the path rough, steep, laborious, 
and the enchanted land was nigh, coercion-strewn 
with soft invitations to ease and sweet slumber. 
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Well, you have slept, slept to be awakened rather 
terribly, and, awakening, to find the road six 
times straiter, and the path six times more 
rough and laborious. Yet, till the life is out of 
men's bodies, there is hope, and I will not say 
that it is even now too late to recall the lost 
years. Had I thought so, I would not have written 
this book. 

But baforo I treat of wlic.'c is yet po.-^oibk-, pro- 
vided you screw your courage to the head, shun- 
ning no peril and shirking no duty, however rough, 
let me remind you of what, as a class, you have 
lost, what splendid opportunities thrown away, 
what a glorious heritage wasted, seeking that sort 
of pleasure which, like the prophet^s scroll, is so 
sweet in the mouth and so bitter when eaten. The 
average ground rental of all Ireland, cities, towns, 
town parks included, can hardly have been less 
during the century than twenty millions a year. 
Why, the revenue of Imperial Rome, you will find 
if you look into your Mommsen, was not so great. 
And out of her revenue, world-conquering Bome 
had to pay her soldiers and sailors, her civil service, 
and judiciary. All these expenses your feudal 
ancestors, the Geraldines, De Courcies, and 
MacWilliams, defrayed out of their rents. But 
you, having trundled one crown into the roaring 
mob outside Whitehall, and kicked another into 
the Boyne^ having struck away the strong royal 
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liand that in old times restrained you, put all these 
charges upon the people at large as indirect tax- 
ation^ retaining the rents as private and personal 
income. Now consider for a moment what you 
might have effected with that income had you been 
a real aristocracy^ true shepherds of the peoples 
— ^the phrase is wise old Honier's — looking to 
the welfare of your flocks, and not only to the 
wool and the mutton. That revenue would have 
maintained an army of at least 300,000 men, 
making ample allowance for superior provision and 
reasonable luxuries and amusements for yourselves 
as the officers and captains of the same — say a 
quarter of a million of men, devoted to you as 
were the old personal retainers of the mediaBval 
aristocracy, and free to be directed upon all noble 
and salutary tasks which the times might call upon 
you to attempt. So ruling, you might have 
brought under cultivation every rood of cultivate- 
able land in the island, interlaced it with railways 
running free to all, completed your harbours^ 
planted all plantable moors and hill-sides, estab- 
lished a national emigration service with Irish 
colonies governed like the old land at home, 
written the history of your island — a histoi'y, let 
me add, intensely loyal to you and your order, 
redolent as is its every page of aristocracy, chief- 
taincy, tanistry, kingship, of rule and of obedience. . 
To those and such ends governing you would have 
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stood to-day girt with a loyal and devoted nation, 
leading, as I have said, in the van of European and 
the world's progress, leading whither I know not — 
for who can even guess? — knowing only that it 
would be onward and upward. Such opportunities 
the reward of abundant heroism on your part in 
old times, the reward of wakeful nights and 
laborious days, of wise counsel and valiant action, 
of blood shed like water, and life, ease, pleasure, 
valued at a pin's point when Duty called and pro- 
pitious Chance led the way, of these and such like 
those opportunities the reward. You had them 
and you lost them. Benign Fortune and your own 
merit put into your hands the absolute rule and 
mastery of this island. Benign Fortune, Destiny, 
Providence, or whatever you choose to call it, then 
inaudibly whispered, so : " You have not ended your 
work. Indeed, you have only got your tools and a 
fair field to work in. For you now the real struggle 
begins. You stood pain, toil, and the shock of war, 
and triumphed. See how you will stand pleasure, 
her soft but deadly arrows flying night and day 
perpetually. You smote the Papist Apollyon, bat- 
winged monster of the deep, and trembled not for 
the roaring of many lions ; see you sleep not on the 
Enchanted Ground. Battles you have won, cities 
sacked, storms overridden, but lo — the Sirens.'* 
Well, this Irish aristocracy of yours, like so many 
others great and brave, did cast anchor o£E that 
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pleasant isle, listened, well pleased^ to tlie sweet 
song. In doe time your bones will whiten with the 
rest round the feet of the enchantresses. Three 
aristocracies I find have come and gone in Ireland, 
three distinct^ yet closely knit, the second heir of 
the first and the third of the second, like father, 
son, and grandson. This way all three have fared 
over these stormy Irish waters. The first, the 
Celtic, struck upon the rock of anarchy, and went 
down. The second, Hibemo-Norman, loving dark- 
ness too well and light and freedom too little, 
sailed away for Cimmeria and extinction by the 
way, brave Sarsfield last seen at the helm. The 
third, Anglo-Irish, putting into the isle of the 
Sirens ; all too plainly in these days have determined 
to leave their bones on the strand, a historic 
monument to the power of those immortal maidens. 
Those who climb or are wafted to high places 
had need take heed to their footsteps; the law 
of gravitation, so friendly to the plain men, being 
so very dangerous for all climbers. Not less 
virtue is required by the high than by the low, 
or as much, or a little more, but a great deal moreu 
I say that even still you are the best class m 
the country, and for the last two centuries have 
been; but see, the event proves that you wer^ 
not good enough, had not virtue enough. There- 
fore you perish out of the land, while innumerable 
eyes are dry. For all your follies and sins you 
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have crowned with an insolence incredible to 
coming generations. At Ireland and all things 
Irish you girded till, like the doomed suitors, you 
are forced to laugh with foreign jaws as this beggar 
nation, ragged and mendicant^ whose substance you 
devoured and whose house dishonoured, springs like 
the revealed demi-god of yore upon the threshold 
and twangs the new-strung bow. It sings sweetly, 
does it not ? Like the swallow. And yet in this 
Irish history, whose monuments have rotted under 
your care or accumulated like a mountain of waste 
paper, lay for you the key of safety had you but 
known it, and secrets more precious than equipped 
armies, or favouring laws, or any Imperial counte- 
nance. It is not the friend of this waste, howling 
democracy, strong only because you are so very 
weak and poor. This land-leaguing democracy has, 
then, no representative, not even a Tyler or Cade, 
anywhen back to the dim days of the Cat-Head, let 
them rave as they please of Silken Thomas or Bed 
Hugh, or any worthy they please to choose and 
dub him theirs. Red Hugh, I think, would have 
offered but a short shrift to a committee of modern 
patriots going down to organise his tenantry on 
National League principles — that same lame, tame- 
less fighter and harryer of the North- West. What 
nation, I ask, with the spirit of a rabbit would bear 
for ever such an aristocracy as yours, devouring its 
substance and sneering into the bargain ? 
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And now at tlie first brunt of the fight it is 
discovered that even the strength of that little 
r odent is not yours. You bleat and maa like a 
beaten sheep crying to your shepherd for help, 
and the shepherd becoming so unconscionably hard 
of hearing on that side of his head. Your career 
is like some uncouth epic begun by a true poet, 
continued by a newspaper man, and ended by a 
buffoon ; heroic verse, followed by prose, and 
closed in a disgusting farce. Then plaudite^ and 
exeunt omnes. The curtain falls on two centuries of 
Irish history, and such centuries. The parapher- 
nalia are removed. A new act begins with new 
actors. 

I believe there is no example in history of a 
lethargic, effete aristocracy such as yours getting 
reformed from within, and yet as against such 
a reform I can perceive no very serious obstacle, 
save the extreme shortness of the time still left 
you and the strength of the evil habits which you 
must abandon. He who leaves the right road has 
little difficulty in returning if he soon discovers 
his error. A few steps to the right hand or the 
left, and he is once more upon the way. But you 
now for some two hundred years have been travel- 
ling all awry, travelling like that pilgrim who at 
the end of his journey on smooth and level ground 
found himself at length right beneath an impend- 
ing mountain, from which thunder rolled and fire 
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flashed. Ton, too, trusted the smooth glozing 
words of Mr. Carnal Wise-man, declaring that in 
the tovm of Morality lived one Mr. Legality, who 
had much skill in easing men of those burthens to 
which all flesh is heir. Well, you have long since 
taken up your abode with that same smooth-spoken 
gentleman, and know now that Mr. Legality is 
a quack in spite of his clean brass door-plate and 
suave demeanour, and the Mountain, as once 
against that noblesse whose skins were tanned 
at Meudon, comes closer and closer. Do you know 
anything of Thomas Carlyle, " The writing fellow ? 
Was there not something in the newspapers about 
his wife ? " Christ save us all ! You read nothing, 
know nothing. This great modern democratic 
world rolls on with its thunderings, lightnings, 
and voices, enough to make the bones of your 
heroic fathers turn in their graves, and you know 
nothing about it, care nothing about it. You sit in 
the easy-chair of Mr. Legality, with your title-deeds 
on the table, and comfort your souls with the 
very unfavourable opinion that that cock-sure 
gentleman has formed of the Mountain. Yet one 
stood by you not so long since, grim of aspect and 
strange of speech, though indeed he spake plain 
English too, and said this : '^ Put not your trust 
in parchments. Though you have parchments 
enough to thatch the world, these combustible, 
fallible sheepskins will not save you.^' And even 
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if you should now, winged with terror and pricked 
by sharp conscience, hasten back to the right road 
— ^narrow and rough, but the right road for all that 
— what a way you have to travel, skirting the edge, 
nay, ratiier through the bowels of that flaming 
Mountain ! 

Of you as a class, as a body of men, I can enter- 
tain not the least hopeT'who, inSeed^ can f If the 
times with their words of thunder do not alarm 
you, do not send you flying like one assailed by 
murderers from that same snug solicitor's office 
parchment-strewn, I know that my words will not, 
that the words of no man will. These words of mine 
you will not read, or reading, will not understand. 
Your enemies will read them, and in the main 
understand; but you will do neither. For even 
those of you who have had the grace to remain in 
the land have grown as earthy and dull as the 
earth itself. A respectable Dublin publisher in- 
formed me recently that he seldom or never 
received an order from a country gentleman for 
a new book. '* Such new books as I sell are 
bought,'* he added, " by Dublin professional men." 
You have hunted the fox till, like that old red 
hunter, you have come to despise your birthright, 
and all that treats of it, and cultivated crops, till 
the very clay of the earth is more intelligent than 
yours. Your serious talk is of bullocks, and, in 
short, " Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat.'* 
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Your ancestors, who raised the noble classic build* 
ings of Dublin^ loved a Latin quotation. The less* 
ignoble Siren of classicism and culture they were 
not beyond admiring. Of you now I doubt if one 
in twenty could translate that hackneyed news* 
paper phrase. For so, by easy stages, aristocracies 
run or slide downhill. The heroic ardour goes 
first, culture and intellectual refinement come and 
depart. Loyalty to even your own class in due 
time disappears, and personal worth, the simple 
cardinal virtues of tho private citizen, last of all. 
These, indeed, still remain with you, and while 
they last Pandora's box is not empty. 

Of you, as a collective body of men, even those 
of you who have still the grace to remain with us 
and stick to the sinking ship, I entertain not the 
least hope. It is for individuals here and there I 
write Jbhis book, knowing that even a very few, 
such as one might count on the fingers of one 
hand, if of the right mettle and the right calibre, 
may be able even now to awake you from your 
slumbers, and breathe, which I and men like me 
cannot, some breath of life into your nostrils. 
Here and there, such men, I believe, are in Lreland, 
men who look with shame and dismay upon your 
astonishing stupidity, men of finer mould, more 
subtle intelligence, of more patriotic spirit and 
class spirit, of a conscience not seared, of a soul 
not altogether dead in your trespasses and sins. 
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To you^ here and there over Ireland, or outside 
Ireland, and thongh but one, or two, or three, I 
would now address myself, and especially to the 
young, whose hearts are not yet hardened by con* 
tact with the rest or worn out by that .grinding 
attrition. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TO AN INDIVIDTTAL. 

I WOULD in the first place point oat one false^ 
inviting road that lies before yon, smooth, in a sense, 
and loud with mnltitudinons voices of the most 
sweet sort, a road with many attractions for the 
young, generous, and imaginative. Qaite recently 
I have seen a youth, I should say of high promise, 
set upon that bad way his young and confident feet, 
and heard the loud acclaim of the most sweet 
voices and the flattery of grandiose, applausive 
editorials. For the young are peculiarly susceptible 
to flattery and the applause of their fellow-country- 
men, especially when their immature and generous 
instincts proclaim almost as loudly from within as 
the most sweet from without that this is the road 
travelled by the old dead patriots and the orators 
of yore. Egalite and the best of a historic noblesse 
just as cheerfully set foot there, but it hindered not 
the coming of Fouquier Tinville, and the sea of 
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troables, and the present vile platocratic Bepnblio 
rots and will rot^ slowly^ heroic France. If yon 
are qnite satisfied to lose all that yon have in- 
herited^ to be stri'pped naked, and in the slime to 
wrestle with dragons and gorillas hereafter for some 
morsel of official income which you will not get^ 
then travel that way. If yon are satisfied to see all 
the worthy virtue^ personal refinement^ tmth^ and 
hononr which yon know to be inherent in yonr own 
order wiped, as with a sponge, out of Ireland — 
may be with a bloody sponge-^ then travel that 
way. If you wish to see anarchy and civil war^ 
brutal despotisms alternating with bloody lawless- 
ness, or on the other side, a shabby, sordid Irish 
Sepublic, ruled by knavish, corrupt politicians 
and the ignoble rich, you will travel the way of 
Egalite. And this way, too, you may be sure to 
be wrong, on account of the sweet voices and the 
flattering editorials. By the rarest of rare acci- 
dents are they ever right; and when they chance to 
be right you will find on examination that it has 
been by a fluke, just as a madman or a fool may 
once in a way give sound advice, but take him after 
that as a travelling companion to advise you further, 
and where will you bo? And it is a thousand to 
one that he is not right at all. Would you take the 
advice of a mob, or of the editorial constructed 
as an echo of the moVs voice and strictly with no 
other purpose, concerning any earthly thing in 
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whicli you are keenly interested oatside the mad 
world of politics ? And be sure that politics which, 
after allj is the science of Jastice as applied to the 
affairs of noien and nations^ is a region where, 
more than anywhere else, a man must think for 
himself, examine, and reflect most carefully, in- 
tensely, and conscientiously. And, once more, the 
right road never could be, and surely in these times 
can by no possibility be, anything but most rough, 
toilsome, and laborious. The right way is the 
rough way : of that you may be very certain* 

The young and generous, and often enough 
even when owners of *' large possessions,*' regard 
with favouring eye the ways of Radicalism and 
Revolution. They promise so well, they seem to 
the inexperienced mind to lead to such paradises, 
they seem, too, so skilfully and wisely engineered. 
And very clever engineers, I know, — the best now 
going — ^in language most plausible and alluring, 
have passed in their reports, declaring that they 
have well surveyed the ground and planned the 
ways, and have even, as with the bodily eye, caught 
sight of the Elysian lands and of men walking 
there, with crowns on their heads. Alas ! I believe 
the very best of our young men are those who give 
heed to the words of those double-damned impostors 
and self-deluders. Land nationalisation, Socialism,one 
for all, all for one, etc. Dear friend, trust them not. 
I cannot now explain at large how it happens that 
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those paths lead down to reigns of terror, fratricide^ 
destruction^ national death, abolition of all good 
things ; bat trust me that they do. I know well 
that they do, and some day may explain how and 
why. Jnst now I ask you to take my report on trust. 
I return to the immediate practical questions 
effecting you personally here and now in your 
native land« Consider, then, your situation as an 
Irish landlord, one of a class that has drifted far 
out of its course, drifted to the edge of this sucking, 
whirling maelstrom of agrarian and national revo- 
lution. You are friendless with the rest in this 
country, surrounded by a teeming and hostile 
population, and by a population that has every 
right to be hostile. They are hostile by a law of 
Nature. They are hostile because your class has 
consumed, in personal gratification, the rents of the . 
country — rents design ocl by Nature for very different 
purposes ; because, in such n, course, they Lave lost 
the control of the rent-payers and the rest, breeding 
mutineers, anarchists, and rebels. They are hostile 
to you because you and your class would not become 
frankly and loyally Irish on these your Irish estates, 
and in the midst of an Irish people. Then, too, 
and as a result of all this, there is the envy, malice, 
and uncharitableness with which fallen human 
nature contemplates those who are high and lifted 
up, and who seem happy and rich. And there is, 
moreover, the religious question — you Protestant, 
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they not — though this, in these times, believe me, 
is the smallest and least important of all, and year 
by year grows smaller. Indeed, this fierce agrarian 
agitation, by concentrating men's minds upon the 
good things of this world, has lessened to a crack 
or fissure the once yawning gulf that roared between 
the sects. A little care on your part and that crack 
will be a seam, and where the gulf yawned, firm 
ground will support your feet. Not superstition or 
fanaticism is the peril of the future, but Materialism 
— ^a brutal apathy towards all things divine and 
holy. Beligious hate, these times and in Ireland, is 
a sleeping tigress, sleeping towards her last sleep. 
Beware how you awake her ! Let her die ! 

Now the problem set before you to solve, does 
not seem, on paper at least, a difficult one, though 
its successful solution in fact, is, I admit, a work of 
heroic magnitude. Yon are friendless. That is the 
grand central fact in your position, seen from the 
outside and from a quasi-political point of view, 
and you are, moreover, hated^ envied, and despised. 
The outcome, all this, the result of vices and 
follies innumerable on the part of your order. 
Plainly, then, you must multiply the number of 
your friends and diminish the number of your 
enemies, and this end you must compass by wise 
and brave conduct, by the straight road, not by 
crooked ways and cuts short but not sweet Thus 
landlords of the silly and ignoble type, popularity- 
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banters, as tbey are called, endeayonr to secure 
friends by a variety of vile devices. Sucb would 
placate the National Leagne by rent reductions and 
T'ent remissions'—concessions contrary to justice, act! 
wbicb tboy know to be so. Lite the cowardly pre- 
Norman Saxons, they would pay Danegelt to their 
enemies. In some instances they even join the 
National League and contribute to its funds, an 
act of baseness incredible but that we know it to 
be done. Or they flatter popular and influential 
priests, or local popular leaders, or give large and 
lavish employment to men who are National 
Leaguers to the tips of their fingers, and whom 
they take no pains and incur no contumely and 
misrepresentation in the endeavour to make less 
so. Plainly, such landlords are traitors to their 
class, foolish and cowardly in an eminent degree. 
Instead of multiplying their friends, they diminish 
them. Instead of diminishing the number of their 
foes, they increase them. To the hatred with which 
they have been before regarded and the hunger 
with which their fatness has been contemplated, 
they superadd contempt. Such short cuts to the 
end aimed at are not permissible, and lead straight 
to destruction. 

You who are bent on surrounding yourself, to 
begin with, by friends, will do so by the efficient 
discharge of your duty, be that course ever so 
hard — and hard indeed it has become in these 
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days. Tou will, therefore^ sit down upon your 
estate and work no longer from a distance and by 
deputy, but in person and on the spot. Do you 
tbink that if you live in London, and we in Ireland 
only hear of you through the Society papers, you 
will make friends ? Without personal contact that 
is impossible. You will sit down, I say, here at 
home in the land where your fathers' dust mingles 
with its mother-earth, where your fathers* blood 
was shed and their great deeds were done ; and 
in many respects too, I think, you will find that 
tlieir example is the one which you must pursue. 

Those landlords of old times spent their rents 
in the maintenance of friends spear-armed, or 
with crossbow, matchlock, or musket. Be the 
weapons of your friends what they may — of this 
hereafter — you will do the same. The average 
modern landlord, when his rents are not spent 
abroad or in personal sensuality, or as usury to 
the usurer, is proud of his house, grounds^ 
gardens, horses and equipage, balance at the 
banker's, or what not. The old were proud 
of their men, their beauty, valour, loyalty, and 
their equipments. Crichton and Archdale riding 
into Enniskillen with their armed tenantry ; Tho- 
mond descending out of Glare across the Shannon ; 
Silken Thomas and the rest, they were prouder of 
their men than of aught else. They spared and 
they saved that they might have loyal men and 
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true around them. Some families bailt no castles, 
as well perhaps for other reasons as for this, that 
the money and labour spent on building might be 
better spent on men-^ 

A castle of bones 

Before a castle of stones — 

and doubtless pointed the moral with reference 
to the assassination of the g^eat Hugo de Lacy, 
slain while contemplating with pride the erection of 
his fine castle at Durmagh. 

You too, then, will make small account of all 
dead and material things, offering no more incense 
than is necessary even to the dread god Apis, and 
spend your all upon men, and you will not surround 
yourself with easeful and luxurious appliances, or 
incur the least breath of censure that way, re- 
membering that these, so to speak, are war times, 
needing on your part war manners. Gordon starved 
with his men at Khartoum — "his beautiful black 
troops/' Skobeloff ate soldiers' black bread con- 
quering Khokand. All great captains and all 
soldiers' heroes do the same in hard times, and 
unless at a pinch they can do it, never attach tke 
worshipping loyalty of their men. Stonewall Jack- 
son was the best beloved of the American generals 
of the great Civil War. On one occasion he sent 
some regiments on what seemed to them some fools' 
errand, and without tents. They camped in their 
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cloaks, and the snow fell and covered them while 
they slept. Cold and miserable some troopers awoke 
in the gray morning, with imprecations on their 
general who, somewhere snugly housed himself, 
had made his soldiers pass such a night in the open 
and tentless. Just then a gaunt figure emerged 
from the white ground, shook the snow from his 
cloak, and cheerily exclaimed: "A fresh, bright 
morning, lads ! ** It was the general himself, who 
with his stafE had ridden up during the night and 
lay down to sleep with his men under the falling 
snow. What hundreds, what thousands, of Irish 
gentlemen did the same, and worse, in the old 
brave days, never, too, thinking themselves heroes 
or anything in particular, taking it all as in the 
day's work. These old mouldering manuscripts 
and mountains of paper-rubbish unedited, un- 
explored, are full of their bravery, sufferings, and 
labours. And their people loved them — ^ay, that 
they did — and the spear sprang from the peg and 
the musket from the rack when the war-summons 
of those landlords went round. For I tell you 
again and again that all Irish history is on your 
side, every page redolent of captaincy and soldier- 
ship, of strong rule, and of allegiance and loyalty 
to the death. 

With your rents, like your fathers, you will 
maintain men, and to that end will surrender 
personal luxuries such as might stir even the least 
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breath of censure. Bat^ nnlike your fathers^ yoar 
men, when yon get them, yon will not arm with 
Wincheflters or any weapons of war. For conaider, 
the time for all that^ even if at any time in this 
modem epoch it were desirable, has gone by. Do 
you think the Power into which the legislatire and 
administrative authority of Ireland has now yirtually 
passed, would tolerate under its very nose the 
growth of incipient armies^ commanded by men 
essentially hostile to themselves. Before you had 
properly begun your work you would be snuffed 
out and abolished, so far have Irish landlords 
now carried it in their fools' game, so low down 
has their cause fallen. For this fact you must take 
along with yon as cardinal, that in a short time the 
Imperial Parliament will prove friendly not to your 
order but to the power known as the National 
League^ and that the might of England and the 
edge of the Imperial sword will be at its beck and 
call. And here you can perceive the incredible 
folly of those Ulster men who meditate, if they do, 
an appeal to the armed Protestant Democracy of 
the North. Religious war, the most awful curse 
that ever fell upon any land, passions that will not 
spare the pregnant woman or the speechless infant, 
a very opening of the gates of hell, follow in the 
wake of such war. But the wickedness of those 
men is only equalled by their folly. The might of 
the empire they have suffered to pass into the 
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hands of tbdir enemies^ and the armies of England 
would ponr westward to stamp out with bnllet and 
cord all insnrrectionary attempts. Keep well clear 
of ganpowder, my friend, in these ticklish times, 
and wear a very deaf ear to Northern swaggerers^ 
the blatant, untimely Protestantism of that fire- 
breathing Northern chimsera. Arm yonr men, 
not with Winchesters, nor breathe into them the 
slightest hint of war at yonr peril, for a vety 
vigilant foe is this with whom yon have to deal, 
seeing throngh more eyes than Argns, and gather- 
ing to himself all power in this island for a season. 
Bat yonr friends, when yon have them, most 
not be idle. Idleness, bad for yon, is worse for 
them. They must pay for their keep in honest 
labour, honest labour directed upon good, salutary, 
and even remunerative things. For apart from all 
else, they so working will increase your revenue 
and enable you to employ more, and increase the 
number of your adherents. Let us suppose, what 
I hope is true, that you are a scion of an old and 
distinguished family, for birth tells even now, and 
have got, as clear income, some ten thousand a 
year. At the rate of thirty pounds a year per man, 
which is far more than the farmers pay their 
labourers, you could keep a little industrial army 
of 333 men, or say 300. With the economies 
possible when providing for such a number, you 
could make their wages go much farther than the 
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same wages as normally expended, and be enabled 
to enliren their existence and make life brighter 
and happier, so all the more attaching to yon and 
your service the fidelity and a£Eection of yonr men. 
Bat the labour of that little army, wisely directed 
and on wise purposes, ought year by year to bring 
in at least their wages. The expense of their keep 
yon should be able to realise, and a good deal be* 
sides. All wise employers of labour make at least 
as much as will meet their labour bill, and consider 
it a disastrous year if they do not. But granted 
that you make at least the labour bill, the result is 
that if you spend it not in personal luxury or 
ostentation, you have in the ensuing year your 
original income of ten thousand, and ten thousand 
besides, the yalne of your men's labour. You have 
then twenty thousand for the next year, which you 
can expend either in doubling your little army of 
labourers, or in land and plant for an expansion of 
action, or in rendering still more attractive, still 
brighter and happier, the lot of your men. I do 
not affect mathematical accuracy in these calcula- 
tions, but you will perceive that moving on these 
general lir)r>8 the arirntnent is sound. 

Look now at ihu situation irom the following 
point of view. The common commercial employer 
of labour pays, say thirty pounds a year to his men. 
Only over the men in his immediate employment 
does he possess any influence or control. The wages 
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wliich they receive they pay out again in a variety 
of ways to persons quite outside the influence of 
their own employer. They buy their liquor from 
one, boots from another^ clothes from a thirds 
groceries from another, hats from a fifth, etc., etc. 
Now^ since it is year aim to gather as many as 
possible under your influence, you will perceive 
that there is outside the region of your direct 
employment a considerable zone of society which 
you should be able to, as it were, annex. You can 
have your own canteen, tobacco store, shoemakers, 
tailors, food distributors, etc., may even find it 
advisable to start a cloth factory, or essay other 
manufacturing industries. Of course, here you will 
be guided by circumstances, and the advice of com- 
petent persons, whom, wisely selected, I hope you 
will succeed in very early collecting round you. 
What I wish to emphasise is the fact that your 
industrial regiment of three hundred men need 
not even in the first year be limited to that 
strength. 

Now, the commercial employer, in all normally- 
conditioned countries, and even to-day to a certain 
extent in Ireland, does wield a certain influence 
over his men. The task that now lies before you 
is to mt ke that influence strong, as strong as and 
stronger than the feudal feeling between chief and 
clansman, stronger than the devotion of soldiers to 
a brave and popular general. The commercial em- 
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ployer cares nothing for Iiis people. What he cares 
for is their labonr, or rather the marketable valne 
of the results of their labour. The drunkenness of 
a skilled hand^ who four days out of the six can 
turn out saleable work, is nothing to him. The 
dirty habits of another, the slouch and hangdog 
look of a thirds the cruelty and selfishness of the 
home-life of a fourth^ are nothing to him. He does 
not value men as men, but as machinery for the 
turning out of saleable commodities. Consequently, 
between him and his labourers the growth of the 
feudal feeling, one of the most natural and instinc- 
tive in the heart of man> is killed at the root — dies 
in the very germ. If he cares not for his men they 
care not for him ; and when the heart is empty of 
love it will soon be tenanted by anger, envy, 
mutiny, and suspicion. Such is a primitive law 
of human nature. The house empty, swept, and 
garnished, unsanctified by the presence of good 
spirits, is certain ere long" to becoas & nest of 
devils. Tou can see the truth of this law by per- 
sonal observation on a small scale, and upon a large 
scale in the truceless war now universally waged 
between capital and labour, the universal growth 
of a revolutionary spirit amongst the proletai*iate, 
true ofEspring it of capitalistic cynicism and 
greed. Tou will therefore forget and ignore the 
practices of the world in this respect, and consult 
instead your own heart and conscience, the feelings 
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of the one and the edicts of the other. Yoa will 
care for your men as men, and not as machinery. 
Therefore, that authority which has been given you, 
by the fact of employment and wage-distribution 
yoa will exert for the good of your men, their 
bodies, and their minds, always doing that which, 
as a man yourself, you know to be just and not 
what the world, i.e., the commercial employer, calls 
just. Thus, gently but firmly you will inure your 
men to habits of cleanliness, frightfully wanted in 
this country, to smartness and tidiness in dress, 
perhaps, too, as you see they can stand it and see 
in it nothing of the servant, to something indicative 
of uniform. You will have your hospital or your 
medical man for the sick, and pensions for those 
maimed in your service, and, if you can hold your 
ground so long, for your veterans. You will en- 
courage, and if necessary enforce, sobriety, even 
upon non-working days. You will see that your 
men are decSBtly housed, and that they do not 
wrong their families if they have any. You will 
need, too, the assistance of ladies, good women, 
women of tact and delicacy, to supervise that 
spindle side of your industrial services. Many a 
good man is spoiled by a slatternly, drinking, 
scolding, and undomestic wife. I should say, too, 
that wages ought to be in proportion to men's 
needs. This, of course, is a frightful heresy 
according to newspapers and political economists^ 
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bat if you consult yourself, and the primitive nn- 
debauched instincts of tbe heart, you will find it 
just. The natural law of wages is^ I think, very 
different from the so-called economic. Above all 
you must inure your men to strict discipline and 
obedience, submission the promptest to all orders 
from yourself or those whom you put in authority, 
stem dismissal for the^ intractable and indocile. 
You will not find it so hard to enforce discipline, 
setting about it in the right way. When men feel 
that they are treated with justice and kindness, 
when they know that they are managed towards 
some good end, not towards the accumulation of 
pelf, they will submit, and that with alacrity, to the 
most rigorous discipline. Moreover, I presume that 
youp gangers, bosses, or whatever your officers may 
be called, will, like yourself, inspire a personal 
affection, a personal respect and fear. Till you 
have effected this you have effected nothing. The 
power of dismissal being yonr only Mutiny Bill, 
you will have to work by methods nobler, if for 
some natures less effective than those of the brutal 
drill-sergeant, i.e., by methods worthy of free men. 
Yet, without the lash, the treadmill, solitary con- 
finement, or the death-sentence, you will find that 
you can, if made of the right stuff, apply and 
maintain discipline more rigorous and more gladly 
endured than that kept up by physical force. I 
can imagine your men dreading a word from you, 
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or a look more than a cat from a whip. These 
thingSj thank God ! are in human nature^ though 
deep down there all unsuspected, and it is your 
task to bring them out. You can only evolve 
feelings of the kind on the old conditions — con- 
ditions well understood by all the great captains 
and natural leaders of men ; well understood, too, 
by all that old fighting chief tainry of Ireland, and, 
if holy Ireland is not to go back to bogdom and 
wolfdom, must be understood again. Your men 
will love you and fear you if you have sufficient 
mettle of the right sort, and are leading them 
by just methods towards high and generous ends. 
Once provoke that personal affection and that per- 
sonal fear, two primitive passions of human nature, 
passions which man exults in being conscious of, 
and of feeling stir within him, and you will do what 
you please with those men. You will play upon 
them as a master artist on his violin. Do you 
remembsr the Tenth Logion weeping ? Why ? A 
word, no more; their general called them Quirites. 
It makes no difference that heretofore almost ex- 
clusively those strange passions have been evoked 
only by military chiefs and for purposes of war. 
The digger and ditcher, hewer and stitcher, are as 
human as the soldier, and only to boys, novel- 
readers, and sham statesmen is the rifiie a whit 
more heroic than the spade. The purpose is the 
grand thing, and when the spade shines for a 
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noble end it out-glitters the flashing of any svrord, 
and spade-men will obey you and fear yoa^ cdn- 
qaering back this island as no sword-men ever 
feared and obeyed any Geraldine or O'Neill in the 
old fighting times. 

Andy with regard to this matter of discipline^ 
concerted action — men massed^ instructed^ prompt 
to obey orders, you will find on reflection that 
there is nothing more than this in which human 
nature delights. From the little boys who drive 
each other in harness along the footpaths^ and the 
children's procession in the Kindergarten, to 
Volunteer movements and the military evolutions 
on the Curragh and in Phoenix Park, you will find 
deeply implanted in human nature this love of 
orderly, harmonious movement, unity in multipli- 
city» general harmonious submission to central 
guiding will. It is part of our common sensi- 
bility to music, one of the forms in which a deep 
radical principle of human nature becomes ex- 
pressed. Thus, appropriately, music accompanies 
concerted action. Such is the refrain of sailors 
heaving the anchor, the solemn music of religious 
processions, the martial music of soldiers. Devils 
with devils damned, according to the wise Milton 
march to music : 

Anon tbcy move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders. 
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And you, too, will most wisely bring the power of 
this elemental demon to bear on your task of har- 
monising the discordant, peevish, and mutinous, 
stimulating the lazy, smoothing rough natures, 
and refining coarse. Why should men march upon 
deadly work, regimented, and to the sound of pipes 
and cymbals, and shamble along silent and separate 
to work that is vital ? National Leaguers, muti- 
neers and anarchists though they be, taught by 
nature and instinct, are more wise. They have 
their bands and banners. As you feel your way 
forward, you will not neglect this. 

Above all you will attend well to the education 

of the children, and think no pains too much for 

that branch of the work. The best and wisest of 

men and women procurable you will procure for 

that. The Kindergarten system seems now the 

most promising, what the old wise Greeks called 

"music," the harmonising and refining of the 

jonnff *oal throagh the arts, with processioning, 

marching, dancing, melody, singing, pleasant games 

invented each with a purpose. Stick to the young, 

my friend, and never forget them. And let me 

remind you too of an old Irish custom which I look 

to you to revive. It was the custom of the Irish 

gentry, in the solid and serious old days, to entrust 

the education of their growing boys, not to vile 

pedagogues or even, very considerably, to priests^ 

but to chiefs and barons conspicuous for their wise 
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management of men and jast and pradent mlereliip 
of their territories. Of the yonths so edacatiSdi 
some returned to role over their own estatesj some 
took service under their foster-fathers, Toor 
ancestors got the best education going in those 
times. I wish I could say the same of you. And 
apart from all else the foster tie, so sweet, refined^ 
and heroic, Eke threads of divine light, ran like 
a network of interlacing crossing beams, Celtic 
pattern^ through the anarchies and darkness of the 
age. How often, how suddenly, the student's eye 
catches that strange light I 

Tour little realm, too, will be a school, not of 
the pedagoguic sort, far from it. To you the best 
fathers vvill send their sons, and to them, if worthy, 
yon will open careers so sadly wanted in these times 
by the young. 

Betuming again to the immediate and present, 
you will perceive with me that under the Land 
Act your tenantry are gO^ie, the ccESectlPfir links 
between you and them are cut for ever. They are 
free of you, intend to be more free, and all the con- 
temporary political forces are driving them farther 
and farther from your side. It is waste of time, 
trouble, and money, endeavouring to call them to 
their allegiance. Let them slide, and follow their 
leaders till they chop o£E their heads or otherwise 
sever that very unenduring connection. You, 
through the sins and follies of your order, have lost 
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your tenantry, squandered away their loyalty — a 
treasure which, eyen in strict arithmetical calcula- 
tion were worth all the output of Californian mines. 
You stand naked and alone. You must begin again 
at the beginning, as the Norman began before you; 
and by pure wisdom and bravery build up, as did 
the Butler and the MacWilliam, and by similar 
methods a loyal following of your own. Do you 
think the Butler found the kingdom of the Os- 
sotians drop into his mouth like a ripe pear. 
Never dream it. Love, labour, sorrow and fighting, 
fosterages far-ramifying, reflection, consultations 
many with the wise, close intense study of the 
characters of men, recruitments and dismissals in- 
numerable^ were needed before he coul4 write the 
proud title, Capitanus suce nationis, have a nation 
of which to be captain, and a territory on which to 
sustain his nation. Fierce storms, you may be sure 
of it^ shook the Butler tree ere it shot strong roots 
downward and lifted branches to dally with the sun 
and the wind. The tenant is gone, gone down 
the wind. That tasselled gentle you will not whistle 
home again, whistle you never so wisely. But 
what of that ? While you have a heart and a head 
and X10,000 a year, you can gather around you 300 
loyal men, 300 ^to begin with. Baymond the Pat 
began with less. Such will be the beginning of 
your kingdom, and of this nation no man can 
. prevent you being the captain. 
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Consider further how by such tactics you in- 
evitably, and from the start, strengthen your 
position and prolong your power even as a landlord, 
a . rent receiver. Apart from all else see how, by 
such tactics, you drive a wedge through the now 
solid organisation of the League upon your estates, 
dividing effectually the labour interest there from 
the farming interest. The former you attach to 
yourself, the latter you weaken and disorganise so 
far as human ingenuity can and the means and 
ways at your disposal will permit. The foolish 
landlord, who lives in London or elsewhere, and 
spends his rents away from his estate, has plainly 
no hold upon any body or interest of men there. 
The less foolish, who resides at home, but spends 
there only a small proportion of his land revenue, 
has seldom such a control over men as would enable 
him to overshadow or overpower the organisation 
of the League. You, I expect, will spend all, or 
nearly sl\, your land revenue in the direct employ- 
xsent of labour. Now, as the direct employer of 
some three or four hundred men, you will perceive 
that to such an extent you have a power as in- 
terested as yourself, as interested proportionately as 
any Lrish landlord, in the honest payment by your 
tenantry o£ their rents. If the latter strike, they 
strike at the subsistence not of one man but of three 
hundred ; and the former, I think, would be scarce 
human if they would not be as eager as yourself to 
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know the reason why. Indeed, during the Land- 
League agitation^ two or three local landlords, who 
had by no means put their hands to the plough in 
the thorough style that I expect from you, bat 
who merely gave considerable employment, were 
able to coerce a refractory tenantry. The moral 
pressure exercised by their labourers was sufficient. 
"Employment/^ said the landlord, ** must cease on 
this estate unless the rents, which feed the employ- 
ment, are forthcoming." Employ all your rent- 
revenue so, give no handle to your enemies by the 
maintenance of any sort of expensive state, or by 
indulgence in expensive personal luxuries and 
amusements, and do you think your men will 
permit themselves to be cast upon the world 
because the farmers won't discharge their just 
obligations. You are rot now one man, you are 
three hundred strorf:^. and the moral pressure 
exerted by your ind-iVrlal force wiU. be quite suf- 
ficient to check jiny exorbi'^Wt or unjust demand 
on the TCrt of tt'i^ farmers. 

Ofi*<5e more, when the average Irish landlord 
gives reductions, the money so lost is lost irre- 
coverably. It is worse than lost, for the tenantry 
who, in the old days, might have been grateful for 
the kindness shown, will now almost universally 
construe the reduction as a mark of weakness or 
funk, and be all the readier to demand larger 
reductions hereafter. You, with your works open 
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and jonr service open^ can offer to jonr tenants 
the alternative of working off personally, or throngE 
their sons and others, the valne of their rent redno- 
tions, by labour in your service, labour so dis- 
tributed in time as not to interfere with their own 
necessary agricultural operations. You will not then 
have lost your rent, but will have changed its form 
from that of money into solid labour results of some 
kind — ^your property. The proposal would be so- 
fair and equitable that, though the &rmers might 
grumble, they would certainly not meet with any 
sympathy from the people in general. After a 
little experience of this kind you may feel assured 
that they will claim no rent reductions save such as 
their circumstances imperatively require. Moreover 
just now, in the work of detaching labour from the 
now solid League, a very good opportunity lies 
before you. The labourers all over Ireland are 
anything but passionately devoted to the National 
League.. They are enr/OTSvangry, disaijipointed^and 
carmplain with reason that the labour interest 
generally has been used as a cat's-paw to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire for the farmers. 

The men with whom you will have at first to 
deal as an employer of labour, will be no doubt in 
the beginning mutinous and disorderly enough^ 
scamping their work, cheeking those set over them, 
breaking rules, disobeying orders, threatening or 
accomplishing general strikes. Apart from many 
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other caases of demoralisation! the chief of whicTi, 
always remember, has been that long-standing and 
inveterate evasion of duty on the part of your own 
order, the current revolutionary movement has dif- 
fused through all ranks a mutinous, insubordinate, 
and greedy spirit. Even if you pay your men five 
shillings a day they will growl at you because you 
do not pay seven-and-six. Many a bad quarter of 
an hour you will have with them indeed, and be 
often inclined to curse the day you were bom, the 
time when I or your own conscience set you on 
that thankless business of the management of 
men. For this is no child's play or pretty pastoral 
idyll in which I invite you to figure, but hard and 
ugly work, work fit to break hearts not made of 
the right heroic stuff. Hard, ugly work indeed, in 
which, for aught I know, you risk even your life, 
for if on the one side you are kind, considerate, and 
forgiving, on th6 other you must be stern and re- 
lentless. Oiiiy to c-i * iron he lutnaged. For the 
best of us u.ildness alou woa't do, and for the 
average m'? a must be plentifully supplemented with 
severity. Clamours, cmeutes, threats, strikes, out- 
rages, you will have to face, not shrinking, and 
move on to your purpose without hesitation or 
swerving, that purpose being first and before all 
the establishment of discipline, the creation of a 
body of men who will obey orders with military 
promptness and alacrity, who will love you indeed. 
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"but who will also fear. If you would be loved, you 
will love your men, but if you will be feared you 
will not fear them. You will dismiss right and left 
on fit cause shown, and weed out the refractory 
with relentlessness. Ton will give your orders and 
make it perfectly evident that if you have to 
disband and dismiss all and stand alone in the 
midst of angry multitudes, those orders must be 
obeyed. The power to dismiss is your sole Mutiny 
Bill : you will of course be chary of its exercise, 
but will exercise it relentlessly on due cause shown, 
and begin again even if you have to import the 
new hands and they police-protected. If you are 
doing the right thing, the just thing, you will find 
opinion closing round you and supporting you. Of 
this people it was once said, " There is not on the 
face of the earth a nation that better loves and 
respects equal and impartial justice/' and there is 
a good deal of that sentiment here still. Indeed, I 
need hardly suggest the many and innumerable 
vitci &nd strengthening iniiuences which, for you 
hravely pursuing this right path, will attend you as 
you go. The tree planted well in fit soil, how many 
gracious, mysterious influences from above, from 
beneath, from around, curiously conjoin, convene 
harmoniously and fructify in it. The blowing 
breeze, falling rain, sunshine and shade, and curious 
and inscrutable properties of earth, air, and water, 
life-giving, strength-giving, steal into its heart. 
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Even the howling storm and December's sharp 
frosts are of service, compelling it to drive deeper. 
rootSj to put forth protecting sheaths. Do you 
think that Nature, seen and unseen^ takes such 
loving care for a tree and does not take an infinitely 
greater care for the work into which a good and 
brave man puts his life. You won't think so, I 
know well. For what I say here in plain modem 
language is the doctrine that lies at the bottom of 
all Bibles and Gospels^ is the very open secret of 
this world. 

For you, as I have said, the grand difficulty 
is at the beginning. Once you have your nucleus 
or core of loyal men of the right sort, the task of 
breaking in recruits will not be so great. There 
will be an assimilative absorbing force proceeding 
then not from the will of one man but of many, a 
strength of surrounding opinion which will bend the 
minds of the most refractory, a morale, esprit de C(yrp8 
code of honour upheld and m?iintained by the men 
themselves. Tou will therefore be most cailtioiis 
and careful at the start, gathering around you ii* 
the first instance the very best men that you can 
procure, imparting to them your purposes and 
infusing into them something of your own spirit. 

Tour nucleus will be men of approved good 
conduct, and your men in authority gentlemen. 
Believe me it will be long before in Ireland, out- 
side of the mad world of politics and newspapers, 
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that labouring men will not more gladly obey 
gentlemen than members of their own class. At 
all times the Irish aristocracy, landed interest, and 
professional classes have been casting ofiE more or 
less well-bred youths of just the type 'that you 
need, and who, heretofore emigrating, have been 
lost to Ireland, or remaining at home hare gone to 
the devil for sheer want of such a friend and bene- 
factor as you. In the troublous times coming or 
come the members of these and of ruined land- 
lords will increase. These, if they approve them- 
selves worthy of the service, you will collect around 
you. Upon their honour at least you can rely. 
You require them, and as it were in the nick of 
time comes calamity driving them to your side. 
The last of the Desmonds had five hundred gentle- 
men in his service. 

Your officers, I say^ will be gentlemen all the 
better if of high and acknowledged rank. In 
spite of all the RepiiWican rant of modern litera- 
ture and politics, society is as a matter of fact based 
still on orders, classes, and degrees. '* A man's a 
man for a' that." Yes, that clarion-song of Bums' 
sounds in all true men's ears like the voice of 
Eternal G-od, audible again in these modem days. 
It is the expression of eternal truth. So is the 
doctrine that a right line is the shortest distance 
between given points, yet rivers wander, and well- 
engineered roads wind this way and that Bank 
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and birth are very solid facts, which you will not 
ignore^ beoaase as a matter of fact men, your men^ 
are bom^ not in the white ideal of eternity^ but in 
the many-colouredj varied^ complicated practicali- 
ties of time, and the modern Irishman, in spite of 
all his political rhodomontade, does very deeply 
respect rank and birth. You will, I hope, in all 
things exhibit no love for the fantastical, for fads^ 
crotchets, and theories, but always a sure and 
vital appreciation of the facts of things, consulting, 
before all books, ever, the best men who have 
themselves successfully, each in his degree and 
place, handled things and managed men. This 
book of mine you, once embarked in your career, 
once you have well taken your business by the 
throat, will forget and ignore. I mean it as nothing 
but the initial impulse. I but sound this in your ears, 
"Awake, sleeper." Well awake, the* situation 
itself will teach you better than any man, certainly 
better than any man like me. 

You will find, too, that like your feudal ances* 
tors, you must avoid modern exclnsiveness. .There 
will be no gulf between you and your men. The 
landlord of old times did not feed in selfish and 
savage isolation, giving a big dinner once in a way 
to his tenantry — an ugly and hypocritical farce, as I 
can't help regarding the practice. The feudal 
landlord dined with his people and saw his ale go 
round| in days before men had learned to prate 
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about Liberty and Equality. We are all very free 
now^ one man as good as another^ if not a great 
deal better^ yet the small shopkeeper and bis wife 
would see their errand-boy damned before they 
would let him sit at their table. For it is a very 
mad world this modern democratic, ranting of 
Liberty, while it grows every day more slavish ; of 
Equality, while it develops the most inhuman modes 
of caste ; of Fraternity with fratricidal lips and the 
heart of old semi-human cannibals ; of Progress, 
while it marches straight as a ruled line into 
primaeval barbarism, a barbarism ten times worse 
than that of the savage. And these fine words we 
write with capital letters and rave about as if a 
four-fold modern revelation, the four-sided figure of 
Grod, the square divine. As you enter upon your 
work, and as through experience the actual han- 
dling of facts — Nature's one true schoolmaster for 
you — ^you by degrees learn the law of the situation, 
you will discover, if I mistake not, that this matter 
of the public mess is not a little thing, but one of 
the most essential All the wise men of the earth 
have known it. In all the Doric States of old 
Greece the ruling military class dined together, 
not casually or by mutual invitation, but compelled 
by law. So the wise founders of States ordained 
elsewhere, and especially in Laccdaemon. The diggers 
and delvers, the periceci or tenants, much less the 
helots, had indeed no place at those tables, but 

T 
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your diggers and delvers will at yours — a vast 
difference^ the difference between the old era and 
the new. The common mess. It has played a 
mighty part in the history of the world. He who 
eame eating and drinking knew its value, though 
His suppers — dinners really — ^have long since de- 
generated into a superstitious rite. The feudal 
chiefs and barons had the secret, and well practised 
it in their stone halls or rude wattled palaces, 
eating and drinking with their men, so taught, not 
by historians and students, but by &cts and close 
actual acquaintance with men and things. The 
king dined with his swineherds, literally so, much 
as it may surprise the modem mind. See O'Curry's 
^Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,''^ 
▼ol. iii., page 145, where some ancient bard describes 
Ireland's High-King, Ard'Righ Erenn Uile, ban- 
quetting in Glan na Smole, Dodder-banks, with his 
people. Amongst those who sit and eat under the 
King's eye, mentioned quite casually, are the King's 
swineherds. Duff, Donn, and Dorcha, the swine- 
herds, feast there too, the instruments of their 
profession racked above them and behind, on the 
wall, like the shield and spear of the warrior. Your 
men, if I see at all clearly the lines along which 
your work must expand and advance, will dine 
with you and your officers, and forget the rigours 
and sternnesses of the past and of the day in the 
glow and fraternity of the well-spread evening 
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board. And let me add another little touoh of old- 
world wisdom : 

" Tell me, grandson of Conn^ what are the 
tokens of a fool f " 

" A, laughing face in the conncil^ and a serious 
one at the feast/' 

Wise and witty this^ I think. Such as -might 
have been uttered by some laconic sage of the 
unwalled city, pleasant and sarcastic over his black 
broth, by him said, and recorded by old Plutarch. 
Compare the stupid dinner-party of the modems 
with the joviality of Parliament, revelling into the 
small hours. For, indeed, there has been a great 
deal of wisdom as well as valour and goodness in 
this poor distressful country, and her history, when 
you, or men such as yon, dig it out like gold from the 
depths of our manuscripts and printed archives, 
will prove, in a sense you can now little realise, 
veritably a light to your feet and a lamp to your 
path, and more, far more than their Bible was to 
the heroic Puritan race, whose blood, too, flows in 
your veins. The spirit of old Noll, too, is here 
alive to-day, and works for ever in the heart of this 
Irish nation — that spirit so brave, tender, and refined, 
of whom some of us might cease telling lies, and 
with benefits innumerable draw near to and study, 
last and greatest of Christian men. 

And of this, too, be certain, that of you so 
working, and though far away from the noisy and 

T 2 
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inane world of politics, the light will not be hidden 
bat seen afar and approached from all sides. Con- 
sider the growth of the great mediaeval monasteries, 
renowned centres of learning and piety. St. Kevin, 
sick of the world and the world's ways, fleeing from 
the wrath of God, hies him to the wild fastnesses 
of Glendalough, there to study, pray, and till the 
earth. But he cannot be hid. Men in this sixth 
century, searching for wisdom, as now men search 
for hardly anything, even diamonds, find him out 
in his solitude, will not let him rest, he must teach 
them, guide them, rule them, a little band of godly 
brothers. And so their small fraternity grows and 
grows, becomes a famous monastery and school, and 
from all lands students in thousands flock thither, 
crossing mountains and stormy seas, seeing the 
light from afar. Pleasant Thackeray laughs, as he 
well might. Very weak he, in mediaeval history, 
yery incredulous of mediaeval nobleness and enthu- 
siasm. Let other laughers look into their Bede, 
Irish history lying still immured in her own 
archives and manuscripts. The spirit that filled 
St. Kevin, and that peopled the wilds of Glen- 
dalough with multitudes, so different from those 
who now in ceaseless droves, stung by some gadfly, 
rush thither perpetually to gape at the mountains 
and the lakes, has long since withdrawn, or passed 
elsewhere. The swarming life there, the noise of 
the schools, the converse of the wise, the hymning 
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and oliaunting all silent now, teacher and student 
alike vanished^ as tlieir wooden huts and wattled 
boothsi vanished^ as one day will vanish the hats 
of the great common of Kildare, where the incre- 
dulons New Zealander will perhaps see or believe 
in nothing bat the rolling billowy green. 

To yon, too, now, the times call tmmpet- 
tongned, a rotten anarchic world calls, to ran 
for its salvation a kindred coarse, exhibit kindred 
virtues. You, too, will turn your back on this 
devil-ridden world, and in wastes and solitudes, 
with a spirit like theirs, but for purposes truer and 
nobler, form there a power with which you may 
conquer back Ireland in the first instance. Where 
you lead many will follow. Your light, so it be 
pure and fed on the right fuel, will not be hid, will 
in turn beget kindred lights; stars of heaven's 
own fire, here and there over a benighted land, as 
here and there. Patrician or Columban, the old 
saints lit theirs, till the land shone, and dwellers 
by the Baltic and the far Danube saw it and blessed 
it, and from remote Iceland and the banks of the 
Nile ardent youth ran thither to learn, and pious 
elders came here to die. And as far and farther 
travelled Irish saints, kindling fire as they went, 
across Cimmerian Europe — ^Europe still dimly recog- 
nising the fact. 

For I would not have you forget that, in a 
sense, your mission is a world one, and by no 
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means exclusivelj for yoar own order^ or even 
your own nation. The plough to which I invite 
you to turn your hands, with forward-looking 
eyes, is the same plough to which the Son of Mary, 
so called in our monuments, set His, and drawn by 
the same immortal steeds. You will plough, 
narrow, and sow, not for yourself, or this Irish 
nation, but for all kindreds and tongues, as, once 
rightly at work, you will ere long perceive. For 
not alone will your industries, small and common- 
place at first, send out shoots in directions most 
unexpected, ramifying afar, and in modes astonish- 
ing to yourself, but co-operation and aid will come 
from unknown quarters, and the most distant lands. 
So labouring, you will find that, begrimed though 
you be with the black of Mayo bogs, and though 
breaking your heart amongst awkward and muti- 
nous squads of the Paddy-from-Cork species^ 
inevitable Necessity, on her side, has been lacing 
to your strong shoulders, not the burthen of your 
afflicted class and ruinous nation, but of the whole 
world. St. Christopher undertook to carry a child 
across the stream — only a little wailing infant. 
But it was no child. And if this utterance seems 
hard and inexplicable to you, mind it not. Just do 
your duty in the plain sense in which you under- 
stand it. 

For the path of duty which leads so far, to heights 
and depths mysterious and terrible, in this mysterious 
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existence of oars, lias always too a significance the 
most commonplace, [and a meaning apprehensible 
bj the most ordinary understandings issaes which 
more often than not figure as pence or things that 
can be seen, felt^ handled, tasted, and found good 
And this right path which I invite you to enter 
needs for its justification no reference by me to 
things remote or far ulterior purposes. The com- 
monest common sense, the most evident and familiar 
prudence, supply a sufficient justification. If you 
would make hay while the sun shines, and put 
money in your purse while money is procurable^ 
you will act so, pretermitting, perhaps wisely ignor- 
ing, for the time all thought of ulterior aims. In a 
few years at most those rents which constitute the 
revenue of your little kingdom or industrial 
republic will have ceased to flow. This agrarian 
democracy now with great strides advancing to 
absolute power, will, on one pretext or another, 
have whittled them away. If you are wise you 
won't spend them upon sport or vice, dissipation 
or aimless hospitalities, upon dogs, horses, bitches, 
yachts, elections, foxes, or flunkies, nor roll them 
together with unmanly parsimony, hoping hereafter 
to utilise them as capital in a far-off land, where 
you, an exile, may, under strange conditions, begin 
a new life, these precious years all gone. You will 
use them here and now in the creation of personal 
property, and in the building up of a force that will 
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defend yoa and it. As I forecast the fature of 
Ireland, while I see that real property will melt, 
will be ravaged away from its owners, at least in 
the form of rent, I perceive with equal clearness 
that personal property will, amongst us, and so 
far as it harmonises with the interests of any con- 
siderable number, be conspicuously secure. In 
countries like England, filled with a vast wage- 
receiving proletariate, personal property is not 
secure — anything but. If you spend your rents 
in the employment of labour and the creation of 
personal property you will do well, and if you 
employ your labour, not on commercial principles, 
but on principles of justice, you will do better, for 
around that property and around yourself you will 
have erected a defence, not of stones or of dykes, 
perishable, planted with perishable hawthorn or 
quickset, or of mere parchment laws of the pie* 
crust kind, but a defence of favouring opinion, a 
living enduring rampart, true and loyal men. 

So far with regard to yourself and your interests^ 
the policy which you shall most wisely adopt, in 
order that you, uptorn as a landlord, may again 
drive deep roots in your native land, not borne sea- 
ward on the whirling flood. But simultaneously, 
and while you labour for yourself, see what a well- 
fenced city of refuge amid the revolutionary deluge, 
you will have provided for the scattered waifs and 
remnants of your class, fleeing for their lives, to 
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those at least of them who may show themselves 
worthy of an open gate, or who on trial may be 
found reclaimable and fit for your service. 

And of this be sure, that even amongst Irish 
landlords^ amidst this ignoble herd of men^ trans- 
formed to hogs, sheep, donkeys, around the feet of 
the enchantress Circe, brave men and true are 
there, though transformed. Though now with such 
dull brute faces they gaze from their styes and 
stalls misnamed places, castles, halls, etc., still 
under such bestial disguises beat human hearts, 
warmed yet by many a scarlet rivulet of the old 
heroic blood, throb still human brains from which 
the cup and rod of the enchantress have not yet 
erased will, intellect, and shame. Very sad are 
those faces that look out on me and you — ^yearning, 
wistful, unfathomably expressive, full of an un- 
speakable sorrow, standing there enchanted, as 
with a dumb but terrible cry, calling for deliver- 
ance. Dear friend, you must deliver them ; you or 
no man. You will, in your own person, by your 
own courage and strength, the grace of God assist- 
ing, conquer the enchantress and deliver your 
brothers and comrades. Reject the cup. It all 
lies in that. You know the old story. 

You, or no man. Through you must be breathed 
the breath of life into this dead and fossilised Irish 
patriciate. Not a prophet working miracles, not 
an archangel calling in thunder, could do it — but 
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you can ; you or no man. Who, ever again, while 
the world rolls, will speak as to the princes and 
rulers of Jewry spoke the son of Amos, or as he 
who walked and prophesied by the river Chebar ? 
And, after all, what availed their thunderings and 
threatenings, their immortal fire blazing as heaven's 
lightnings f We, too, have Moses and the prophets, 
and what boots it? Not from man's mouth, I 
clearly understand, blows the breath that can make 
dead things live. It exhales from deeds done, from 
a life led, exhales mysteriously from the body and 
soul, the actual living personality of brave men 
doing bravely brave things, doing wisely wise 
things. The spoken word, the written word, are 
here ineffectual, idle as the waste winds that howl 
and hiss across this Irish valley of the dead. Will 
these dead bones live? The answer is with you 
The deed done, the life led, the actual living 
presence of one strong brave man, doing faithfully, 
doing conspicuously the work those remnants of 
humanity and their sires so foully shirked. This is 
the key, and this alone is the key which will unlock 
the divine gates, and loose for them the breath of 
life. 

Without solicitation from you, now from, this 
county, now from that, brought back miraculously 
to life by you, brave men like yourself, the charm 
undone, will start as if from tombs and do likewise, 
hearing your cry as on the ears of runaway soldiers 
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strikes tbe cry of the standard-bearer^ bidden amid 
tbe ranks of tbe foe, tbe call, not of an orator or a 
writer, but of a man quitting bimself like a man in 
a man's work, bearing tbe standard, facing dieatb 
with tbe standard in bis band. Here and tb^rS^all 
Ireland over they will arise, never doubt it, men 
whose voice will not be heard on platforms, or 
whose letters seen in the newspapers, and who will 
give politics and politicians a very wide berth 
indeed. A very ngly animal is the politician. 
*^ Foenum habet in cornu." Mad, my masters, or 
worse. By degrees you will find out your true 
friends, or they will find out you, with much mutual 
help arising out of the recognition and much mutual 
encouragement. If one is overwhelmed by local 
anarchy, the spirit of mutiny and disorder too 
strong for him, you will send your trained men to 
help him, or he will do the same for you ; or you 
will help each other in funds or otherwise, gradu- 
ally combining, coalescing, join together under 
central control Though you and they should 
perish, as sure as God lives, your work will not ; 
though your bodies be riddled with bullets or 
your brains strewn on tbe earth from tbe spades of 
savage binds, be sure that no bullet can end its life 
or savage binds destroy. So felt and so worked the 
old Christians and the great English Eeformers. 
**^Be of good cheer, Master Ridley ; we will this day 
light a fire in England which the world will never 
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quench/' and to a task greater than theirs I 
summon you. Paganism is dead and gone this 
many a day^ slain here by a man as brave and good 
as ever trod the earth. Consider in what spirit he 
wrought, the son of Calpum here too on this Irish 
soiL These are his words — sealed by deeds : 

"I beseech Him to grant me that with 
these proselytes and captives I may pour out 
my blood for His name, even if my body 
should be denied burial and be miserably 
torn limb from limb by dogs or fierce 
beasts, or though the birds of the air should 
devour it/' 

And again : 

"I daily expect either death or some 
treachery or slavery." 

And once more, and teaching the principles on 
which he expended his money, and he seems to 
have been rich — rich enough to have hired little 
armies for the defence of his proselytes, of noble 
birth» too, and high connections. 

"For although I have baptized so many 
thousand men, did I expect even half a 
screpall (scruple) from them? Tell me, and 
I will restore it to you. Or, when the Lord 
ordained clergy through my humble ministry 
and services, did I not confer the grace with- 
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out reward? If I have asked of any even 
the value of my shoe, tell me and I will 
repay; I. rather spent for you as far as I 
was able." 

And so aroand and after this man arose the 
Irish nation like the moon-stirred tides of the sea, or 
as in the Greek fable stocks and stones followed that 
primasval chanter of celestial^ melodies, for trath 
and courage, love and justice, and the perception 
and enactment of the divine laws are the deepest 
music and the strongest* The other that enters 
through the ear is but a type and an echo. The 
spirit in which the Beformers worked you know. 
Well, Paganism is long since dead, and mediasval 
superstition, swollen up these modern times as with 
dropsies, is dying. She has been to the wars, the 
termagant, and come home, not with victory 
perched on her banners. She carries lead in her 
heart; never mind the galvanic contortions. Now 
and here the foes with whom we are called upon 
to grapple as for life and death are so different. 
Anarchy as wide as the world, shoreless and bottom- 
less, not here only but everywhere. Materialism, 
the gross and sensual perception of things grossly 
and sensually pleasant, and of those alone ; and like a 
thin bright varnish, Hypocrisy, political, commercial, 
social, and religious, concealing from the vulgar 
eye whither all these things tend. A world, rotting 
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from top to bottom and from centre to surface, 
ynth hardly a part or atom where the stream of life 
still throbs, summons you to its aid, and not at all 
generally, but here in your own land, where 
moulders the dust of so many generations of brave 
men, your ancestors, who in their time did actually 
do the work to which the times i called them. For 
unless you approach this work in the same spirit as 
that which filled the saints and heroes of old, better 
not approach it at all. 

Once well entered on your task, aiding in- 
'fluences innumerable will be on your side, in- 
fluences good and bad, but all of which, I hope, 
will be- good to you. This foolish modern world, 
stuffed with newspaper views of things, and drunk 
with novels and sham poetry, is ever ready to 
fall into maudlin ecstasies over any indication of 
generosity and unselfishness,, especially if exhibited 
in men at all conspicuous for .rank and birth. High 
birth at all times implies high worth, and a life, as 
poet Keats writes, *' high-sorrowful ^' with noble 
labour for noble things. All this was omse taken 
as a matter of course. The ceaseless heroic energ y 
of the old barons and chiefs, fighting, ruling, 
organising, till the flame of life flickered down, 
was nothing thought of by others or themselves. 
It was all in the day's work, like the praying of 
the monk and the digging of the hind. Nowa- 
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days if a Gordon throws himself into a dangerons 
position and exhibits some quaint Christian qualities^ 
or a Shaftesbnry tries to run a drain or two through 
the Dismal Swamp of London pauperism and vice^ 
the world falls into a trance and delirium of exquisite 
emotion. There are rich old women of both sexes 
who would pour out a very Pactolus of gold for 
men of rank doing the work to which I invite you. 
Of funds for your work th^re will be no lack, 
depend upon that. If your rents are not sufficient 
to develop your enterprises, gold enough will come 
to you from all points of the compass; gold, till 
you cry : " Hold, enough ! '' This pecuniary side 
of the business is really the smallest, its importance 
hardly of the bigness of a speck. Of far more im- 
portance to you, and of infinitely more value, will 
be the volunteers, the brave and the good, who will 
gather around you. They are bom everywhere. 
Fecund Nature pours them from her deep womb in 
ceaseless streams. They issue for ever upon the 
earth, and generally in these days go to the devil 
in one form or another. Some become Anglican 
clergymen or monks, following those old will-o'- 
the-wisp lights till they perish in worse than 
Serbonian bogs; some take to politics, Eadical 
politics generally, and Mr. Henry George, inflamed 
with visions of revolutionary paradises presided 
over by a Prince of Peace; some to literature^ 
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poetry, and art, and lay their bones around the 
feet of that Queen of the Sirens, 

She who rose 
The tallest of them all and fairest. 

Others, baulked, crossed, disappointed, unable to 
harmonise heroic imaginings with a most unheroic 
and scornful world, take to whisky and water, or 
set sail for the Isle of Paphos, where just now, if 
we except the whisky opening, lies the broadest and 
most inviting of the avenues to Avernus. All perish 
for lack of a career, for lack of men braver, stronger, 
and wiser than themselves, who will lead them and 
rule them. For they are all children of the light, 
not of the dark ; youths who see the light, its beauty, 
and feel its sovereign vital lamp, though without 
guidance, loving care, chastisement too, they can- 
not walk in it. Volunteers, I say, of all kinds and 
types will flock towards you; youths brave and 
bold, high-spirited, of mettle and honour, gracious, 
i too, and gentle, the man-ruling 'born captains of 
the world ; youths with plotting, planning, deep- 
calculating brains, scientific or otherwise ; tongues 
of fire, that can inflame men with their own burn- 
ing .zeal, tongues dropping words of wisdom in 'the 
secret ear; youths studious and -literary (don^t 
forget this one great task oi the future Ireland's 
history); men and minds of many types and of 
all types, see that you make yourself fit to be 
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their king. As sure as I write these words they 
will gather to you from the north, the south, the 
east, and the west, out of Ireland, and out of all 
lands. 

There are many other things which I would 
like to bring under your notice, but the subject 
has a sort of infinite character, branching o£E in 
directions numberless. For the present, at least, I 
have perhaps written sufficient; and I know that 
little, very little, depends on the extent or power of 
the language used by me. All will come from the 
heart, conscience, and imagination of you, your 
courage, energy, and wisdom, the good grace 
assisting of Him who fashioned of old — surely for 
some high purpose — this sea-g^rt land of ours, here 
in the wild Western main, and has guided so far 
upon its road this wayward Irish race, ever onward 
^ixd- upward — guided and also compelled, driven 
many times as with fiery whips, for it is a tameless 
people this, none on the earth's surface in such 
need of the whip and rein, having, indeed, much of 
the wild ass in its composition— ever onward and 
upward through the centuries, as I clearly see; 
but whether upward still or straight down to 
perdition will depend, I say it most seriously and 
deliberately, on you, dear friend, to whom He has 
given understanding and material power, and to 
whom sent for final warning this last and most 
terrible of all prophets — Revolution-prophet and 
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execationer in one. Ireland and her destinies 
hang upon you, literally so. Either you will re- 
fashion her, moulding us anew after some human 
and heroio pattern, or we plunge downwards into 
roaring revolutionary anarchies, where no road or 
path is any longer visible at all. And, dear friend, 
a word at parting : Make haste. 
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OF THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS in the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, preceded by an Essay on the Histmy of Musical Instruments. Second 
Roj-al 6vo, balfHi 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. With numerous W^oodcuts. 

LaiS« crovn 8vo, doth, as. 6d. 

ESCOTT (r. H. S,)— 

ENGLAND. ITS PEOPLE, POLITY, and PURSUITS. 

Ncv and Revised Edition. Fifth Thousand. 8to, 8s. 

PILLARS OF THE EMPIRE: Short Biographical 

S to ct ci . tva.ia(.6(L 

£WALD (ALEXANDER CHARLES). F.S.A.— 

REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN: PoUtical Studies. 

a vols. Lai:Ke crown 8vo, £t 4s. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. A PoUtical Biography, 

z676-«74S« Qemy 8to, z8s. 

FANE (VIOLEiy- 

QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES (A Vfllage Story), and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ANTHONY BABINGTON : a Drama, Crown 8vo, 6s 

FEARNLEY (W.y- 

LESSONS IN HORSE JUDGING, AND THE SUM- 

MERINO OF HUNTERS. With lUustratioos. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
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J7ZJZMING (GEORGE), F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL PLAGUES; THEIR HISTORY, NATURE, 

AND PREVENTION. 8vo, doUi, z5>. 

PRACTICAL HORSE-SHOEING. With 37 lUustrations. 

Fifth Edition, enlarged. 8vo, sewed, as. 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA: THEIR HISTORY, 

NATITRE, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 lUustra^ 
tions. 8vo, doth, 15s. 

A MANUAL OF VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE 

AND POLICE. With 33 Illustrations, a vols. 8vo,36s. 
J^OESTER {JOHN), M.P. far Berwick^- 

THE CHRONICLE of JAMES I., KING of ARAGON, 

SURNAMED THE CONQUEROR. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Catalan by the late John Forster, M.P. for Berwick. With an Historical 
Introdaction by Don Pascual de Gayangos. s vols. Royal 8vo, 28s. 

FORSTER {JOHNy^ 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. With Portraits 

and other Illustrations, xsth Thousand. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, £* as. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Hlostzated Library Edition of Dickens's Works. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, £1 8s. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Library Edition. Post 8vo, xos. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the "C. D." Edition. With Numerous Illustrations, a vols. 7s. 

r 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Uniform with 

the Household Edition. With Illustrations by F. Barnard. Crown 410, cloihi 5s. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography, 1775-1864. 

With Portrait. A New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, zas. 
FORTNIGHTL Y RE VIE IV— 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1865, to 

Dec. x866. 6 vols. Cloth, z3S. each. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. In Half-yearly Volumes. Cloth, 

13s. each. 

From January, 1873, to the present time, in Half-yearly 

Volumes. Cloth, z6s. each. 

CONTENTS OF FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. From 

the commencement to end of 1878. Sewed, as. 
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rORTNUM (C. A E.y- 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF THE BRONZES OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN in the SOXJTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM, with aa Introductory Notice. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 
;Cx xos. 

A DESCRIPTIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF MAIOLICA, HISPANO-MORESCO, PERSIAN, DAMASCUS. AND 
RHODIAN wares in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, /^-i. 

MAIOLICA. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 

^ 8vo, doth, 9S. 6d. 

BRONZES. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown 

8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

FRANCA TELLI {C. E.y- 

ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English and Foreign. A 

Practical Treatbe. New and Cheap Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
FRANKS (A. W.y- 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report. Nume- 
rous Illustrations and Marks. Large crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GALLENGA (ANTONIO)^ 

EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 

" IBERIAN REMINISCENCES. Fifteen Years' TraveUing 

Impressions of Spain and Portugal. With a Map. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

GORDON (GENERAL)— 

LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE DANUBE, 

AND ARMENIA. £y Demetrius C. Boulcer; Crown 8vo, 3nd Edition, 5s. 

GORST (J, E.), Q.C, M.P.-- 

An ELECTION MANUAL. Containing the Parliamentary 

Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1883, with Notes. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, zs. 6d. 

ORES WELL (WILLIAM), Af,A,, i^i?.C./.— 

OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. With Map. 2 vols. 

Crown 8v0| axs. 
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GUIFFIN (SIR IMPEL HEXRY), K.C.SJ.-^ 

THE GREAT REPUBLIC. New Edition. Crown8vo,4S.6d. 

aRIFFITHS\MAjOR ARTHUR), H.M. Inspector of Prisom-^ ' 

CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. Illustrated. New 

Editicm. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK. With Illustrations. New 

Edition. Demy 8vo, X2S. 

HALL (SIDNEY)^ 

A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUN- 

TIES. Fifty Maps, coloured. New Edition, including the Railways, corrected 
up to the present date. Demy 8vo, in roan tuck, loa. 6d. 

HARDY (LADY DUFFUS^ 

DOWN SOUTH. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

THROUGH CITIES and PRAIRIE LANDS. Sketches 

of an American Tour. Demy Bvo, 143. 

HATTON (JOSEPH) and HARVEY (REV. J/.)— 

NEWFOUNDLAND. The Oldest British Colony. Its 

History, Past and Present, and its Prospects in the Future. Illustrated from 
Photographs and Sketches specially made for this work. Demy Svo, x8s. 

HATTON (JOSEPH)— 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World and 

the New. 2 vols. Crown Svo, zSs. 
HAWKINS (FREDERICKY- 

ANNALS OF THE FRENCH STAGE: FROM ITS 

ORIGIN TO THE DEATH OF RACINE. 3 vols. Demy Svo, 28s. 
HERBERT (AUDERON)^ 

A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS^SOUL. 

Crown 8vo, 4?. 
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HILDEBRAND \HANS\^ 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE 

PAGAN TIME. lUustzated. Laige crovn 8vo, as. 6d. 
HILL {MISS (?.)— 

THE PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF OUR LITTLE 

POULTRY FARIL SmaU crown 8vo, 3s. 
HOLBEIN-- 

TWELVE HEADS AFTER HOLBEIN. Selected from 

Drawings in Her Majesty's Collection at Windsor. Reproduced in Aototjpe, in 
portfolia £x x6s. 

HOLUNGSHEAD {JOHNy- 

FOOTLIGHTS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 

HOVELACQUE (ABEL)— 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE: LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY, AND ETYMOLOGY. With Maps. Large crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 
HUMPHEIS (H. D.)^ 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated in a 

Series of Examples. Oblong folio, half-bound, and Text 8vo, doth, £t is. 

INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Frederic Harrison, 

Prop. Bkbsley, Richard Concrevb, and others. New Edition. Crown Zro 
at.6d. 

IRON (RALPH)-- 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 58. 

JARRY (GENERAL)-^ 

OUTPOST DUTY. Translated, with TREATISES ON 

MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE AND ON ROAD-MAKING. ByMajor- 
GcB. W. C £. Napibr. Third Edition. Crown 8to, 5s. 

JEANS [W.T.)- 

CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL Memoirs of 

Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and other 
Inirentors. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



} 
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JOHNSON (DR. SAMUEL)— 

LIFE AND CONVERSATIONS OF DR. SAMUEL 

JOHNSON. ByA. Maxk. Crown 8vo, zos. 6d. 
JONES (CAPTAIN DOUGLAS), E.A.'- 

NOTES ON MILITARY LAW. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

JONES COLLECTION (HANDBOOK OF THE) IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. lUastrated. Lais* crown Svo^ as. 6d. 

KEMPIS (THOMAS ^)— 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books. 

Bcantifully Illtutrated Edition. Demy Syo, z6t. 
KENNARD (MRS, EDWARD^ 

TWILIGHT TALES. With Illustrations. Crown 8va 

[/« tJu Pms. 

THE RIGHT SORT. Illustrated by E. Siberne. Crown 

8vo,6c 

KENT (CHARLES}— 

HUMOUR AND PATHOS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS MASTERY OF THE TERRIBLE 
AND FICIURESQUE. Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

KLA CZKO (M. JUUAN ) — 

TWO CHANCELLORS : PRINCE GORTCHAKOF and 

PRINCE BISMARCK. TransUtedbyMRS.TArr. New and cheaper Edition, 6s. 

LACORDAIRFS CONFERENCES. JESUS CHRIST; GOD; 

AND GOD AND MAN. New Edition in x voU Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LAING (S,\ M,P— 

MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

Second Edition. Demy Bvo, xas. 
LA VELE YE (EMILE DE)— 

THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Translated by W. Pollard, B.A., St. John's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LECTURES ON AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE, and OTHER 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 1883-4. Crown Evo, sewed, as. 

LEFEVRE {ANDRk)— 

PHILOSOPHY, Historical and Critical. Translated, with 

an Tntroduction, by A. W. Keanb, B.A. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6<L 

LETOURNEAU (DR. CHARLES)^ 

SOCIOLOGY. Based upon Ethnology. Translated by 

Hbnky M. Trollops. Large crown 8vo, zcs. 

BIOLOGY. Translated by William MacCall. With Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo, ^. 

ULLYiW.S.)-^ 

SOME CHAPTERS ON EUROPEAN HISTORY. Two 

Vols. Demy Bvo. [/» i*f Prwss, 

ANCIENT RELIGION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 

a New and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, X2S. 

LONG (JAMESy- 

DAIRY FARMING. To which is added a Description of 

the Chief Continental Systems. Wiih numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

SOLDIERS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 2 vols. Demy 

8vo, ;Cx zos- 
LYTTON (ROBERT, EARL)-^ 

POETICAL WORKS- 
FABLES IN SONG. 3 vols. Fcap. 8vo, Z3S. 
THE WANDERER. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
POEMS, HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERISTIC. Fcap. 6s. 

MALLET (ROBERT)^ 

PRACTICAL MANUAL OF CHEMICAL ASSAYING, 

as applied to the Manufacture of Iron. By L. L. Db Kowinck and K Dibtz. 
Edited, with notes, by Robert Mallbt. Post 8vo, cloth, 68. 
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MiASKELL (WILLIAMy- 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE IVORIES, ANCIENT AND 

MEDIiEVAL. in the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, with a Pk«&oi. 
With nnmetotts Photographs and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, half-morooco^ £X is* 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL. With name- 

rons Woodcmts. Lai^e crown 8vo, doth, as. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COL- 
LECTIONS. With lUnstratioai. Laise crown Svo, doth, *!■ Cd. 

UBREDITH {GEORGE)— 

MODERN LOVE AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE, WITH POEMS AND BALLADS. Fc^ doth. U. 



GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 

A New and Uniform Edition, hi Six-Shilling Vohimes. Crowm 8sv: 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAY& ixe^r. 

EVAN HARRINGTON. i^,^, 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL, ir^,, 
EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 
HARRY RICHMOND. 
VITTORIA. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMFS CAREER. 
THE EGOIST. 



AIERIVALE (HERMAN CHARLES)— 

BINKO'S BLUES. A Tale for Children of all Growths. 

lUustrated by Edgar Gibbrnb. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE WHITE PILGRIM, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
FAUCIT OF BALLIOL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES- 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. ByCoL.C.B.BRACKENBURT; 

containing Maps and Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

LOUDON. A Sketch of the Military Life of Gideon 

Ernest, Freicherr von Loudon, sometime Generalissimo of the Austrian Forces. 
By Col. G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L With Portrait and Maps. Laife crown 
8vo, 4s. 

TURENNE. By Col. Hozier. With Portrait and Two 

Maps. Large crown 6vo, 4s. 

PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS OF THE GREAT 

CIVIL WAR By Major Walford. With Maps. ITntktPrm. 

B 
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MOLESWORTH (W, NASSAU)^ 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE YEAR 1830 

TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTONE MINISTRY, 1874. 3 ▼tils. 
Crown 8vo, zBs. 

ABRIDGED EDITION. Large crown, 7s. 6cl. 

MOLTKB (FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON)-- 

POLAND : AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. An Authorised 

Translation, with Biographical Notice by £. S. Buchhkim. Crown 6vo, 4s. 6d. 
MORLEY [HENRyy^ 

TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 

ao Charts. Second Edition, with Index. Royal 4to, doth, Z25. 
In Three Parts. Parts I. and. 1 1., containing Three Charts, each xs. 6d. 
Part III., containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part III. also kept in Sections, x, a, and 5, 
xs. 6d. each ; 3 and 4 together, 3s. **^ The Charts sold separately. 

MUNTZ {EUGENE), From the French oj-^ 

RAPHAEL: HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND TIMES. 

Edited by W: Armstrong. Illustrated with 155 Wood Engravings and 41 Full- 
page Plates. Imperial 8vo, 36s. 

MURPHY (J. M.y- 

RAMBLES IN NORTH-WEST AMERICA, With 

Frontispiece and Map. 8vo, x6s. 
MURRAY (ANDREW), F.L.S,— 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. Aptera. With nume- 

rons Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MORLEY (JOHNy- 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 

COBDEN. Fourth Thousand. 3 vols. Demy 8vo, ;Cz xas. 

LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. With Portrait. Popular 

Edition. 4to, sewed, xs. Bound in cloth, 2s. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPEDISTS. 2 vols. 

Demy 8vo, £i 6s. 

NE^W UNIFORM EDITION. 
RICHARD COBDEN. With Portrait. Large crown 

8to, 7S. 6d. 

VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROUSSEAU. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 
DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPAEDISTS. Large 

crown 8vo, X2S. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. First Series. Large crown 

8to, 6s. 

ON COMPROMISE. New Edition. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third 

Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
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NAPIER (MAJ.-GEN IV.C.E,)-^ 

TRANSLATION OF GEN. JARRVS OUTPOST DUTY. 

With TREATISES ON MIUTARY R£CX)NNAISSANC£ AND ON 
ROAD'MAKING. TUrdEditioa. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NAPOLEON. A Selection from the Letters and Despatches'©! 

the Fiist Napoleon. With Explanatory Notes by Captain the Hon. D. Bimgmaic 
3 Tols. Demy 8to, £2 as. 

NECKER (MADAME^-- 

THE SALON OF MADAME NECKER. By Vicomte 

d'Havssokvillb. TiansUted by H. M. Trollops, a vols. Crown 8tO| x8t. 
NESBITT (ALEXANDER^- 

GLASS. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

NEVINSON (HENRY)— 

A SKETCH OF HERDER AND HIS TIMES. With 

a Portrait. Demy 8vo> 14s. 

NEWTON (E. TULLEY), PaS.-- 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF 

A CAT, DUCK, AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with Comparative 
Description arranged in a Tabular form. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

NORMAN (C B.), latt of the 90/A Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corpi— 

TONKIN ; or, FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST. With 

Maps. Demy 8vo, X4S. 

OUVER (PROFESSOR), PRS., 6-r.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL 

orders of THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, PREPARED FOR THE 
SCIENXE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. With 
109 Plates. Oblong Bvo, plain, x6s. ; coloured, £i 6s. 

OXENHAM(REV. H. Nh- 

SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 

SHORT STUDIES IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

AND BIOGRAPHY. Demy Bvo, xas. 

B 2 
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PERROT (GEORGES) and CHIPIBZ {CHARLES)— 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHOENICIA 

AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. Translated from the French by Walter 
Armstrong. B.A. Oxon. CoDtaining 644 Illustrations in the text, »nd zo Sheets 
and Coloured Plates, a vols. Imperial 8vo, 43s. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALD^EA AND ASSYRIA 

Translated by Walter Armstrong, B.A. Oxon. With 453 lUastrations. 2 vols. 
Imperial 8vo, 4as. 

A HISTORY OF ART IN ANCIENT EGYPT. Trans- 

latcd iTom the French by W. AIIhstronc. With over 600 lUustratioos. a vols. 
Imperial 8v<^ 4M. 



PIASSETSKY (/».)- 

RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN MONGOLIA AND 

CHINA. Translated by Gordom-Cumming. With 75 Illostnuions. a vols. 
Crown 8vo, 34s* 

PITT TAYLOR (FRANK)-- 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. Being Selections from 

the XfJes of Gbopprev Chaucer rendered into Modem English, with close 
adherence to the language of the Poet. With Frontispiece. Czx>wn 8vO| 6s. 

POLLEN (%M,y^ 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an 
Introduction, and Illustrated with numerous Coloured Photographs and Woodcnts. 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, £x zs. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. With nume- 

rous Woodcuts. Large crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 

WOODWORK. With numcroai Woodcuts. Laig* arown Sro, doth, as. 6d. 



POVNTER (B. 7.), R.A.— 

TEN LECTURES ON ART. Third Edition. [/«M«iVm 
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PRAED (MRS. CAMPBELLy- 

AUSTRALIAN LIFE : Black and White. With lUustra- 

tion. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

z6R0. a Story of Monte Carlo. Crown 8vo, ss. 
AN AUSTRALIAN HEROINE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MOLOCH. A Story of Sacrifice. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PRINSEP ( VAL), A.R.A.'- 

IMPERIAL INDIA. Containing numerous Illustrations 

and Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £x is. 

PYTCHLEY COOKERY BOOK— 

THE PVTCHLEY BOOK OF REFINED COOKERY AND 
BILLS OF FARE. By Major L . Large crown 8vo, 8s. 

RADICAL PROGRAMME, THE. From the Fortnightly 

Review, with additions. With a Preface by the Right Hon. J. Chaubeslaik, 
M.P. Thirteenth Thousand. Crown Svo, 2S. 6d. 

RAMSDEN (LADY GWENDOLENy- 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Illustrated. Containing 46 lUustra. 

Uons from Original Drawings, and ntunerous other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, ais. 
REDGRA VE (GILBERT)^ 

OUTLINES OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. Translated 

from the German. Edited by Gilbert Redgrave. With numeroos Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 

REDGRAVE (GILBERT R.)— 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richard Redgrave, R.A. With Woodcuts. Large crown 8vO| cloth, 
3S.6d. 

REDGRAVE (RICHARD)— 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. 24010, 

doth. 9d. 
REDGRA VE (SAAWELy- 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE HIS- 

TORICAL COLLECTION OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS IN THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With numerous Chromo-Uthographs and 
other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, £i zs. 
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RRNAN (ERNEST)^ 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH. Translated from 

the origiaal French, and rerised by Madamb Reman. Crown 8vo, 8s. 



RIANO {yUAN F.]^ 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. lUustrated. Large 

crown 8vO| dothf 4** 



ROBINSON (JAMES F.)— 

BRITISH BEE FARMING. Its Profits and Pleasures. 

Large crown 8vo, 5s. 



ROBINSON (J. Cy- 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. With ao Enstavings. Royal 
8vo, doth, Ti. 6d. 



ROBSON (GEORGE)^ 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Ulus- 

Stated by a Design for an Entrance Lodge and Gate. 15 Plates. Oblong folio, 
Mwed, 8s. 



XOSSONiXEV. 7. H.), M.A., LL.M.— 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 

Poet 8vo, ds. 



ROCK (THE VERY REV. CANON), D.D.— 

ON TEXTILE FABRICS. A Descriptive and Illustrated 

Catalogue of the Collection of Church Vestments, Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework, 
and Tapestries in the South Kensington Museum. Royal 8vo, half-norooco, 
£\ lis. fid. 

XTILE FABRICS. With numerous Woodcuts. Large 

iwn 8vo, cloth, es. 6d. 
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POLAND (ARTHUR)-^ 

FARMING FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT, fedited 

by WiLUAM Ablbtt. 8 vols. Large crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
DAIRY-FARMING, MANAGEMENT OF COWS, && 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING, FOR ORNAMENTATION OR PROHT^ ' 
STOCK-KEEPING AND CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE OF LAND. IRRIGATION, MANURES, Ac. 
ROOT-GROWING, HOPS, &c 
MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS. 
MARKET GARDENING. 

EUSDEN ((j. W,), for many years Clerk of the Parliament in VicioHa-^ 

A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA, With a Coloured Map. 

3 vols. Demy 8vo, 508. 

A HISTORY OF NEW ZEALAND. With Maps. 3 vols. 

Demy 8vo, 50s. 

SCOTT (A. DE C, MAJOR-GENERAL, laU Royal Engineers)^ 

LONDON WATER : a Review of the Present Condition and 

Su^ested Improvements of the Metropolitan Water Supply. Crown Svo. sewed, ss. 
SCOTT-STEVENSON {MRS,)-- 

ON SUMMER SEAS. Including the Mediterranean, the 

Mgexa, the Ionian, and the Euxine, and a voyage down tihe Danube. With a 
Map. Demy Svo, z6s. 

OUR HOME IN CYPRUS. With a Map and lUustra- 

tions. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, Z4S. 

OUR RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. With Map. 

Demy 8vo, x8s. 

SHEPHERD {MAJOR), R.E.^ 

PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES IN HANDLING CATTLE 

AND SHEEP. With Illustrations and Map. Demy Svo, sos. 6d. 
SHIRREFF [M/SSy^ 

HOME EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE 

KINDERGARTEN. Two Lectures. Crown 8vo, xs. 6d. 
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SIMMONDS [T, £.)— 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS: their Preparation, Commercial 

Uses, and Value. With numerous Illustrations. Lar^e crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SINNETT (A. />.)— 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. Annotated and enlarged by 

the Author. Fifth Edition. 6s. 

KARMA. A Novel. New Edition. \IntJu Press. 

SINNETT (MRS.y- 

THE PURPOSE OF THEOSOPHY. Crown 8vo, 3s, 

SMART {HA WLE K)— 

HARD LINES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FROM POST TO FINISH. Crown, 6s. 
TIE AND TRICK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH (MAJOR R. MURDOCK), R,E,-^ 

PERSIAN ART. Second Edition, with additional Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, as. 

SNOAD (MRS. FRANKy- 

ECHOES OF LIFE. Including 2nd Edition (revised) of 

" Clare Peyce's Diary," and " As Life Itself.'* Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STORY (W. iv.y- 

ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions and 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, zos. 6d. 

CASTLE ST. ANGELO. With Illustrations. Crown 

8vo, tos. 6d. 
SUTCLIFFE {JOHN)— 

THE SCULPTOR AND ART STUDENTS GUIDE 

to the Proportions of the Human Form, with Measurements in feet and inches of 
FuU-Grown Figures of Both Sexes and of Various Ages. By Dr. G. Schaoow, 
Member of the Academies, Stockholm, Dresden, Rome, &c. &c Translated by 
J. J. Wright. Plates reproduced by J. Sutcliffb. Oblong folio, 31s. 6d. 

TAINE (H >/.)— 

NOTES ON ENGLAND. Translated, with Introduction, 

by W. Fkaser Rab. Eighth Edition. With'Portrait. Crown 8vo, ^ 
TANNER (PROFESSOR), PCS.'- 

HOLT CASTLE; or, Threefold Interest in Land. Crown 

8vo, 4s. 6d. 

JACK'S EDUCATION; OR, HOW HE LEARNT 

FARMING. Second Edition. Ctown 8vo, 3s. Cd. 
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TOPINARD (DP. PAULy- 

ANTHROPOLOGY. With a Preface by Professor Paul 

BsocA. With numeroos Illttstrations. Large crown 8vo, 71. 6d. 
TOVRY (LIEUT.'COL,, P,B.)^ 

MARTIAL LAW AND CUSTOM OF WAR. Crown 8vo. 

[/» th4 Prut. 
TPAILL (H Z>.)— 

THE NEW LUCIAN. Being a Series of Dialogues of the 

Dead. Demy tro, ist. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY^ 

AYALA'S ANGEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LIFE OF CICERO. 2 vols. 8vo. £1 4s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. A Uniform 

Edition, in 8 vols., large crown 8vo, handsomely printed, each voL containing 



Frontispiece. 6s. each. 
THE WARDEN and BAR. 
CHESTER TOWERS, a vols. 
DR. THORNE. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 



THE SMALL HOUSE AT 
ALLINGTON. avok. 

LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. a vols. 



UNIVERSAL-^ 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART. 

Compiled for the nse of the National Art Library, and the Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom. In 2 vols. Crown 410, half-morocco, £9 as. 

Supplemental Volume to Ditto. Crown 8vo, 8s. nett. 
VERON (EUGENE)— 

^ESTHETICS. Translated by W. H. Armstrong. Large 

crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WALE (REV, HENRY JOHN), M,A.— 

MY GRANDFATHER'S POCKET BOOK, from 1 701 to 

X796. Author of *' Sword and Snrplice." Demy 8vo, lat, 

IVESTWOOD (7. a), RI,A., P.L.S., 6v.— 

CATALOGUE OF THE FICTILE IVORIES IN THE 

SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. With an Account of the Continental 
Collections of Classical and Medieval Ivories. Royal 8vo, half-morocco, £z 4s. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED B^i 



WHIST HANDBOOKS. By Aquarius— 

THE HANDS AT WHIST. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 
EASY WHIST. 32mo, cloth gilt, is. 
ADVANCED WHIST. 321110, cloth gflt, is. 

WHITE (WALTER)— 

A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Post 8va With a Map. 

Fifth Edidoo. 41. 

A LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S END, AND 

ATRIFTOTHESCILLYISLES. FoMSto. Wi|]t4M«i)k Third Edition. 4s.- 
WICKEN (H. F.)— 

THE KINGSWOOD COOKERY BOOK. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
WILL-O'-THE-WISPS, THE. Translated from the German 

of MarM Petersen by Charlotte J. Hart. With lUostratioas. Crown 8vo, 
7t.6d. 

WORNUM(R, AT.)— 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT: THE CHARACTER. 

ISTICS OF STYLES. With many Illustrations. Ninth Edition. Royal 8n>, 
doth, 8s. 

WORSAAE (J. 7, ^.)— 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK, FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DANISH CONQUEST OF ENGLANt . 
With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vO| 3s. 6d. 

YEO (DR. 7. BURNEVy- 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH RESORTS. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, xos. 6d. \ 

{ 

YOUNGE (C. Z>.)— ■ 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

HEROES. New Edition, xamo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. 

R»yal8vo, fudf-i«tmd. 
BRONZES OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN. By C D. K Forthum. 

£x VOL. 

DYCE'S COLLECTION OF PRINTED BOOKS AND 

MANUSCRIPTS. * Tob. 141. 

DYCE'S COLLECTION OF PAINTING!^ ENGRAVINGS, 

&C. 6s.6d.- 

FURNITURE AND WOODWORK, ANCIENT AND 

MODERN. By J. H. Pollsh. it n. 

GLASS VESSELS. By A. Nesbitt. 18s. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. By J. G. Pollen. 

IVORIES, ANCIENT AND MEDI.<EVAL. By W. Maskell. 

2X8. 

IVORIES, FICTILE. By J. O. Westwood. £i 4s. 

MAIOLICA, HISPANO-MORESCO, PERSIAN, DAMAS- 
CUS AND RHODIAN WARES. By C D. £. Fortnum. £^, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By C. Engel. 12s. 
SCULPTURE, ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES. By J. C. Robinson. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SWISS COINS. By R. S. Poole. £2 los. 
TEXTILE FABRICS. By Rev. D, Rock. £\ iis. 64 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By S. Redgrave. £\ is. 
UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART. 2 vols. 

Small 4to,;C I u. each. 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART. Supple- 

mentary voL 8s. nett. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE AND ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Handsomely printed in large crown 8vo. 
Published for ike Committee of the Council on Education, 

ENGLISH PORCELAIN. By A. H. Church, M.A. With 

nmneroas lUustratioos. 8vo, 3s. 

RUSSIAN ART AND ART OBJECTS IN RUSSIA. By 

AsjFBXD Maskxll. With Illnstiatioas. 4s. 6(L 

FRENCH POTTERY. By Paul Gasnault and Edouard 

Gasnisiu With lUnstrations and marks. 3s. 

ENGLISH EARTHEmVARE: A Handbook to the Wares 

made in England during the zyth and z8th Centuries. By Prop. Church. With 
Illustrations, js. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF DENMARK. From the Earliest 

Times to the Danish Conquest of England. By J. J. A. Worsaab, Hon. F.S.A., 
&C. &c With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF SCANDINAVIA IN THE PAGAN 

TIME. By Hans Hildbbkamd, Royal Antiquary of Sweden. With Illustrations. 
3S. 6d. 

PRECIOUS STONES. By Professor Church. With lUus- 

trations. ss. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF INDIA. By Sir George C. M. 

' - BiROWooD, C.S.I. With Map and Illustrarions. Demy 8vo, Z4S. 

HANDBOOK TO THE DYCE AND FORSTER COLLEC- 
TIONS. B7 W. Maskcu. With lUiiantions. Lug. aown tvo, as. 6d. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN SPAIN. By Juan F. Riano. 

With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 

GLASS. By Alexander Nesbitt. With lUustrations. Large 

crown 8vo, as. 6A. 

GOLD AND SILVER SMITH'S WORK. By John Hunger- 

PORO PoLLKN. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TAPESTRY. By Alfred Champeaux. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d 
BRONZES. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S. A. With Illustrations. 

X«arge crown 8vOy as. 6d. 

' TN WORDS ABOUT WATER. By A. H. Church, M.A, 

Oxon. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM SCIENCE & ART HANDBOOKS-Ciwi/«wir<r. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS : their Preparation, Commercial Uses, 

and Valae. By T. L. Simuomos. With iUiutrations. Large crown 8vo, 71. 6d. 

FOOD : A Short Account of the Sources, Constituents, and Uses 

of Food. By A. H. Church, M. A., Oxon. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. By Andrew Murray, F.L.S. 

Aptbka. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, Tt. 6d. 

JAPANESE POTTERY. Being a Native Report. Edited by 

A. W. Franks. With lUastratioos and Marks. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SPECIAL LOAN COLLECTION 

of Scientific Apparatus. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS: Historical Sketches. With lUus- 

trataoos. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very Rev. Daniel Rock, D.D. 

With lUnstratioas. Large crown 8v<^ as. 6d. 

JONES COLLECTION IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM. With Portrait and lUnstratioiu. Large crown 8vot as. 6d. 

COLLEGE AND CORPORATION PLATE. By Wilfred 

Ckipfs. With Illiutrations. Large crown Bvo, doth, as. 6d. 

IVORIES: ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL. By William 

Maskbll. With IMustratioas. Large crown 8vo, ss. 6d. 

\NCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND WOOD- 

WORK. By John Hungbrford Pollbn. With Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, as. 6d. 

AIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fortnum, F.S.A. With Illus- 

ttations. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

flE CHEMISTRY OF FOODS. With Microscopic lUus- 

trations. By James Bbll, Principal of the Somerset House Laboratory. 

Part I. — Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Sugar, &c. Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

Part II. — Milk, Butter, Cereals, Prepared Starches, &c Large crown 8vo, 3s. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Carl Engel. With lUus- 

trations. Large crown 8vOt as. 6d. 

MANUAL OF DESIGN, compiled from the Writings and 

Addresses of Richard Rbdcravb, R.A. By Gilbebt R. Rboqravb. With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, ss. 6d. 

PERSIAN ART. By Major R. Murdock Smith, R.E. Second 

Edition, with additional Illustrations, Large crown'Svo, as. 
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CARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS. 



THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 

All entirely Kew Edition of the Writings of Hr. CABLYLE, to be completed 
in Seyenteen Yolxunei, demj 8vo, ie now pnblisliing. For Particnlart 
lee page 2. 

GH£AP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

r 

In ss vols^ Crvwn 8vo^ clotk^ £7 js. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : 
A History. 2 vols., i3s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, with Elud- 
dations, &c. 3 vols., x8s. 

LIVES OF SCHILLER AND 
JOHN STERLING, z vol., 6s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEGUS ESSAYS. 4 vols., £1 4s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS AND 
LECTURES GN HEROES, i vol., 6s. 



LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

z vol., 6s. 

CHARTISM AND PAST AND 

PRESENT. X vol., 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 

GERMAN OF MUSiEUS, TIECK 
AND RICHTER. x voL, 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER, by Goethe. 
A Translation, a vols., xas. . 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE 
SECOND, called Frederick the Great. 
7 vols., £3 9s. 



LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. 
Handsoznely printed in 34 vols., doxny 8vo, oloth, £18 ds. 



SARTOR RESARTUS. With a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. 3 vols,, each 9s 

LIFE OF FREDERICK SCHILLER AND EXAMINATION 

OF HIS WORKS. With Supplement of 187a. Pottiait and Plates, 9s. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With Portrait 

6 vols., each gs. 

ON HEROES, HERO WORSHIP, AND THE HEROIC 

IN HISTORY. 7>. 6d. 

T AND PRESENT. 9s. 
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wARLYLE'S (THOMAS) WORKS.— Library Edition— 0«//««^^</. 
OLIVER CROM\VELL*S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With 

Fortzaits. 5 volt., «ach 9s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 9s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. With Portrait, 9s. 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND. 10 vols., 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 3 vols., each 9s. 
EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; ESSAY ON THE POR- 

TRAITS OF JOHN KNOX; AND GENERAL INDEX. WithPortnit 
lUustrations. Svo, cloth, 9s. 



PKOPLE'S EDITION. 

n ^7 vols^f Sfftall crown 8vo, Price zs, each vol,, bound in cloth ; or in setsoj 
J7 vols, in ig, cloth gilt, for £s '4^» 

SARTOR RESARTUS. 

'RENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LET- 
TERS AND SPEECHES, s vols. 



ON HEROES 
WORSHIP. 



AND HERO 



T AND PRESENT. 

nCAL AND MISCELLA. 
NEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 



LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE OF SCPIILLER. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

zo vols. 

WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vok. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM MU- 
S-/EUS, TIECK, AND RICHTER. 

a vols. 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NOR- 

WAY ; Essay on the Portraits of Knox ; 
and General Index. 



SIXPENNY EDITION- 
4/^, sewed, 
SARTOR RESARTUS. Eightieth Thousand. 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
ESSAYS; Burns, Johnson, Scott, The Diamond Necklace. 

The above are also to be had in l vol, in cloth, 2j, 6</. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 
In demy Svo. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. With lUustrations 

by S. L. Fildes, and a Portrait engraved by Baker. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With Forty lUustrations by Marcus 

Stone. Cloth, ;Ci »• 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three lUustrations 

by Seymour and Phiz. Cloth, £x xs. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £x IS. 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ," With Forty Illustrations by George 

Craikshank. Cloth, ;fx zs. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Ooth, ;Cz IS. 

DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, £x zs. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 

Cloth, Cx IS. 

BLEAK HOUSR With Forty Illustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 
LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty lUustrations by Phiz. Cloth, 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illus- 

txattons by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. A New Edition. Uniform with 
the other volumes, ;C I is. 

BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of 'Eighty. With 

Seventy-eight Illustrations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Uniform with 
the oth«r volumes, ^x is. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS: Containing— The Christmas Carol; 

The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes ; The Battle of Life ; The Haunted House. 
With all the original Illustrations. Cloth, las. 

OLIVER TWIST and TALE OF TWO CITIES. In one 

volume. Ck>th, £,x is. 

OLIVER TWIST. Separately. With Twenty-four lUustrations 

by George Cruikshank Cloth, iis. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Separately. With Sixteen Illus- 

tratioQS by Phix. Cloth, 9s. 
^^* The remainder of Dicken^s JVcrJts were not originally printed in demy Svo. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 



UBRART £DITION. 



In post Bvo, WUh the Original Illustratians^ jo vois,^ clothe £im» 



PICKWICK PAPERS 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 39 

MARTIN CHU2ZLEWIT 40 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP & REPRINTED PIECES 36 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES 36 

BLEAK HOUSE... 40 

LITTLE DORRIT 40 

DOMBEY AND SON 38 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 38 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 40 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 39 

OLIVER TWIST 24 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 17 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES 16 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 

PICTURES FROM ITALY & AMERICAN NOTES 8 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND ... ... 8 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES la 

CHRISTMAS STORIES from "Household Words," &c. 14 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. 
Uniform with this Edition, i vol. zos. 6d. 



43 Illustrns., a vols. z6 o 



a vols. 16 o 

a vols. z6 o 

a vols. z6 o 

2 vols. x6 o 

2 vols. x6 o 

a vols. 16 o 

a vols. z6 o 

a vols. z6 o 

2 vols. x6 o 

z vol. 8 o 



z vol 
z vol. 
z vol 
z vol. 
z vol. 
z vol. 
z vol. 
z vol 
z vol 



8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 

8 o 



With Illustrations. 



A NEW EDITION OF ABOVE, WITH THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, IN CROWN 8vo, 30 VOLS. IN SETS ONLY. 

C 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORK& 



THE "GHARJJES DICKENS" EDITION. 



In Crown 8uo, In 21 vols,^ cloth^ with Hiusiratums, £j i6s* 



PICKWICK PAPERS ... 8 lUustrations 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 8 

DOMBEY AND SON 8 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 8 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 8 

BLEAK HOUSE ;. 8 

LITTLE DORRIT 8 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 8 

BARNABY RUDGE 8 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 8 

A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 4 

EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES 8 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, from •• Household Words "... 8 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ" 8 

AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES ... 8 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 8 

OLIVER TWIST ^. 8 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 8 

TALE OF TWO CITIES ... 8 

HARD TIMES and PICTURES FROM ITALY ... 8 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER 4 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Nttmerous lUustrations. 
LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS.- 



. 4 o 



... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

... 4 o 

...3 6 

...3 6 

...3 6 

...3 6 

...3 6 

...3 6 

...3 6 

...3 6 

...3 6 

...3 6 

... 3 o 

.«. 3 o 

... 3 o 

a vols. 7 o 

a vols. 8 o 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 
THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Compute in 30 Volumes. Demy Svo, lou each; or set, £1^, 

This Edition is printed on a finer paper and in a lai^ger tjrpe than has been 
employed in any previous edition. The type has been cast especially for it, and 
the page is of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original illustrations. 

No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which, 
various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever 
widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really 
handsome library form. 

The collection comprises all the minor vvritings it was Mr. Dickens's wislv to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ." With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. With 42 lUustrations by Phis. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 34 Illustrations by Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phix. ' 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. With Illus- 
trations by Cattermole, &c. 

BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 2 vols. With lUustrations by 

Cattermole, &c 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. With 40 lUustrations by Phis. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, i vol With 8 
lUustrations. 

DOMBEY AND SON. a vols. With 40 lUustrations by Phis. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phix. 

BLEAK HOUSE, a vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Phis. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 lUustrations by Marcus Stone. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 lUustrations by Marcus Stone. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 3 vols. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 17 lUustrations by Sir Edwin Landseer. R.A., 
Maclise, R.A., &c. &c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. (From "Household Words" and "AU the Year 
Round.") With 14 Illustrations. 

EDWIN DROOD AND OTHER STORIES. With Z2 lUustrations by S. L 
Fildes. 

C 2 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION 

OF THE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS, - 

In 30 Vols,^ large crown 8w, price £6; separate Vols, 41. each. 

An Edition printed on good paper, containing Illustrations selected from 
the Household Edition, on Plate Paper. Each Volume has about 450 pages 
and 16 full-page Illustrations. 

SKETCHES BY "BOZ." 

PICKWICK. 2 vols. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vok. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 2 vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

EDWIN DROOD and MISCELLANIES. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 

CtmpleU in 22 Volumes. Crown 4/^, cUth, £^ &r. 6d, 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. with 59 Illustrations, doth. 5s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, with 60 Illustrations and a Portrait, cloth. 5s. 

BLEAK HOUSE, witii 61 lUustrations. cloth. 5s. 

LITTLE DORRIT, with 58 Illustrations, doth, 5s. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, with 56 Illustrations, cloth. 5$. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, with 58 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, witii 59 Illustrations, doth, 5^ 

DOMBEY AND SON, with 61 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

EDWIN DROOD ; REPRINTED PIECES ; and other Stories, with 30 Illustra- 
tions, doth, ss. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By John Forster. With 40 Illustrations. Cloth, 58. 

BARNABY RUDGE, with 46 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 32 Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES, with 23 Illustrations, cloth. 4s. 

OLIVER TWIST, with 28 Illustrations, doth, 3s. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

SKETCHES BY " BOZ," with 36 Illustrations, cloth. 3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, with 26 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 28 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with 15 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES FROM ITALY, with 18 Illustrations, 
doth. 3s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES, with 25 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 

HARD TIMES, with 20 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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DICKENS'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

MR. DICKENS'S READINGS. 

Fcap. %vOy sewed. 



CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. 

zs. 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, is. 
CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY, is. 



STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY. is. 
POOR TRAVELLER. BOOTS AT 

THE HOLLY-TREE INN, and 

MRS. GAMP. IS. 



A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the OriginalXoloured Plates, 
being a reprint of the Original Edition. Small 8vo, red cloth, gUt edges, 5s. 



The Cheapest and Handiest Edition of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES fDICKENS. 

'The Pocket-Volume Edition of Charles Dickens's Works. 
In 30 Vols, small f cap. %vo^ £2 5s. 



JV€W and Cheap Issue of 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

In pocket volumes. 
PICKWICK PAPERS, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, as. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, 3S. 
OLIVER TWIST, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, xs. 
SKETCHES BY '* 60Z," with 8 lUustrations, cloth, zs. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, ss. 
BARNABY RUDGE, with z6 Illustrations, cloth, as. 

AMERICAN NOTES and PICTUR ES FROM ITALY, with 8 lUustrations, cloth, xs.6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, zs. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, as. 



SIXPENNY REPRINTS. 

(I.) 

READINGS FROM THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

As selected and read by himself and now published for the first time. Illustrated. 

', . (IL) 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL and THE HAUNTED MAN. 
By Charles Dickens. Illustrated. 

(HI.) 

THE CHIMES: A Goblin Story, and THE CRICKET ON 

THE HEARTH. Illustrated. 

(IV.) 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE; A Lovf. Story, HUNTED DOWN, 

and a HOLIDAY ROMANCE. Illustrated. 

The last Three Volumes as Christmas Works, 

In One Volume, red doth, a*. 6d. 
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Lht of Boohs, Drawing Examples, Diagrams, Models, 
Instruments, etc., 

XMCLUDIMG 

THOSE ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 



CATALOGUE OF MODERN WORKS ON SCIENCE 

AND TECHNOLOGY. 8to, sew«d, xs. 
BENSON (W.)-' 

PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 

Small 4to, X5S. 

MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. Coloured 

Frontispiece and Illostrations. xamo, as. 6d. 
BR ABLE Y ( THOMAS), of the Royal Military Academy, Woohoich— 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Two 

Parts, with 60 Plates. Oblong folio, haIf>bound, each part z6s. 
Selections (from the above) of 20 Plates, for the use of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. Oblong folio, half-bound, x6s. 

BURCHETT— 

LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. With Illustrations. Post8vo,7s. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Post 8vo, 53. 
DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 24mo, 

sewed, sd. 



CARROLL (JOHN)— 

FREEHAND DRAWING LESSONS FOR THE BLAC^' 

BOARD. 6s. 
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CUBLEY(W. ^.)— 

A SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY DRAWING. With 

Illustrations and Examples. Imperial 4to, sewed, 3s. 6d. 



DA VISON (ELUS A,y- 

DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Post 

8vo, 3«. 

MODEL DRAWING. i2mo, 3s. 

DELAMOTTE {P. /^.)— 

PROGRESSIVE DRAWING-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 

lamo, 3s. 6d. 
DYCE— 

DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 

OF DESIGN : ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 50 Plates. 
Small folio, sewed, 5$. : mounted, x8s. 

INTRODUCTION TO DITTO. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

FOSTER (VESE)— 

DRAWING-BOOKS : 

'' Forty-six Numbers, at 3d. each. 

DRAWING-CARDS : 

Freehand Drawing : First Grade, SeU I., II., III., is. each. 
Second Grade. Set I., as. 

UENSLOW (PPOFESSOJRy^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE 

PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Post 8vo, sewed, 6d. 
JACOBSTHAL (E.y- 

GRAMMATIK DER ORNAMENTE, in 7 Parts of 20 

Plates each. Unmounted, £i 235. 6d. ; mounted on cardboard, ;f iz 4s. The 
Parts can be had separately. 



v,.^r»:»»*'" *'" ^ ^"- ■^' ^ 
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HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. i8mo, 

u.6d. 
UNDLEY {JOHNy- 

SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION: Principles to be 

Obsenred in the Delineation of Plants, xamo, sewed, xs. 
ilARSHALLr^ 

HUMAN BODY. Text and PUtes reduced from the large 

Diagrams. % vols., j£x xs. 
NEWTON [E, TULLEY), P,G,S,^ 

THE TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKELETONS OF A 

CAT, DUCK» AND CODFISH, being a Catalogue with Comparative De- 
scriptions arranged in a Tabular Form. Demy 8vo, 3s. 

OUVEE (PROFESSORy^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

X09 Plates. Oblong 8vo. Plain, x6s.; coloured, £1 6s. 
POYNTER {E, 7.), R.A., issued under the supeHntendence of-^ 

THE SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING SERIES. 

FREEHAND— ELEMENTARY ORNAMENT: books 6d., cards, 
9d. each. 

FREEHAND— FIRST GRADE : books 6d., cards is. each. 

FREEHAND— SECOND GRADE : books is., cards is. 6d. each. 

FREEHAND— PLANTS FROM NATURE : books 6d., cards, 
IS. each. 

FREEHAND— HUMAN FIGURE, ELEMENTARY: books 6d. 

FREEHAND— HUMAN FIGURE, ADVANCED: books 2s. 
each. 

FREEHAND — FIGURES FROM THE CARTOONS OF 
RAPHAEL : four books, 2s. each. 

FREEHAND— ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 
By S. J. Cartlidge, F.R.Hist.S. Books is. each; or one 
volume, cloth, 5s. 
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REDGRAVE^ 

MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Fifth 

Edition. a4ino, sewed, Qd. 
ROBSON {GEORGE)-^ 

ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Oblong 

folio^ Mwed, 8s. 
WALUS (GEORGE)— 

DRAWING-BOOK. Oblong, sewed, 3s. 6d.;mountea, 8s. 

WORNUM(R, AT.)— 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES: An Intro- 

duction to the Study of the History of Onuunental Art. Royal 8vo, 8s» 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the Use of 

Children from four years old and upwards, in &hools and Families. Compiled by 
a Student certificated by the Science and Art Department as an Art Teacher. 
Seven Books in 4to, sewed : 



Book I. Letters, 8d. 


Book IV. 


Objects, 8d. 


„ II. Ditto, 8d. 


» V. 


Leaves, 8d. 


„ III. Geometrical and Ornamental 


VI. 


Birds, Animals, &c., 8d. 


Forms, 8d. 


, VII. 


Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, 8d. 



%* Or m Sets of Seven Books, 4s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. Folio, sewed, is, 
DIAGRAM OF THE COLOURS OF THE SPECTRUM, 

with Explanatory Letterpress, on roller, los. 6d. 

COPIES FOR OUTLINE DRAWING: 

LARGE FREEHAND EXAMPLES FOR CLASS TEACHING. Specially 
prepared under the authority of the Science and Art Department. Six Sheets. 
Size 60 by 40. 9s. 

DYCE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, 50 Seleaed Plates, 
mounted back and fnmt, z8s. ; unmounted, sewed, 5s. 

WEITBRICHT'S OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, reproduced by Herman, 
X3 Plates, mounted back and front, 8s. 6d. ; unmounted, as. 

MORGHEN'S OUTLINES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, reproduced by Herman, 
ao Plates, mounted back and front, xss. ; unmounted, 3s. 4d. 

TARSIA, from Gruner, Four Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d., unmounted, 7d. 

ALBERTOLLI'S FOLIAGE, Four Plates, mounted, 3s. 6d. ; unmounted, sd. 

OUTLINE OF TRAJAN FRIEZE, mounted, 2s. 

WALLIS'S DRAWING-BOOK, mounted, 8s., unmounted, 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS, Eight PUies, mounted, 31. 6d.; 
unmounted, 8d. 
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COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING: 

COtmSE OF DESIGN. By Ch. Bakgub (FrcnchX ao ShMtt, £% gt. 

ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. By J. B. Tmfok. le Plates, Ix. 

MECHANICAL STUDIES. By J. B. Txipom. 251. per dozen. 

FOLIATED SCROLL FROM THE VATICAN, munouoted, sd.; mounted, is. )d.. 

TWELVE HEADS after Holbein, selected from hu Drawings in Her Migesty'i. 
Collection at Windsor. Reproduced ia Autotype. Half imperial, £x 16s. 

LESSONS IN SEPIA, 9s. per i 



COLOURED EXAMPLES: 



A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR, mounted, zs. 6d.; unmounted, gd. 
COTMAN'S PENCIL LANDSCAPES (set of 9), mounted, 25s. 

„ SEPIA DRAWINGS (set of 5), mounted, Ix. 

ALLONGE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHARCOAL (SixX at 4s. each, or the set ;Cx ^ 



SOLID MODELS, &a : 

*Box of Models, i^x 4s. 

A Stand with a universal joint, to show the solid models, &c., £x 28s. 

*One Wire Quadrangle, with a circle and cross within it, and one straight wire. One- 
solid cube. One Skeleton Wire Cube. One Sphere. One Cone. One Cylmder.. 
One Hexagonal Prism. £,% as. 

Skeleton Cube in wood, 3s. 6d. 
sS-ittch Skeleton Cube in wood, 23s. 
•Three objects otfarm in Pottery : 



Indian Jar, ^ 
Celadon Jar, > x8s. 6d. 
Bottle, ) 



*Five selected Vases in Majolica Ware, £% 12s. 
*Three selected Vases in Earthenware, 28s. 
Imperial Deal Frames, glazed, without sunk rings, los. each. 
'Davidson's Smaller Solid Models, in Box, i^a, containing — 



3 Square Slabs. 
9 Oblong blocks (steps). 
8 Cubes. 
Square Blocks. 



Octagon Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed Cross. 



Triangular Prism. 
P>Tanijd, Equilateral.. 
Pyramid, Isosceles. 
Square Block 
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SOLID MODELS, die— Continued. 

*]>avidaoa*s Advanced Drawing Models, ;^9.— The lollowing is a brief description 
of the Models :--An Obelisk— composed of a Octagonal Slabs, 36 and 30 inches 
across, and each 3 inches high ; i Cube, is mches edge ; z Monolith (forming 
the body of the obelisk) 3 feet high ; z Pyramid, 6 inches base ; the complete 
object is thus nearly 5 feet high, A Market Cross— composed of 3 Slabs, 04, z 8, 
and za inches across, and each 3 inches high ; x Upright, 3 feet high ; a Cross Arms, 
united by mortise and tenon joints ; complete height, 3 feet 9 inches. A Step- 
Ladder, 23 inches high. A Kitchen Table, 14^ inches high. A Chair to corre- 
spond. A Four-legged Stool, with projecting top and cross rails, height Z4 inches. 
A Tab, with handles and projecting hoops, and the divisions between the staves 
plainly marked. A strong Trestle, 18 inches high. A Hollow Cylinder, 9 inches 
in diameter, and za inches long, divided lengthwise. A Hollow Sphere, 9 inches 
in diameter, divided into semi-spheres, one of which is again divided into quarters ; 
the scmi>sphere, when placed on the cylinder, gives the form and principles of 
shading a dome, whilst one of the quarters placed on half the cylinder forms # 
niche. 

*I>avidson*s Apparatus for Teaching Practical Geometry (aa models), £$, 

''Binn's Models for Illustrating the Elementary Principles of Orthographic Projection as 
applied to Mechanical Drawmg, in box, £i los. 

Miller^s Class Drawing Models.— These Models are particularly adapted for teaching 
large classes; the stand is very strong, and the universal joint will hold the 
Models in any position. Wood Models : Square Prism, la inches side, z8 indies 
high : Hexagonal Prism, Z4 inches side, 18 inches high ; Cube, Z4 inches side : 
Cylinder, 13 inches diameter, id inches high ; Hexagon Pyramid, Z4 inches 
diameter, 99}^ inches side ; Square Pyramid, 14 inches side, aa^ inches «de ; 
Cone, Z3 inches diameter, aa^ inches side ; Skeleton Cube, 19 inches solid wood 
x}i inch square ; Intersecting Circles, 19 inches solid wood a)^ by z}^ indies. 
Wirt Models : Triangular Prism, 17 inches side, aa inches high ; Square \ 
Z4 inches side, ao inches high ; Hexagonal Prism, z6 inches diameter, az i 
high ; Cylinder, Z4 inches diameter, ai inches high ; Hexagon Pyramid, z8 inches 
diameter, 34 inches high ; Square Pyramid, 17 inches side, 34 inches high ; Cone, 
Z7 inches side, 34 inches high ; Skeleton Cube, 19 inches side; Intersecting Circles, 
Z9 inches side ; Plain Circle, 19 inches side ; Plain Square, 19 inches side. Table, 
97 inches by 3x5^ inches. Stand. The set complete, ;^X4 X3S. 

Vulcanite Set Square, ss. 

Large Compasses, with chalk-holder, 58. 

*Slip, two set squares and T square, 5s. 

*Parkes's Case of Instruments, containing 6>inch compasses with pen and pencil leg, 5s. 

*Mm Instrument Case, with 6-inch compasses pen and pencil leg, % small compasses, 
pen and scale, x8s. 

6-isch Compasses, with shifting pen and point, 4s. 6d. 

* Models, &c., entered as sets, can only be supplied in sets. 
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LARGE DIAGRAMS. 



ASTRONOMICAL : 

TWELVE SHEETS. By John Drew, Ph. Dr., F.R.S.A. 
rollers and varnished, jC4 4S« 



Sheets, jCs St. ; on 



BOTANICAL: 

NINE SHEETS. Illustrating a Practical Method of Teaching Botany. By Professor 
Hbnslow, F.L.S. ;C3; on rollers and varnished, ;£3 3s. 



Dicotyledon 



) Angiospermoos 



SECTION. 

/Thalamifloral 
J Calycifloral 
] Corollifloral 
V. Incomplete 



y Gymnospermous 
rPeudoid .. 

( Glumaceous 
* Models, &c., entered as sets, can only he supplied in sets. 



Monocotyledons 



. . f Superior 



Inferior . 



. .&3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 

9 



BUILDING CONSTRUCTION: 

TEN SHEETS. By William J. Glbnny. In sets, £x is. 

LAXTON'S EXAMPLES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, contaming 
32 Imperial Plates, £i. 



BUSBRIDGE'S DRAWING OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
9s. Mounted on cardboard, x8s. 



36 Sheeto, 



GEOLOGICAL: 

DIAGRAM OF BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

A Sheet, 4s.; on roller and varnished, 7s. 6d, 



MECHANICAL: 

DIAGRAMS OF THE MECHANICAL POWERS, AND THEIR APPLI- 
CATIONS IN MACHINERY AND THE ARTS GENERALLY. By 
Dr. John' Anderson. 8 Diagrams, highly coloured, on stout paper, 3 feet 6 inches 
by 2 feet 6 inches. Sheets £1 ; mounted on roUtrs, £2. 

DIAGRAMS OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. ByProfGooDEVE and Prof. Shelley. 
Stout paper, 40 inches by 27 inches, highly coloured. 41 Diagrams (52)^ Sheets), 
£6 6s.; varnished and mounted on rollers, £\i xzs. 

MACHINE DETAILS. By Prof. Unwin. 16 Coloured Diagrams. Sheets, ;^2 as.; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, £^ X4S. 

SELECl'ED EXAMPLES OF MACHINES, OF IRON AND WOOD (French}. 
By Stanislas Pettit. 60 Sheets, £z 5s. ; X3S. per dozen. 

BUSBRIDGE S DRAWINGS OF MACHINE CONSTRUCTION. 50 Sheets, 
X3S. 6d. Mounted, £1 5s 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL : 

ELEVEN SHEETS. Illustrating Human Physiology, Life Site and Coloured from 
Nature. Prepared under the direction of John Marshall, F.R.S., F.R.CS., &c 
Each Sheet, xas. 6d. On canvas and rollers, varnished, Ct xs. 

X. THE SKELETON AND LIGAMENTS. 

a. THE MUSCLES, JOINTS, AND ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

3. THE VISCERA IN POSITION.-THE STRUCTURE OF THE LUNGS. 

4. THE ORGANS OF CIRCULATION. 

5. THE LYMPHATICS OR ABSORBENTS. 
^ THE ORGANS OF DIGESTION. 

7. THE BRAIN AND NERVES.-THE ORGANS OF THE VOICE. 

8&9. THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 

10 & II. THE MICROSCOPIC STRUCTURE OF THE TEXTURES AND 
ORGANS 



HUMAN BODY, LIFE SIZE. By John Marshall, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. Each 
Sheet, X3S. 6d. ; on canvas and rollers, varnished, ;^x xs. Explanatory Key, xs. 

X, a, 3. THE SKELETON, Front, Back, and Side View. 
5, 6, 7. THE MUSCLES, Front, Back, and Side View. 



ZOOLOGICAL: 

TEN SHEETS. Illustrating the Classification of Animals. By Robbkt pATmsOH. 
£% \ on canvas and rollers, varnished, ;^3 xos. 



PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY OF THE HONEY BEE. 

Two Diagrams. 7s. 6d. 



NEW NOVELS. 

' (To be had at all Libraries.) 



BY A. GALLENGA. 
JENNY JENNETTE : A Story without a Murder. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. [fn NwettAer, 

BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
THE HEAD STATION : A Novel of Australian Life. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo. [/« Decnnber, 

BY TWO NEW WRITERS. 
ARNOLD ROBUR. By Martin Combe and Duncan Lisle. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
WHAT IS A GIRL TO DO ? By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
A GIRL IN A THOUSAND. By Jean Middlemass. 2 

vols. Crown Svo. 

BY WILLIAM RAABE. 
THE HUNGER-PASTOR By William Raabe. Translated 

from the German by *' Arnold." 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
NUMBER NINETY-NINE. A Novel Crown Svo, is. 



A SINGER'S STORY, as related by the Author of " Flitters, 

TattMTS, and the Counsellor." 1 vol. Crown Svo, is. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Edited by T. H. S. ESGOTT. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW is published on the ist c 
every month, and a Volume is completed every Six Months. 
The folliywing are antan^ the Contributors : — 



SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 

MATHEW ARNOLD. 

PROFESSOR BAIN. 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 

PROFESSOR BEESLY. 

PAUL BERT. 

BARON GEORGETON BUNSEN. • 

DR. BRlt)GES. 

HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 

JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

THOMAS BURT, M.P. 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. 

THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 

EMILIO- CASTELAR. 

RT HON. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN. 

MONTAGUE COOKSON, Q.C. 

L. H. COURTNEY, M.P. 

G. H. DARWIN. 

SIR GEORGE W. DASENT. 

PROFESSOR A. V. DICEY. 

RIGHT HON. H. F.\WCETT, M.P. 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 

SIR BARTLE FRERE, Bart. 

T. A. FROUDE. 

MRS. GARRET-ANDERSON. 

J. W. L. GLAISHER, F.R.S. 

M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.P. 

THOMAS HARE. 

F. HARRISON. 

LORD HOUGHTON. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 

PROFESSOR R. C. JEBB. 

PROFESSOR JEVONS. 

ANDREW LANG. 

EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 

&c. &c. &c. 



T. E. CLIFFE LESLIE. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 

THE EARL LYTTON. 

SIR H. S. MAINE. 

DR. MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER 

G. OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.C, M.P. 

PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 

WILLIAM MORRIS. 

PROFESSOR H. N. MOSELEY. 

F. W. H. MYERS. 

F. W. NEWMAN. 

PROFESSOR JOHN NICHOI 

W. G. PALGRAVE. 

WALTER H. PATER. 

RT. HON. LYON PLAYFAIR, i 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

LORD SHERBROOKE. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 

HON. E. L. STANLEY. 

SIR J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C. 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 

J. HUTCHISON STIRLING. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 

DR. VON SYBEL. 

J. A. SYMONDS. 

THE REV. EDWARDF. TALBOT 

(Warden of Keble College). 
SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
W. T. THORNTON 
HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
H. D, TRAILL. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
PROFESSOR lYNDALL. 
A. J. WILSON. 
THE EDITOR. 



The Fortnightly Review is published at 2x. 6d. 
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